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Rifles Are Z 
Easily Cleaned 


Cleaned right from the breech. You simply 
pull the trigger, and the entire breech bolt 
can be instantly taken out, Our 22-Caliber 
“ Junior’’ Single-shot Rifle is not only easier 
to clean than other rifles, but easier to handle 
In no other rifle of similar type can the whole 
mechanism be vemoved “ without tools.’ 
Savage quality ail through, and fitted with 
solid walnut stock. Watch forother exclusive Savage features, 

When it comes to rifles, the Savage is different 
“No savage beast would dare to trifle 
With a man guith a Savage Rifle.” 


Savage ‘‘Junior’’ 22-caliber Single-shot . . $5.00 
Shoots short, long and long-rifie cartridges 
Savage 22-caliber “‘Special” Junior . . . $7.00 
Made similar to “ Regular” Junior, but fancier 


If your dealer won't accommodate you, we will. Either Rifle delivered, charges 
paid, upon receipt of price. Try your dealer first, but send to-day for catalogue. 


SAVAGE ARMS co «, 24 Turner St., Utica, N.Y., U.S.A. 

















50c. for Silk, 

25c. for Cotton, 
Sample Pair 
Beery ALWAYS EASY wee AKRON, OHIO, U.S. A. é 
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arter Fishing Tackle 
KNOWN AND 


WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


The NAME Is Stamped 











e 
has stood the test for nearly a quarter of & century. 
We make the largest line in the world—it includes 
CUSHION all sorts of baits, spoons, flies, snell hooks, lines, 
BUTTON leaders, reels, and a number of patented specialties 
that angiers need. If you wish the most killing arti: 


cia) bait, spoon, fiy or spinner, insist on having 
CLASP ficia) bait, sp “ p 
Lies flat to the leg—never Pfiueger’s Luminoss 


If unable to secure our goods from your dealer i 
slips, tears, nor unfastens us know, and we will send you some interesting in 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED formation. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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MELLOWED BY 10 YEARS’ 
REPOSE IN THE WOOD. 


Orc 


RYE 


CROP OF 1892 


Served and Sold Everywhere. 


Bi ii) It’s Pure—That’s Sure. 
‘S| NEW YORK & KENTUCKY CO. 


Sole Proprietor. 
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New York Branch, 232 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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9 ong Is Only ONE 
‘ Coates’ 
Original Plymouth Gin 


Distilled and bottled at Black Friars Distillery, 
Plymouth, England. 








THE STANDARD GIN FOR 200 YEARS 


” Pure, Unsweetened. Sold in Bottles Only 
Look for the Monk on the Label 

‘ NEW YORK & KENTUCKY CO, 
fe Sole Agent for U. S. 





232 Fifth Avenue, corner 27th Street, New York 
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AMERICAN SUBSCRIPTIONS: $1.50 a year, in advance, to any point in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Philippine 
Islands, Guam, Tutuila, Samoa, Porto Rico, Cuba, Canada or Mexico. FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS: $2.00 a year, in ad- 
vance, to any other part of the world. SINGLE COPIES: 15 cents. ADVERTISING RATES on application. 

THE NEWS TRADE supplied through the American News Company and all affiliated news agencies. On sale at leading 
hews stands and hotels throughout America, on railroad trains, and by International News Co., London. 

BACK NUMBERS: Several of the early issues are completely exhausted. A limited number of the more recent issues may 
be had at 15 cents per copy. In view of the rapidly increasing demand readers are advised to carefully preserve each issue they 
receive, as within a few years no back numbers whatever will be obtainable. 

Articles, letters and photographs for publication always welcomed. No attention can be given to anonymous contributions. 

The entire contents of FIELD AND STREAM are protected by copyright. Permission is freely given, however, to reprint 
selections provided full credit is always given this magazine. 

Address all correspondence and make remittances payable to 
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Rocky Mountain Tours 


I arrange tours through the whole of the Rocky Moun 
tain Country either for hunting, fishing, mountain oe 
or pleasure. Competent guides, good saddle horses an 
thorough camp equipment provided. Splendid opportunity 
for amateur photographers, prospectors, health seekers. 

Full information with Prices freely given 
No party too small. none too large. 


F.H. McGOWAN, Chief Guide, Boise, Idaho 











IN THE MAINE WOODS 


ARE SITUATED THE 
RIPOGENUS LAKE CAMPS 


SPORTSMEN cannot finde better section 
in the State for fishing. TRoutT willrise to 
the fly all Summer. Live Game PHoTOGRA- 
PHY, Fine Scenery. Moose, Deer, BEAR 
AND Grouse, in the Fall. 

Good accommodations—good table, 


Send for Circular and Map 
REGINALD C. THOMAS 


c/o Grant Farm 
Via Roach River, Maine 





COME DOWN 


what New Brunswick has to offer. 


you on reasonable terms. 
and that is the best time to hit his trail. 


Address all correspondence to the 


R. P. ALLEN, Secretary-Treasurer 
FREDERICTON, N. B. 


F you are looking forward to a fishing or canoeiy 
trip or outing in the woods during the Spring ¢ 
early summer make no plans without first finding, 
Competent a1; 
reliable guides belonging to the New Brunsyi; 
Guides’ Association are ready to do business ys 
Don’t foi get that old br: 
takes the warpath in New Brunswick early in Myf 


N. B. Guides’ Associati 

















Fishing!!! 


Northern Maine 


Season opens about May 10 
w 


1000 lakes and streams 
reached by the 


Bangor @ Aroostook R. R. 
eT 


‘‘In the Maine Woods’’ 


192 pages of the most valuable and com- 
prehensive information for sportsmen. 
Cover and two insert pages in colors, and 
129 beautiful half-tone illustrations, all 
new, depicting actual scenes and life in 
the Maine Woods. Copy mailed any- 
where for 10 cents in stamps to pay 
postage. 
Address Dept. S 


C. C. Brown, G. P. QT. A., Banger, Maine 
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WILL USE 


THIS COMING SEASON 


It brings 
RESULTS 


BECAUSE IT REACHES 
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If you are looking for a home or wa 
to know something about the many opportunities 
that are open for you in the great west you shou 
subscribe for OPPORTUNITY, an_ illustrate 
magazine whichcontains many interesting artic 
describing the resources and attractions0! 
the great West from Canada to Mexico 

For 25 cents we will send you this interes: 
ing magazine for six months (trial subscriptior 
and will send you free our ‘Scenic 
Package” of 200 views of the great west. Set! 
in your subscription today. This is your oppo" 


t 
Address THE OPPORTUNITY C0. 








tunity. 
762 Manhattan Building, ST. PAUL, Mitt 
neg 
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| The Erie and The Sportsman 


@ A double-track short cut to fishing delights. A short 


run on the most picturesque railroad of the East to 
Sportsmen’s Paradise. 


@ The best fresh-water fishing akin to the Metropolitan 


District is reached by ERIE lines. These span from 
Manhattan into the fastnesses of Orange and Sullivan 
counties, New York, and Pike and Wayne counties, 
Pennsylvania. ERIE expresses carry you quickly 
from the city to the half-hidden delights of coursing 
rivers, mountain brooks and lakes. 


@ Here are a few ERIE treats: 

@ Greenwood Lake, forty-five miles from the City Hall, 
New York, is the abiding place of Black Bass and 
Pickerel throughout the season. 

@ Glenmere Lake, three miles from Chester, N. Y., and fifty- 
six miles from New York City, has fine Pickerel fishing 
in May andJune. The Black Bass is biting there the 
whole season long. 

@ LaKe Mombasha, Round Lake and Long Lake; a trio 
clustered about Monroe, N. Y., fifty miles from the city, 
are densely populated with Black Bass and Pickerel. 

@ The whole course of the kingly Delaware from Deposit, 
Long Eddy, and including Shohola, Lackawaxen. 
Narrowsburg, Ccchecton, Callicoon, Pond Eddy, Lord- 
ville and Hancock, is the raceway of the Black Bass, 
who finds his home in the twistings of the river. 

@ Between these and within stalking distance of every 
ERIE station in this territory, the Brook Trout, speckled 
beauty of the lot, awaits the fisherman. 


FISHING ON THE PICTURESQUE ERIE 











€ This is a rare book for the fisherman, 100 pages 


between covers. A host of sporty illustrations, maps 
and descriptive matter fills its pages. Any ERIE 
ticket agent in New York City or Brooklyn will supply 
you with acopy. As an alternative write, with four 
cents postage, to 


@R. H. WALLACE, General Passenger Agent, New York. 
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ChiITICAGO 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN ALTON 
RAILWAY 


T R O U T “THE ONLY Way" 
FISHING 
| 
| 


T Ll man il sti 
where to catch Brook Trout, 


RAPIDS 


@ INDIANA RAILWAY 
7 ame FISHING LINE ca 


imsand lakes in Michigan, If ine 


** Where to Go Fishing ”’ 









— 
runs the largest passengerengines 
in the world 
They keep the trains on time 
Between Chicago, 





Cc. L. LOCKWOOD 
General Passenger Agent 







Grand Rapids, Mich. St. Louis, 
Send sotoe™ Mickions an Sammet”’ a hook fall ser nag City and 
of photographs of Northern Michigan Resorts. eoria 


Geo. J. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


























THE CHICAGO & ALTON 
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and capital finds profitable investment. 
Chicago, on sale daily until May 15, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line 


Correspondingly low rates from all points. Choice of routes. Fast trains. Daily 
and personally conducted excursions. Double berth in Pullman Tourist Sleeping 
Cars only $7 through to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland without change. 





If you want to know how to go, how long it takes, and how 
much it costs, with facts about resources and climate, send 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass’r Traffic Mgr. C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 


That healthful region where the air is mellowed into genial warmth by 

mountain and sea, where fertile acres yield rich returns to thrift, where great 
ranches are being cut into small farms, where business is good, crops are sure 
One-way Colonist tickets $33 from 
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DELAWARE 
WATER GAP 


Ces An ideal spring and summer resort in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
Lackawanna tains of Pennsylvania, with Stroudsburg and the beautiful 
‘Alalroad Delaware Valley near by; 24 hours from New York, via 
. Lackawanna Railroad; golf, boating, bathing, fishing. 


A handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages, with full information about hotels and 
boarding houses, and a fascinating love story, ‘A Paper Proposal,”’ will be sent for 10 
cents in stamps. Address T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, 
New York City. 
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AMERICA’S GRANDEST SUMMER RESORT 


NESTLED AMONG THE HIGHLANDS OF ONTARIO, WITH ITS WILD ROMANTIC 
SCENERY, PURE, BRACING AIR, EXCELLENT FISHING AND HUNTING, AND BEAUTI- 
FUL CANOE TRIPS—THE LAND OF LAKES AND ISLAND3. HAY FEVER UNKNOWN 


The Royal Muskoka Hotel A comfortable, luxurious, modern 


hotel with cool, wide verandas, 
every room open to the fragrant pines. Unexcelled cuisine. Golf, Tennis, Bathing 
LESS THAN A DAY'S JOURNEY FROM PRINCIPAL AMERICAN CITIES 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE MATTER FREE 


Apply to G. T. BELL, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM, 
Montreal, Que.; or Muskoka Navigation Company, Toronto, Canada 


Reduced Rates 
to all principal 


Seti te 
POINTS 


Commencin 
May 1s! c. 


PY RIGCHTEO 











\ descriptive pamphlet entitled F/SHiNGanD HUNTING describing the 

great fishing region of New England and the Maritime Provinces mailed 

upon receipt of 2¢ stamp, Including a copy of condensed Fish and Game Laws, 
PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, BOSTON & MAINE R.R. BOSTON. 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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FISHING 


m Michi 
A booklet of information for the guida; 
of fishermen and hunters in the best 


TROUT FISHING 


Territory in the United States, 


Send this coupon with your name a 
address plainly printed thereon, to H} 
MoELLER, G.P.A., Pere Marquette Railrog 
Detroit, Mich., and booklet will be maild 
post free, 


Please send Fishing and Hunting 
GO TO HOMOSASSA, FLORIDA! 


Sportsman’s Paradise. Deer, Turkey, Duck, Address 
Quail and Fish in abundance! 


The RENDEZVOUS 


New Hotel, situated on Homosassa River, five 
miles from Gulf of Mexico. Cuisine and service 
perfect. Launch, livery and boats in connection. 


Address: W. L. LOWRY, Prop., HOMOSASSA, FLA. 


To 





























Se Modern Breakin 


Dog Remedies By DR. WM. A, BRUETTE 
Noexperiments. Tried and Approved! Forty years’ Experience 
DISTEMPER CURE (Comb) + + $1.00 Price, $1.00, Postpaid by Fietp anp Stem 
MANGE CURE « - «+ + « . 50 Single Remedies 
ECZEMA CURE 50 sent by mail pre- 











CANKER CURE ob paid. The Ten 
WORM EXTERMINATOR . riage gage de 
aa . any $5 selection 
owes Pian will be expressed, 


a > Kannel Secrets and Kennel Disee 


SCENT RESTORER & INTENSIF, 50 $3-50 Both by “ASHMONT 
es. 00 - Either book sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
Directions for successful treatment accompany each remedy, FIELD AND STREAM 
Send stamp for FREE booklet on dog diseases, > ‘ ° “ 
ED. F. HABERLEIN + McPherson, Kan. 3s W. arst St., New York. 
































Count Cyrano, 177 


Whelped July 16, r901; color, black and whit e: thoroughly trained and a grand and stylish worker; in every 
a gentleman's jy fit toshow in any com any—fic ld or bench, Full brother of Cyrano's Ke nt, who wont! 
Illinois Derby, only time started. 

Here is a rare aden to purchase a pointer of royal blood 
Count Cyrano was sired by King Cyrano, 40878, eight times a field trial winner; dam is Roxy Kent 49880, the b 
and highest class black and white pointer bitch in America. Back of these is the Licod ef Cuarssten Maen. Ola 
King of Kent, Bang Bang, Champion Croxteth, &« A faultless, lovable dog, and offered for sale for best 
reasons. Price, $300. Wouk 1 soon earn his cost in stud fees asa sire of winning dogs in the field or on the bert 


QUEEN *S BEN 


Whelped Aug. 14, 1902; blue Belton setter, heavily ticked on ears and lightly ticked on body, tan ticks on nose 
feet. Sire, Petrel’s Count, 58933; dam, Dan's Queen, 60473, hence alsoa dog of rare breeding, exceptionally hs 


some, broken on quail, but does not retrieve. Price, $125. 
Address OWNER, care Field and Stream 
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Spring’s Promise 


is a rich one for the man who goes to 


California 


Rich land can be had where the warm sunshine makes everything 
grow. Visit the West this Spring on the low 


COLONIST RATES 


In effect to [ay 15, 1905 


SOUTHERN 
— PACIFIC 
$50.00 


From New York 


PLENTY OF ROOM AND PLENTY OF SUNSHINE 


in California for all. Before you start make arrangements 
with nearest agent who will supply you with 
California literature, 


INQUIRE 


New York J 349 Broadway Boston Philadelphia Baltimore Syracuse 
( 1 Broadway i170 Washington St. 632 Chestnut St. Piper Bldg 129 So. Franklin St, 
Baltimore St. 
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SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE 


Advertisements under this head are 3 cents per 
word per insertion, payable strictly in advance. 
Numbers and initials count as words. No adver- 
tisement accepted under soc. 











FOR SALE—Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds that have 
had the experience, and know their business. Comrade 
Kennels, Bucyrus, O. 





FOR SALE—Stevens Schuetzen rifle, 32 calibre, weight 

13 pounds; brand new and cost $75.00; will sell for 
$40.00 cash, including 150 cartridges for same Address, 
John A. Noble Spencer, Iowa 


FINE YOUNG LIVE ELK ffor sale. Address, I. W. 
Gilbert, Proprietor of Elk Farm, Friend, Neb. 








WANTED—To mount your game heads, fish, birds and 
fur rugs, first-class work guaranteed John Peters, Tax- 
idermist, Chicago, Ill 





CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES entitled to registry. J. G- 
Morri 


orris, Easton, Md 





NOVA SCOTIA MOOSEHEADS FOR SALE—Mounted 

y expert taxidermist. One magnificent and perfect 
specimen, beautiful black Bell 15 inches long. antlers per- 
fectly matched, extreme tip to tip, sginches. Write P. O. 
Box 616, Truro, N. S. 





FORSEXCHANGE—Thoroughbred Llewellin bitch, two 
vears old, for hunting boat orlanythingI can use. J 
Waddell, Mankato, Minn. 





4 BARGAIN FOR SALMON ANGLERS—Salmon 

Flies, lately the property of a Scotch nobleman. A su- 
perb book of 360 flies. Never been wetted. Rare and 
fine specimens that cannot be duplicated. Book has fine 
Vellum leaves, 11 inches by 8. Price, $75.00. Address, 
Louis Rhead, 72 Ocean Ave., Flatbush, L. I. 





LIVE QUAIL for scientific or propagating purposes. 
Squirrels of all kinds for pets. I guarantee safe de- 
livery. E. F. Pope, Colmesneil, Texas. 





Finest 


BEAGLES—Beagle, Cocker, Collie puppies. 
Pedigreed. Reasonable. Clover Kennels, 
1. 


specimens. 
Greenfield, N. 





WE sell old flint and cap-lock guns and pistols, old pew- 

ter and decorated china dishes, war, pioneer and an- 
cient Indian relics and many other antique articles. 
Price list free. Davis Bros., Kent, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Orange and white English setter, hand- 

some, stylish, staunch, well trained, registered. Will 
sell for half value. For particulars, address Setter B, 
Worcester, Mass. 





FOR SALE—The Mail Order Branch of our business. 

We are going to do an exclusive manufacturing busi- 
ness in the future. Have a select list of 15,000 names 
of sportsmen, and constantly growing. Here is a splen- 
did opportunity. Write us for full particulars. Spe- 
cialty Mfg. Co., Goshen, Ind. 






WANTED—Western Taxidermists to write for gy 

list of Artificial Eyes. We save you time and, 
No delay. The Colburn Co., 1204 So. Main St 
Angeles, Cal. 
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JACKSON’S HOLE, Wyoming, Yellowstone Pa 


fishing parties, July and August. Elk, bear ang For sale | 
after September 15th. Home Ranch, Phelps La 
H. Joy, Grovont, Wyoming. By the 





E are the largest Importers and Breeders in 4y 

of Belgian Homers, Peacocks, Swans, Phe 
Cayuga and Wild Mallard Ducks, W. P. Rocks, W. 1 ¢ 
W. Wyandottes, W. Cochin Bantams, Wild Black ) Kl 
Frizzles, Angora Cats, Collie Dogs. Send 10c. for cir 
and sample copy of Pheasant and Squab Journal. 


BIRDS OR EGGS 





7s Re >, - “pm vcd - in , oedh ‘ Apply 
Wild and Fancy Water Fowls, Wild Geese, Ty King and 
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CAPE COD SQUAB, P. & G. FARY 
Box A, Wellfleet 
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(2 HAVE You A BIRD DOG?---- THEN YOU WANT 












THE Amateuf™: 





* 
—+ BY > 
ED. F. HABERLEIN. @ 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thoroug 
guide in the art of training, handling and the cm 
recting of faultsofthedog subservient to the g 
afield. Acknowledged by authoritiesand amatey 
alike the most practical book on training ev 
published. The author is a practical trainer ¢ 
over 30 years’ experience whose system is up 
date andstands unequaled, the accepted standay 
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2 
Mi MT RG ity Realization! ~e nd Tea 
New Epition Just Out.—Icvustrateo.) 1” ade 
Comprehensible, popular form, devoid of long- 
theories, based On practical experience throug 
Not a large volume of pastime reading matter, = 
guaranteed to contain the most practical informatie” 
on the subject at any price. Sent postpaid on reces Usual 
of price—paper cover, $]|.00; finely cloth bow sua 


The § 











What Do You Feed Your Dog? 


Do you feed him refuse from the table and expect the variable quality and quantity to make 
him strong, sleek coated and well developed in body and mind ? ' LOW 


Feed Your Dog Champion Dog Biscuit) — 


AND GOLD EMBOSSED, $1.50. ADDRE 
Field and Stream, 35 W. 2tst St., N.! 
/ we 





be 












This food makes him have regular habits because it is easily digested. It produces strength and stamina because every © 
ingredient goes to make red blood, sound bones, strong muscles and a glossy coat. Hunting dogs, fed on CHAMPION® D 
DOG BISCUIT. are better in condition and appearance after several days of hard work than other dogs before entering 7 ken: 
the field. Pet dogs are kept in prize ring condition by feeding CHAMPION DOG BISCUIT because this food overcomes § chai 
the bad effects of close confinement and insufficient exercise by preventing constipation. % I 
Send to-day for our illus‘rated booklist and a free ple of Champion Dog Biscuit. ; ss 
ST. PAUL BREAD CoO., Dept. F, St. Paul, Minn. Re 
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King AND QUEEN’S KENNEL 


——— OFFER 


For sale Six English Setter Puppies at $50.00 each 
Wheliped Feb. 17, 1905 

By the prize winner * Dick Belt m,” exhibited last 

ears Philade!phia, Boston, Newport. Fifteen 












1ins Out of the Imp. “My Lady,” never ex 
ed at bench show but winner of two field trials on 
The hunting and show qualities of 
hoth sire and dam are the best_that_can_ be produced. 
*"\pply. ESSEX PARK GAME PRESERVE, 

King and Queen s Kennel, Montague, Essex Co., Va. 


KING AND QUEEN'S KENNEL Offer: 
A Thoroughly Trained Pack of Six Beagles. Price $250.00 


These young dogs were broken by Mr. Croonen 
berghs (late Mgr. of the Chamberlin Preserve and 
now connected with the above). This pack has been 
worked together steadily for last two seasons and can 
be guaranteed. 


KING AND QUEEN'S KENNEL Offer: 
Their Services to a Limited Number of Pupils 


Mr. Croonenberghs will personally supervise, break 
and trainany wortl t theeffort. Instant obedience 
to signal will be taught to all. From this the finer 
points such asretrieving will follow, de me nding on the 
dog's mental capability. No fixed tariff can be na 
for this service, every dog having its own law. 
abundance and variety of game on this preserve 
(Pheasants, Hungarian Partridges, Quail, English 
Snipe and Woodcock) makes practical breaking of 
dogs a more easy proposition, Zach has the advan- 
tage of an old and well trained dog to work with and 
no one except his trainer is allowed to shoot over 
him. This, supplemented with the force collar, no 
use of whip, kindness, anda vast amount of patience 
will train a dog if it is possible. If not the dog will 
be returned. Nobad pupilskept. Apply to 


Essex Park Game Preserve, Montague, Essex Co., Va. 
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St. Louis World's Fair, 1904: 
Paris Exposition, 1900: 


SPRATT’S PATENT 


=MEAT FIBRINE=— 


TERRIER 
BISCUITS 














These biscuits are specially prepared for terriers of 
breeds and other medium-sized dogs They form ; 
balanced ration, containing the Vv proportions 
meat, bone, cereals and vegetables i us mbination 

Eaten with avidity, they are easi ested ike be 
and muscle, and t fat, thus ensuring the true terrier quali- 


ties of energy and action, 





Send for Catalogi ‘Dog Culture vith practical chapters 
on the feeding, kenneling and management of dogs 
chapter on cats. 
Je also manufacture specially prepared foods for dogs, 


puppies, rabbits, cats, poultry, game, pigeons, fish 


SPRATT’S PATENT (Am.) Ltd. 
Newark. N. J. St. Louis, Mo. 


Gold Medal and Highest Award 
Gold Medal and Highest Award 


Also a 


, birds, ete. 


San Francisco, Cal, 








AIREDALES TO WIN AND WORK 











Savinhurst Kennels 


MILTON, MASS. 
P. O. Address, Mattapan, Mass. 








We missed Toronto, 
Bryn Mawr, and yet our 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS 


62 - - Firsts 

27 - - Seconds 

16 - . Championships 
27 - - Specials 


nd Team Prize wherever offered. 


Newport, Middletown and 
record for 1904 is as follows : 


AT STUD. 
CHAMPION THE NEW KING (65826) 


Winner of many firsts and specials in England and 
America, and has produced some grand puppies taking 
prizes for best American bred. 

Puppies from Crown Duchess, Clonmel Majesty and 
other choice bitches. 














Gordon Setters for Sale 


In addition Ch. “Sabine Result” won the Grand 
hallenge Cup, and his get captured the Produce 

pBtakes. 

| We hope to do better in 1905. 

Usually have young stock for sale. 


he Sabine Kennels, Orange, Tex. 







Jap A, Jay A, Jean A, Jess A, Jingle 


Whelped January 21, 1905, by Senator A, 82615 
ex Bessy A, 69234. 


Address B. W. ANDREWS, Woodbury, N. J. 
or 204 River Front Stores, Philadelphia, Pa. 











WOODBINE KENNELS 


Breeders of Cocker Spaniels 
English Setters and Pointers 


Dogs boarded and conditioned for Bench Shows 
Be Bench Show and Field Trial Winners 
LOWELL MICHIGAN 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 
i. CL. ; 


BOO K 


Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED 








AY GLOVER, D.V.S, 








ait} -—~ 
a FRENCH POODLES 


MiPION 3 During the show season of 1901-1902, Red |Brook 
itering © kennels won over 100 prizes,of which 63 have been 
‘comes championships, firsts and specials. 


Prize winning 8s and registered puppies always 
on hand. = aan ” 


[| Red Brook Kennels, Great Neck, L. | 

















~ Dealers and Importers of 


HIGH CLASS DOGS 


PUPPIES OF ALL BREEDS ‘ 


PENN SQUARE Frank P. Smith 
KENNEL Prop., Phila., Pa. 
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1278 Broadway, N.Y. 

















A Golden Opportunity Within the Reach of All 


A Private Secretary 
Desires a Position. 


H IW would you like to have a private 
secretary whose sole duty it would 

be to prepare your reading for you? 
He would go through the daily papers of 
this country, with a sprinkling of the best of 
Europe, eliminate all the crime, scandal, 
and similar microbes of folly, blue-pencil 
the important, interesting news items, cut 
them out, and then 


to keep otherwise abreast of the times, 
and could thus grow wise without pain, 
would it not be worth money? 

THe Searcu-Licut modestly proposes 
to be your private secretary; terms, five 
cents a week, or two dollars a year, with- 
out board, lodging only being required; no 
objection to go any distance into the 
country;a family with children preferred; 
can furnish best references as to character, 
brightness, broadmindedness, wide 


knowledge, freedom 





collate, compare, con- 
lense and_ interpret 
and illumine all this 
news for you 

Then he would take 
the weeklies, the trade 
and class journals of 
all kinds, hundreds of 
magazines, reviews, re- 
ports and material 
from odd sources you 
never heard of, cover- 
ing the great, broad 
field of the 
progress, which he 


world’s 
would handle as he 
did the news. 


2, 
. oe 


Then he would clas- 
sify all this material in 
departments—in a way 
the mind could readily 





She Search-Light 


Jhrown on the Actinities of the World 





$F a  formertyy The Great Round We la £2.00 
Copy and She Weeks Progress” 


from bias, popularity 
and other needed quaili- 
ties from thousands of 
employers in all parts 


- of the world. 
= Moral: Subscribe To-day, 
¢ > 


THE SEARCH-LIGHT 
is edited by William 
Jordan, who 
was successively  edi- 


George 


tor of Current Litera- 
ture, managing editor 
of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and then edi- 
tor of the Saturday 
Evening Post. Heis as- 
®. sisted by an able staff, 
the Managing Editor 
being George J. Hagar, 
Editor of Harper’s En- 
yearly cyclopedia of U. S. 
History, and one of 








assimilate and _ retain 
it; he arrange it all in a nicely 
printed form for you, and then index it— 
index it really, too, so that you could re- 


would 


fresh your memory of any time of prior 
history on any subject by a mere turn of 
your hand to some earlier number. 

If you could thus be saved time, money 
mind and 
memory from the hopeless, vain attempt 


and energy, could preserve 


the revisers of the 
seven best known cyclopedias. 

It will even serve you for eight weeks on 
trial for 25c., if this amount is forwarded 
with your address, and you state that you 
saw this offer in Field and Stream. 

Agents are wanted everywhere. Bright, 
active boys, as wellas the ‘grown ups,” 
can earn money by taking orders for THE 


SrarcuH-Licut. Write for particulars. 


THE SEARCH-LIGHT PUBLISHING CO., 24-26 Murray St. N.Y. 
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A Seasonable Hint to Advertisers 


@ At this time of the year when fiction and frenzied finance 
Sories begin to pall on the reader, he turns to a magazine like 
Field and Stream which breathes forth the inspiration of 
Spring and Life Out-of-doors. 


@ Dollar for dollar and reader for reader, Field and Stream, 
as an advertising medium, is beyond question among the fore- 
front of the standard magazines of the day—those in popular 
demand and having an established national circulation. 








@ Space in Field and Stream at $80 per page covers a fol- 
lowing of 250,000 or more interested readers—all the best 
class of people who believe in enjoying life as they go along and 
who have the money to spend. 


@ In its field of Outdoor Sport, Travel and Adventure, 
Field and Stream stands pre-eminent. It is the one magazine of 
its kind which has done and is doing things. It has an ever- 
tightening grip on its readers, year in and year out, but particu- 
larly so during these Spring months when the spirit calls us to 
the woods and waters. 








@ Field and Stream is one of the very few publications that 
could get along without any advertising revenue. Its large and 
ever-growing subscription list and news-stand sales alone afford a 
source of profit. Of course we want all the good advertising 
we can get, so that we can spend more money on exploring 
expeditions and on a hundred other ambitious things we have 
set out to do to make Field and Stream a still better and 
bigger magazine. 





FIELD AND STREAM, Inc. 
JOHN P. BURKHARD, 
35 West 21st Street, New York President and General Manager. 
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Beer doesn’t cause biliousness 
if it is aged well. It’s the green 
beer that should be avoided. 


Schlitz is aged for months 
before it is marketed; aged in 
refrigeration. This process alone 
requires five million cubic feet 


of room. 





But the result is beer that is 
good for 


you. 





The Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Famou 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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A REAL FANTAIL 
One of the conspicuous features of fantails is the black tuft at the end of the tail 
as the photograph was made—apparently the same buck photographed fighting a tree) 


This buck was badiy wounded 
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‘FIELD AND STREAM 


NINTH YEAR Apri 


THE FAN- 


The Mythical American Gazelle a Re 


Trained Woodsman and Naturalist 


By JOSEF 
Illustrated from phe 


LD timers always asserted that along 
the streams in the great North- 
west there once existed a certain small 
deer, called fan-tail or gazelle deer. The 
great majority of people, led by scientific 
closet naturalists, discredited that asser- 
tion as erroneous, and but a very limited 
number of investigators know that at 
present a remnant of those deer is still to 
be found at large. The following are my 
own experiences with these deer: 

Several years ago I started to investi- 
gate the stories about the species in those 
sections which were claimed to have been 
their favorite haunts at the beginning of 
the last decennium of the 19th century. 
Though horns and skeletons, which | 
found in fair numbers, convinced me that 
a variety differing from the common 
white-tail deer had existed there, I was 
unable to unearth more convincing evi- 
dence in the form of skins, ete., until, two 
years ago, when I left the lower country to 
search in the mountains. There, during 
my daily rambles through the woods, a 
small deer, which appeared to be ex- 
ceptionally tame, soon attracted my at- 
tention. At first I considered it to be a 
large fawn, but as it had no spots I soon 
disearded this idea. A closer observa- 
tion revealed the fact that it possessed 
several features different from those of 
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TAIL DEER 


ality—Unanswerable Proof Brought by a 


BRUNNER 
tographs by the author 


the white-tail deer. I felt sure I had 
found what I did not anticipate at the 
outset, a gazelle deer—alive! 

From then on the evidence that fan- 
tails were not extinet, but still existed in 
quite fair numbers, accumulated rapidly. 
The hoof of a fan-tail deer, although as 
broad as that of a full-grown whitetail, 
is no longer than the hoof of a fawn of 
the latter species. Because of this the 
trace of a gazelle deer may be easily dis- 
tinguished from that made by another 
deer; that is, if imprinted in soft snow 
or mud. In frozen snow, or if the trace 
were not plainly visible, it would be im- 
possible even for the most thorough 
woodsman to tell the tracks of a fan-tail 
deer from those of others if there was not 
difference in the trail. But there is, at 
least during a certain season, and this fact 
alone would knock out all possible objec- 
tions of those who consider the fantails 
but small specimens of Odocolieus virgin- 
ianus and not a distinet species. 

From November until about the middle 
of January, as every one knows who has 
hunted during that time, the bucks of 
whitetails make trails very different 
from those of does. The steps are short- 
er, not straight in a line, and between 
each two there appears a drag-like im- 
print. The trail of the fan-tail buck does 
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MY LADY FANTAIL 
A Gazelle Doe—An old friend of Mr. Brunner’s. Republished from Fietp anp STREAM, 1903 











510 FIELD 
not change during any season of the year, 
and it is almost impossible to distinguish 
it from the trail of a doe at any time. 
No hunter ever claimed that he was able 
to tell the traces of a roebuck from those 
of does of that species, and none ever will 
justly claim that he can distinguish with 
certainty the trail of a fan-tail buck 
from that of a doe. 

As the hoof of the fantail tapers from 
the heel toward the toe, so the head of 
it tapers from the ears toward the nose. 
In other words, the skull of the fantail is 
as broad across as that of the’ common 
red deer; but as the head is shorter, if 
appears to be quite pointed at the nose. 
The horns of the gazelle buck are gen- 
erally a tiny affair, althowgh, as no rule 
is without an exception, it would be unwise 
to consider a deer with fair-sized horns a 
mongrel if all other features were those of 
the fantail. 

Though the antlers of the fantail are 
cleansed of velvet at the same time as 
those of whitetail (about September 1), 
they are shed nearly a month later than 
those of the latter. At Christmas time, 
1903, all white-tail bucks in this section 
were hornless, vet at the beginning of 
February, 1904, I saw a gazelle buck with 
his head still crowned. At the close of 
December, 1904, whitetails again had 
shed their horns; yet on December 29 
a friend of mine shot a fan-tail buck 
whose horns would not have been shed 
for at least a month. On January 8 and 
January 22, 1905, I saw gazelle bucks 
with their heads still crowned. 

Since the remaining number of these 
deer is small, the observed cases in regard 
to the shedding of horns are necessarily 
few. Nevertheless, they seem to justify 
the conclusion that fantails are at least 
one month behind whitetails in disposing 
of their antlers. Fan-tail bucks are ap- 
parently fierce fighters, as all that I have 
seen, dead and alive, bore battle sears in- 
numerable. From the appearance of 
numerous horns and skulls which came 
under my examination in the past, I 
judge that the growth of the horns of 
fantails becomes less vigorous after a cer- 
tain age is reached by the animals, the 
same as is the case, in many instances, of 
the European roebuck. 


AND 


STREAM 
The general color of the fantail is that 
of the common white-tail deer. Hoy. 


ever, the fantail’s tail, which is about 
sixteen inches long and twelve inches 
broad when spread, bears at the upper 
side of the end a tuft of distinetly black 
hair. 

The largest gazelle deer I have seen was 
about the size of a small two-year-old red 
deer. The usual size is about that of g 
yearling of the latter species. Mon- 
vrels, a cross of gazelle and white-tail 
deer, grow to a somewhat larger size than 
the pure bred fan-tail deer, but they 
never grow nearly as big as the white 
tail deer. These mongrels invariably 
lack the black tuft at the tail, but the 
form of the head is mostly that of the 
gazelle deer, and, if a buck, the horns are 
always comparatively tiny. 
tion leads me to believe that they are 
always the offspring of a buck gazelle 
and a white-tail doe. 

Gazelle deer seem to give birth to but 
one fawn annually, at least I have 
watched several of them and never yet 
saw one with two fawns. This may ap- 
pear odd, but the fact that they have 
so quickly vanished from sections where 
white-tail deer have held their own well 
seems to be a reasonable argument in 
support of the above conclusion, though, 
of course, there are other reasons to be 
found in their habits, which may account 
for their disappearance from those dis- 
tricts. 

A gazelle deer will not run until it 
knows absolutely that it cannot remain 
where it is without being stepped on or 
run over. It will always try to let aman 
go by it. This is a bad habit for its wel- 
fare, but not the worst. If it is forced to 
run, it does so for but a short distanee, 
soon falling into a trot and stopping again 
in the next thicket it reaches. An old 
buck, which had his regular stand about 
half a mile from my cabin, was the only 
exception to the rule. He, too, invariably 
let me come closer than thirty yards be- 
fore he got up and ran, but his trot did 
not cease inside of ten miles, as I often 
ascertained by tracing him. He always 
was back the following day, and this 
caused me to trail him on horseback to 
see how far he went. It is a cold fact 
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THE 


that the route he made was at least thirty 
miles, and as he, as stated, was always 
back the day after I jumped him, I be- 
lieve he covered the entire distance with- 
out stopping. On horseback I could not 
keep on the trail everywhere, and often 
had to take a circuitous route until I 
struck the trail again. 

The bony remains prove that fan-tail 
deer were quite numerous along almost 
all the streams east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. They became extinct in the more 
open or settled parts of the country at the 
close of the nineteenth century. The 
last ones in those sections were presum- 
ably killed in the Musselshell and Missouri 
river country because there are still some 
mongrels to be found there. A letter 
from Dr. W. R. Allen, of Billings, Mont., 
who has devoted more time in investi- 
gating this matter than any man known 
to me, contains the information that its 
writer spent fifteen years in vain attempts 
to get a skin of one of these animals. 
This convinces me that they can now 
only be found in heavily wooded country, 
and even there their range is very 
limited. 

In the Little Snowy Mountains, their 
only known habitat at present, they can 
never be found north of the ridge which 
divides the north and south-fork country 
of Flatwillow creek, and they never ven- 
ture farther west than within one mile 
and a-half of the Big Snowys. In the 
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latter mountains I never found a trace 
of them, though I spent much time there. 
The two Townships 12, Ranges 20 and 21, 
constitute practically their entire range, 
and even in this limited territory each 
individual and each family seems to have 
its preferred location. The doe of which 
I spoke at the beginning of this article 
has, as I believe, not wandered out of a 
four-section limit once in twelve months. 
As she stays usually in a small bunch of 
willows on an almost barren hillside where 
no hunter would look for deer, it is prob- 
able that she will for years to come elude 
the dangers of the open season, unless she 
is found by chance at another place, like 
her fawn, which was killed early the past 
season. 

Quite a number of fan-tail deer were 
killed during last season, and in a few 
years more they will be gone entirely if 
nothing is done to protect them. The 
only effective means to do so would be 
the reservation of the wooded sections 
of Township 12, Range 21 E, south of the 
south fork of Flatwillow creek by the 
Iederal Government as a game preserve. 
This would work no hardship on any- 
body. On the contrary, it would be 
welcomed by all living near this district, 
and the people of the entire Union would 
be spared the reproach of posterity that 
they did nothing to prevent the ex- 
termination of the only American gazelle, 
the actual fan-tailed deer. 





MORE 
Killed during the season of 1904 


(Horns of a white-tail and of a gazelle buck. 


the examination of their teeth, of the same age 


PROOF 


Both animals were, according to 


The number of prongs has no bearing 


on age, as has been conclusively proved) 
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A WILD GREAT 


BLUE HERON IN CHARACTERISTIC POSE 


SOME PHOTOGRAPHS AND THEIR MAKING 


The Story of the Triumph of Perseverance, Patience and Wit Over 
; } 


Conditions which, for the Time, Presaged Failure 


By SILAS A ° 


LOTT RIDGE. 


Copyrighted 1905, by S. A. Lottridge 


NE learns, after studying wild crea- 

tures for a time, that often they can 
be tempted, just as we are told Father 
Adam was tempted—by something good 
to eat. Food, carefully arranged, will 
entice the wary ones even within range of 
the camera’s eye. Of course the photog- 
rapher must have more than a simple 
knowledge of where the game lives; be- 
sides knowing the habitat of the creature 
it is necessary to know its favorite food, 
where it is accustomed to take its sun 
bath, or have a knowledge of some other 
pronounced habit. Then he needs some 
means by which the lens shutter may be 


worked at a distanee, such as an air 


pump and a length of rubber tubing, 
an electrical attachment or other device, 


and he himself must keep carefully out 
of sight. The working out of these de 
tails requires a considerable amount of 
time and patience, which may, after all, 
count for naught at the end of days or 
even weeks of work. Few but enthusi- 
astic experts would undertake the phote- 
graphing of a wild red fox, marsh hawk, 
great blue heron, woodechuck, raccoon, 
or “hen hawk,” but even these may be 
photographed if the desire is strong 
enough to overcome patience-trying diff- 
culties. Perhaps I can best explain to 
the reader and to those who may be in- 
terested to try a hand at photographing 
our commonest wild creatures, some of 
the problems to be encountered by taking 
a few incidents from my own experience 
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SOME PHOTOGRAPHS 

and by speaking of the difficulties as they 
appeared and showing how they were 
overcome. 

Among the animals before mentioned, 
the woodehuck is the most easily photo- 
graphed. The best season to do this 
suecessfully is during the months of July 
and August, for at that time of the year 
the woodehuck indulges himself fre- 
quently in long sun baths, his favorite 
time being about ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing. In the open meadow he takes his 
sunning at the entrance of the burrow; 
but here the photographie effect cannot 
be artistic; and then, too, it is a difficult 
problem to conceal the camera. The 
chances of suecess will be augmented by 
locating burrows near old rail fences, 
walls or stone heaps that are partially 
concealed by bushes. These are ideal 
locations for the woodehucks, and their 
sunning places are readily found on 
fence, stump, or stone pile by the fine dust 
which they leave there. Having found 
a place of this kind which has the appear- 
ance of being frequently used, the position 
of the sun at about the time the wood- 
chuck will be enjoying his morning 
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siesta must be caleulated. Next, the 
camera must be located with reference to 
the subject to be photographed, with the 
sun, at the time of exposure, shining at 
the rear of the lens. Should there be no 
bush for concealing the camera in the 
desired position, a little forestry may be 
practiced, provided the farmer does not 
object. This is a very exacting task, for 
most wild creatures look with suspicion 
upon any object which fails to harmonize 
with the accustomed appearance of the 
nearby landscape. Unless great care is 
exercised, the woodehuck may in this way 
be frightened away from his sunning 
place for two or three days, while in ex- 
treme cases he may change his location 
altogether. Last of all, the operator 
must look for a place of concealment for 
himself, some eighty or more feet away, 
from which he may work the release of 
the shutter. This retreat, however, 
must command a good view of the place 
where the woodchuck is to be photo- 
graphed. This, in a general way, answers 
to the preliminary preparation for the 
photographing of the woodchuck, or any 
other wild animal that is to come into a 
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certain position, either of its own volition 
or from being coaxed there. 

I will outline somewhat in detail the 
photographing of a woodechuck on a 
fence. On August 2, the preliminaries 
being completed, I took my place to wait 
and watch in concealment. It was an 
ideal woodehuek morning, the sun being 
partially clouded and a light breeze blow- 
ing from the west. Hour after hour 
passed away, and noon finally came, but 
I saw nothing of the woodchuck that had 
appeared there on several occasions be- 
fore. There being but a slight chance of 
the woodchuck’s taking a sun bath in the 
afternoon, I suspended operations until 
the following morning. This time I had 
better success, for shortly after eight 
o'clock the woodchuck appeared at the 
entrance of his burrow and carefully sur- 
veyed the surroundings. When con- 
vineced that all was well, he moved about 
in the grass, nibbling the tender portions 
until satisfied. Then he climbed the 
fence, taking a very comfortable reclining 
position in front of the camera, but with 
his tail toward it! There he dozed away 


AND 





STREAM 


for an hour, when, hearing some noig 
he clambered off, never once turnip 


his face toward the camera. The ney 
morning I was again in my place ¢ 
concealment and about nine o’¢loc& 





the woodchuck appeared and ate , 
hearty breakfast. Then he took a gy 
bath at the entrance of his burroy 


for half an hour, and _ finally, lazih 
crawled into his hole —and that was th; 
last seen of him that day. On the fourth 


day, at about ten o’clock, he mounted thy 
fence and I made an exposure; but for 
some reason the shutter did not close 
so the plate was spoiled by over-exposure 
On the two succeeding days the wood @ 
chuck did not appear at all, but on the 
morning of the seventh he appeared at 
about half-past nine. After a hearty 
breakfast, followed by a frolie with 4 
neighboring woodchuck, he mounted the 
fence —tail toward the lens. In half an 
hour, however, he took a new _ position, 
this time very considerately facing the 
camera. I ‘snapped’ him. The slight 
noise made by the shutter did not 
frighten him. After a few moments | 
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““COAXED INTO POSITION BY MEANS OF FOOD’ 
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* very considerately jacing the camera 


whistled and he hustled from the fence 
into his burrow. 

Upon developing the plate I was well 
pleased with the picture and in a few days, 
using the same method, I sueceeded in 
making the photograph in which the 
woodchuck is shown at the entrance of 
the burrow. This was made on the sec- 
ond day, being less difficult to secure. 
One afternoon, after a fruitless morning 
at woodchuck photography, I was tramp- 
ing through the woods looking for stray 
“snap shots” when I came upon a beech 
tree which I had noticed several times 
before. It had interested me on account 
of some suspicious-looking scratches on 
the bark and a large hole in the trunk 
some thirty feet from the ground. It had 
very much the appearance of being the 
snug retreat of some animal. Having 
my “climbers”? with me, I ascended the 
tree. 

To my gratification and delight the 
cavity contained a raccoon. But how 
was he to be photographed? The only 
large tree that stood near the beech was 
a maple. If I could induce Mr. ’Coon 


to leave his retreat he would probably sit 
long enough on one or the other of the 
trees for me to make an exposure. After 
submitting to rather vigorous 
prodding from a stick in my hands, the 
’coon showed himself. He ran from the 
beech into the maple at once, finally seat- 
ing himself on a large dead limb and 
looking across the way at me with a de- 
cidedly vexed expression on his face. 

I descended the beech and taking the 
camera on my back climbed the maple. 
The raccoon never budged, as I seated 
myself astride a limb opposite him and 
proceeded to unfold my apparatus; but 
several times he displayed a beautiful set 
of pearly white teeth, and once or twice 
gave a decided growl of dissatisfaction. 
I waited some time for -him to “look 
pleasant”? but he absolutely declined to 
accommodate me. So I photographed 
him in his ugly mood. 

My success must have turned my head, 
for immediately upon “snapping” the 
animal I lost my balance and fell back- 
ward from the limb! Utterly unmindful 
of my own safety, I held my pet camera 


some 
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high above my head and saved it intact. 


As soon as ny somewhat jarred nerves 
would allow, I picked myself up and 
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a queer, puzzled ex pre ssion 


looked for the raceoon, There he still 
sat. looking at me over the side of the 
limb with a queer, puzzled expression on 
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SOME PHOTOGRAPHS 


his face. His countenance had so 
changed that 1 decided I must have an- 
other shot at him. Laboriously and 
with many misgivings I again ascended 
the tree to the former position. I se- 
cured several more negatives of my new 
acquaintance, As I descended the tree 
and passed out of his sight, I fancied Mr. 
Coon was still wondering, and smiling, 
perhaps, at my clumsy climbing and the 
sudden method of my first descent. 

It was several years after I had taken 
these animal photographs that I was 
enabled to gratify a long-felt desire to 
secure some pictures of the “hen hawk.” 
I was tramping through a marshy place 
in a piece of woods on a hill in Central 
New York State, when I accidentally 
surprised a red-tailed hawk which was 
probably hunting for frogs or other food. 
Only a few days before I had seen a hawk 
of this species within a short distance of 
the same place. On this day, after 1 saw 
this second hawk, I came upon a boy 
setting some traps by a stump in a clear- 
ing on the edge of the swamp. He 
seattered about them the waste parts of 
a fowl and also a woodehuck that had 
been dissected. He told me that skunks 
from the woods nearby were troubling his 
chickens. 

I inquired of him if he had seen any 
hawks about, and why he believed it was 
skunks and not hawks that had caught 
his chickens. He answered that the 
chickens were taken only at night and for 
this reason it could not be the work of 
hawks, although they were plentiful in 
the swamp. 

From what I had seen of the hawks in 
the vicinity, and having good reasons for 
believing that some young had been 
reared there in the spring, this bountiful 
supply of bait suggested an idea. I had 
seen but a few days before a whole family 
of redtails about a woodechuek that had 
been shot and left by its burrow near a 
fence. It is seldom that the old hawks 
feed upon carrion, but many times they 
will come and sit close by if there are 
convenient perches for them. The young 
may be tempted to eat of it, for they are 
not skilled in hunting, and cannot catch 
their prey so readily as the older and 
more experienced hawks. It is the 
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young that sometimes come to the 
poultry yard, for they can catch a chicken 
more easily than they can catch a mouse. 

[ inquired of the boy if he would be 
busy for the next few days, and being 
answered in the negative, [| employed him 
to do a little of my bird watching for me. 

Near the stump where the traps were 
set lay a small tree, and we placed one 
end upon the stump, while the other 
rested upon the ground. Just to the 
rear was the swamp where the hawks had 
been seen. The duty of the boy was to 
rise early in the morning, and from a se- 
cluded spot watch the tree which we had 
placed upon he stump. The first morn- 
ing he saw nothing, but the second he 
saw two of the birds perched upon the 
tree, with a third nearby, none of them 
venturing nearer the bait. 

It was now time for me to watch. | 
placed my camera in position the night 
before, concealing it carefully. I was on 
hand before daybreak and had the slide 
of the plate-holder drawn and the re- 
lease to the shutter ready to operate if 
the hawks appeared. But they did not 
come this morning, nor the next. It 
seemed necessary to try to coax them to 
come, So the traps and bait intended 
for the skunks were removed; then a 
fowl was killed and parts of it put about 
the swamp upon stakes five or six feet 
high. These parts were taken by some- 
thing in the morning and in the late 
afternoon, probably by the hawks; owls 
may have secured some pieces that were 
not taken before dark. This feeding proe- 
ess was kept up for four days, the food 
being renewed several times in some cases, 
and then all remaining bait was removed 
from the stakes. Again fresh bait was 
placed by the stump as the boy had it in 
the beginning. 

The camera was placed in position as 
previously, and long before daylight I was 
in my place of concealment with the shut- 
ter release apparatus adjusted and ready. 
The gray appeared in the east, then fol- 
lowed the beautiful coloring that some- 
times appears just before sunrise; but 
no visitors came. The morning slowly 
wore on until ten o’clock, and if the 
hawks had not breakfasted they must 
have been hungry indeed, judging from 
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“LOGKING THE SITUATION OVER” 


my own feelings. I had now been at work 
ten days and had not made a single ex- 
posure. It was discouraging; but  re- 
calling other photographs that I had 
waited years for, and worked for steadily 
days at a time, I was not warranted in 
giving this one up. The following morn- 
ing was spent in useless waiting, as also 
was the next. Then followed another 
brief period of baiting from the stakes, 
and an early morning watch. It was 
nearly eight o’clock and I was ready to 
give up, to try another morning, when, 
as if from nowhere, a beautiful red-tailed 
hawk dropped gracefully upon the 
perch arranged for him. He folded his 
wings, stood at his full height with his 
neck outstretched and head slightly 
turned, and seemed to eye. the bait sus- 
piciously. Quickly I opened and closed 
the shutter. The snapshot was made: 
A moment later he was sailing over the 
treetops whistling back to me, ‘“Kee-e-e, 
kee-e-e.”’ In due time the precious nega- 
tive was developed, and before it was dry 
it was named, “ Looking the Situation 
Over.”’ 

In the days that followed two other 
hawk negatives were made, and one, a 


particularly fine one, was called, ‘‘Coaxed 
into Position by Means of Food.’’ Those 
were pleasant days spent with the “hen 
hawks” and I learned many interesting 
and instructive things; but my ingenuity 
and patience were taxed to the utmost to 
outwit those wary, wild birds. 

Many of the shore and water birds are 
comparatively easy to photograph, but 
the great blue heron is an exception, be- 
ing fully as difficult to coax into a pose 
as the hen hawk. I recall many fruitless 
attempts to stalk this bird with the 
camera, even when the young were 
nearby. The accompanying illustration 
was made from a photograph whieh 
is the product of about three weeks’ con- 
tinual work. This ineludes the days 
spent in coaxing and feeding at an arti- 
ficial pond. 

In the river view which accompanies 
this article, directly behind the cross on 
the point of land extending into the 
water, may be noticed the tops of several 
tall evergreens. In one of these trees a 
pair of great blue herons had constructed 
a nest for the rearing of their young. 
Quite frequently I had noticed the parent 
birds fishing along the river, and one of 
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their favorite feeding grounds was the 
point marked with a white cross in the 
engraving. It was one thing to lie con- 
cealed on the opposite shore and watch 
these beautiful bfrds at their favorite 
pastime of spearing fish, while it was quite 
another to bring them within lens shot 
of the camera. 

After some preliminary experiments | 
decided that the only way of promising a 
thing like suecess was to induce the 
birds, if possible, to fish at a certain 
point. Accordingly, I constructed an 
artificial pond, about two feet by three, 
on the point of land above mentioned, 
by seooping out the sand from among 
the seattered weeds until the bottom was 
a little lower than the level of the river. 
This kept a fairly constant water level, 
excepting when it rained hard. When 
the pond was completed I stocked it with 
frogs and fish, but it was difficult to keep 
a good supply on account of thieving ani- 
mals. The question may arise as to how | 
kept frogs confined in such a small pond. 
This was quite a simple matter—a string 
was fastened to a hind leg of each frog 
and these strings were then tied to stakes 








at the entrance of the burrow 


set up for that purpose. The strings were 
of different lengths to allow some of the 
frogs to escape, for the time being, under 
flat stones, when danger threatened. 
This arrangement kept up a more con- 
stant supply of food, for the number in 
the pond being limited to about ten frogs, 
one hungry heron would have taken 
them all at one meal. 

When the pond was ready I watched 
it for the greater part of two days before 
I saw a heron feeding there, and then for 
the ten days following I watched at var- 
ious times and replenished it often with 
fish and frogs. I learned one thing by 
my vigilance—that the great blue heron 
has no particular time of day for its fish- 
ing. This irregularity, of course, made it 
more difficult to secure photographs. 

3y what I actually witnessed and by the 
track records left about the edge of the 
pond, I was convinced that the herons 
were feeding there quite often, but not 
to the extent that I had anticipated. As 
there was some encouragement, however, 
I decided to begin the real work. The 
camera was placed in position, carefully 
screened, by the artificial pond, and the 
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AND 





STREAM 








release of the shutter was taken to the 
opposite shore of the stream, where from 
a slightly elevated position | commanded 
an excellent view. I was on duty now 
from two to six hours per day, and 
several times I nearly succeeded in mak- 
Ing a picture. Finally, after I had 
worked in this way for nine days, with 
absolutely no results, one of the beautiful 
birds alighted at one end of the little 
pond, stretched himself to his full height 

the attitude which the heron always 
seems to take on first alighting—and re- 
mained perfectly motionless for a minute 
or more, carefully surveying the im- 
mediate vicinity for enemies. In this 
characteristic pose I photographed him. 

It is conclusive fram the above 
sketches that the photographing of our 
common wild creatures is not very 
difficult, providing the undertaking is 
conducted on carefully formulated plans. 
Of course, the operator must be properly 
equipped; but poor results can be 
obtained with the average small hand 
‘amera. Nothing smaller than a 5x7 
negative should be made, and the lens 
should cut sharp and clear to the edge. 
A good lens is the chief essential; of 


sO 


course, the camera must be the long. 
focus type. The tripod should be a m 
stantial one, for it will be called upon 
stand firm in all sorts of places. The 
photographer must look to his persongl 
comfort also. One grows tired of sitting 
for hours at a time, in one position on g 
wet log. The focusing cloth is some 
times of additional use as a waterproo! 
cushion—but this does not improve j 
for its first intent. Mosquitoes ofte 
are thick in the shade of your hiding 
place. Provide yourself well with mos 
quito dope. Also have, by all means, 
pair of strong field-glasses, and be careful 
to wear clothing which will harmonix 
with your surroundings. Then yo 
must learn to keep very still, especially 
if trying to photograph hawks. A 
inopportune movement may cost you 
an opportunity long waited for. 

The pleasure of the work far outweighs 
the pains and the profit is very con 
siderable; for I can truly say that th 
very best I have learned about the wil 
creatures has not been found in books 
but gained by an intimate acquaintane 
with them through the instrumentality of 
the camera. 
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NATURE’S BRIDGE OVER A HIGHWAY 
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* * rode on an inanimate donkey 


WHEN YOU WERE A BOY 


The Natural Craving of the Little Children of the Rich and Poor for Outdoor Life 


and Some of the Effects which the First Taste of Freedom Produces 


By EDWARD CAVE 


ERHAPS, when you were a small 
child, your father was a farmer and 

you lived somewhere north of the forty- 
first parallel and east of the Cascade 
mountains. The winter was fearfully 
long, and dull to an even greater degree. 
You grew peaked and irritable from your 
confinement within doors and your small 
wits were flayed threadbare to devise new 
amusements. Even the ominous, gut- 
tural bandying of Tim and Tom beneath 


the stove ceased to interest you; they 
must proceed to something serious before 
you would be enticed from the window, 
where you watched and waited. As the 
days grew longer and the buds began to 
show on the lilacs that fringed the ve- 
randa your hopes grew, and you watched 
with eager eyes the snow-banks slowly, 
very slowly diminish under the gentle 
ardor of the March sun. You were wait- 
ing for spring. 
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By and bye, there were eggs on the 
breakfast table, and Father was at home 
for his dinner. He would haul no 
more cord-wood or sawlogs that winter. 
Strange men began to come to look at the 
fat steers and feel of their ribs. The snow 
was all melted off the front steps now, so 
one fine forenoon you slipped out the 
front door and tiptoed across the ve- 
randa and down to where the gravel walk 
used to be. Then you skipped from one 
tuft of grass to another, across the inter- 
vening snow, to the southeast corner of 
the house, where there was enough grass 
to stand upon. Some of the grass was 
green, and, my goodness, but you were 
tickled! The eaves were dripping, and 
the rain-spout trickled pleasaytly. What 
was that little round thing there, just 
peeping out of the snow? A nine-pin 
ball! and you hadn’t seen any of them 
for over a month. But good gracious, 
how wet your foot got when you stepped 


AND 





STREAM 


out to reach it! You didn’t want to go 
into the house just yet awhile, and, being 
only a little nipper, you had no pockets, 
so you had to carry the ball. But it 
was wet and dirty, so you rolled it up on 
the veranda, to leave it till you went in, 
It promptly rolled back to you. You 
rolled it up to the door, this time a little 
harder, and it again rolled back to you. 
Then you picked it up and flung it with 
all your might, but being only a five-year- 
old you could not throw straight, and to 
your consternation the ball smashed 
through one of the long French parlor 
windows! You ran and hid under the 
steps. Shortly the front door opened, 
then all was still. Mother was looking 
for you, and you held your breath and 
shivered in apprehension; you were sure 
she held in her hand the hard, shiny 
leather insole out of grandfather’s boot, 
that she resorted to in such emergencies. 
Then she called you. Your sister was at 
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or played at hop-scotch 


the door with her, exclaiming in horrified 
tones over the ruin you had wrought. 
How you hated her for it! She always 
took supreme delight in your misfortunes. 
Mother saw your little tracks in the snow 
at the end of the steps, and she fished you 
out in a hurry, hustled you indoors, and 
applied your punishment. But you did 
not ery much, for she was amused and 
dealt lightly with you, though she was 
grieved over the shattered window—a 
new pane would cost sixty cents, and 
Father would be angry. 

Father had been a boy and understood. 
The joy of a few moments out of doors, 
with the breath of spring in the air, after 
so long a siege behind the window pane, 
was enough to make a boy do almost any- 
thing. So the window was temporarily 
repaired with a piece of cardboard and 
you got only one licking that time. The 
adventure was fully worth what it cost. 

The friend who shares your sporting 
trips with you, as a boy, may have lived 
on a farm in the South, and if so, he had 
an occasional hour outdoors of a favorable 
winter forenoon with Uncle Jerry. He 
sat on the sunny side of a woodpile while 
the old darky, with infinite patience and 
elaborate attention to detail, reduced the 
pile, a very stingy bit at a time, to stove 


wood. Uncle Jerry would rather not 
work at all those sunshiny mornings. 
Then he followed Uncle Jerry about his 
chores, visited the cow stable and the 
sheep pen, and spent much time in 
admiring the poultry. And_ perhaps 
Uncle Jerry’s grandson was fattening an 
ugly, funny, rat-tailed possum in a little 
pen built for it, and took it out to show 
him. He fastened Mr. ’Possum’s tail in 
the split end of a suitable stick from the 
woodpile and gave it the little white boy 
to carry over his shoulder. My, wasn’t 
that possum heavy! How the boy stag- 
gered and grunted as he manfully strove 
to carry it proudly, and how Uncle Jerry 
did chuckle and clap his old wrinkled 
black hands. 

Those brief outings with Uncle Jerry 
were most satisfactory, but as yet the boy 
could only be out of doors on fair days. 
So he watched out the window and con- 
jured in his young mind pictures of the 
many things he was going to do, by and 
bye, when spring came, practically none 
of which to this day, be it said, has ever 
been done. 

It may have been that the man you 
met and camped with overnight on the 
Tobique last fall lived in a city, that his 
father belonged to a union, and a lodge, 
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and a political marching club, and walked 
two miles to his work every day, to save 
carfare. In that event his childhood 
winters and summers were almost uni- 
formly dull. But, even so, he also wel- 
comed spring, for there were other little 
duffers in the block who would be on the 
street, and if nothing more, they could 
hollo at each other—and when he got a 
trifle bigger he could play marbles, pitch 
pennies, shoot craps, play ball and 
fight! His amusements of course, would 
be derived almost entirely from one 
or another competition with his com- 
panions. But, during the first stage 
of his outdoor life, being too puny to 
enter the lists, he amused himself by 
looking on, and by running, and_ holling 
and watching the ever changing ferment 
of city life about him. He, too, spent 
much of his time at the window, chafing 
for something to do, yearning for spring 
and the out-of-doors, hoping to some day 
have a pair of roller skates and go to 
the park. 

Again, in the ease of the friend who 
makes yearly trips to the Selkirks, it 
may have been that his father’s vocation 
was that of adding, in divers ways, to an 
already ample fortune, that their home 
was a grand brownstone in a great city. 
If so, the boy actuaily suffered for spring 
to come. Not that he did not get out of 
doors on oceasions, but that he might get 
away from the city, the rule of his nurse- 
maid and the hateful nursery, out into 
the country where he could disport him- 
self like a natural boy, bareheaded, may- 
hap often barefooted, and invariably 
dirty. True, he often went to the park, 
and rode on an inanimate donkey, or in 
the goat carriages, or rolled a hoop or 
played at hop-seotch with other boys and 
girls; but always he was under restraint, 
always on parade. He did nothing nat- 
ural, save perhaps when he spat in the 
face of the boy who ealled him a “Shee- 
ny,” or stamped on the nursemaid’s foot 
when she captured him after a runaway 
chase, or stuck out his tongue at the big 
girl who slapped him, or shied a stone at 
the boy who thumbed his nose at him. 
For nine months of the year he lived in a 
sphere of sanitary estheticism, a condi- 
tion prescribed by a fond, though highly 





unnatural mother. She was a woman to 
whom show meant everything, to whom 
children were an encumbrance, almost g 
disgrace. Hence her child’s handsome 
clothes, his effeminate manner, his most 
unhappy lot. If he has pulled through 
without a sear, to be a_ virile, deep. 
chested, care-free outdoor man he has 
earned the reward that is his, for his was 
an extreme case. 

He may have been more fortunate. 
however, and to the credit of his parents 
we will suppose that he was. For a man 
may be wealthy and still be a sportsman, 
a woman wealthy and _ still a good 
mother. 

We cannot get away from the facet, 
however, so long as this friend was the 
child of wealthy parents and lived in a 
city, that the one dream of his winter 
was the joy of the prospective return to 
nature when again the summer came and 
the country lent a cool hand to soothe 
the fevered senses of the many who 
found the city intolerable. Aye, to the 
country! That was his choice. A calico 
shirt and a pair of little blue jean over- 
alls, a big, flopping straw hat and nothing 
more than to be left to enjoy in his own 
natural way his beloved out-of-doors! 
He dreamed of these things as he watched 
at the nursery window, watched the si- 
lent, ugly roofs and the little patch of 
smoky sky. He dreamed of the country 
and pulled up the rubber plant in the 
nursery to see its roots, and turned on 
his nurse and bit her hand so that she 
screamed aloud, because she sought to 
pull his ear off by way of reproval. He 
was simply a good average man child, 
and needed only fresh air, sunshine and 
dirt to inculeate a sweet temper and a 
good constitution. There was nothing 
unnatural in his pulling up the rubber 
plant and wishing for spring. 

You and your neighbor may have 
been born the poorest of the poor and the 
richest of the rich, your father a back- 
woods mountaineer, his a millionaire rail- 
road magnate; and yet under either of 
those conditions your winters, while you 
were yet too young to go to school, were 
uniformly dreary, vour longing for spring 
uniformly pronounced. You wonde 
why? Let us suppose, since we do 
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* * you went a-fishing with Jim 


not profess a knowledge of, nor a liking 
for, child psychology, that it was but an- 
other example of the wonderfully efficient 
and far-reaching balance of nature. You 
were pretty much like all other little boys, 
that we are sure of. Linked with this 
is the additional interesting fact that 
all little boys crave the out-of-doors -— 
when they don’t get enough of it. That 
a few are good little boys, while many are 
bad, and not a few very bad, is beside 
the subject. 


Spring has come. All the little boys 
are turned out of doors —to be out of the 
way. Were they content to remain in- 
doors, though manifestly in need of the 
air and exercise, doubtless most of them 
would be allowed to do so. But it is boy 
nature to crave freedom, and, to a boy, 
that exists only in the open. So, now 
that the blue birds are nesting and the 
deciduous trees beginning to answer the 
call of the April winds for a little more 
green in the landscape, the wayfarer sees 
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all sorts of odd little chaps on sunny door- 
steps and swinging on rickety gates. 
You were just such a ruddy-cheeked, 
chubby-fisted, nauffled little duffer, eter- 
nally eating, and either wanting to get 
into the house or out of it. But wasn’t 
it great when you were first turned out, 
all tightly buttoned, in the warm sunshine 
and the froliesome April breezes, to 
run on the new grass—if there was any. 
Surely the first five minutes of eestasy 
were worth a winter’s waiting. 

As time went on, each of you boys came 
to be what you felt was quite a big boy. 
The assumption of a boy of from six to 
ten years of age is paralleled only by that 
of some other boy of the same age and the 
same grade of imagination. By that 
time you were sure there was nothing out 
of doors that you did not know all about. 


COUNTRY BOY 





The greatest delight of the boy who 
lived in the city was a fire, next to thata 
fight! He played ball—and made a hid- 
eous racket over it—and got into all the 
mischief possible; but the only time he 
really did enjoy himself was when he was 
indulged with a trip to the country. If 
he lived in a small town, the best day of 
the week was Saturday, for then he could 
explore the suburban woods—lots, or hills, 
ramble on the lake shore or by the river, 
and generally manage to rub off a good 
bit of amusement. He climbed down 
into the old well at the abandoned house 
and was nearly frightened to death when 
the other fellows clapped the boards on 
and put big stones on them and then 
pretended they had gone away and left 
him. The sunshine was mighty pretty 
when they let him out. He made box 
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WHEN YOU 


traps now in which to catch rabbits and 
squirrels—at any season- -and he tried to 
eatch squirrels by chasing them into 
trees and climbing after them and shak- 
ing them down. Only the big boys ever 
caught one, however, and they usually 
accomplished this by chasing the squirrel 
into a hole and holding a grain-sack over 
the hole and smoking him out into the 
sack. It took a big fellow to do that, 
for a squirrel was said to bite very hard. 
There was a big field for amusement in 
the suburban rim of the town or small 
city in which was his home. But unless 
he actually lived in the country he never 
did realize the supreme height of enjoy- 
ment in boydom. 

You who were a country boy, who 
clasped tight the soft, warm finger of 
Nature at the tender age of three, and 
for ten years thereafter followed her in- 
cessantly, lucky were you born. Hum- 
ble though your home, simple your fare, 
your clothes ‘“made-overs” and your 
“education” meagre, you came _ into 
greater fortune in those thirteen years 
than could ever be attained by a boy in 
the city under “better” circumstances. 
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Nature laid for you witn careful, pro- 
phetie hands a foundation for lasting well- 
béing, for purity and sweetness among 
the cells and tissues of your physical and 
moral self. Grown to be a rough and 
ready youngster of eight, you hailed the 
coming of spring with supreme joy. 
When on your way to school on a warm 
April day you found “Sandy On Your 
Back” you shed your coat. Soon you 
threw it aside for the summer, and 
eapered on the cool, da. p grass of the 
morning in tender bare feet. How cold 
the dew was to those tender feet, when 
you went at rosy dawn for the cows, and 
how warm and comfortable the spots 
where they had lain! How high the 
hawks nested in the woods by the 
swamp, and how the bobolink did soar 
and sing above the meadows! And how 
you did dance and swear, and grunt, to 
keep from erying, when old blind Tom 
set his big iron-shod hoof down on your 
bare toes when you went into his stall to 
look in his manger for eggs! 

You had your troubles as well as your 
joys on the farm. There was work to do, 
the meanest kind of work, you thought, 

















A COUNTRY BOY’S SISTER ““KEEPING HOUSE” OUT OF DOORS 
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such as pulling wild mustard out of the 
wheat and oat fields. You would have 
preferred doing something ‘‘big,”’ such as 
driving a “sulky” plow or a riding culti- 
vator. But when you did start to drive 
a team Father gave you the oldest and 
slowest horses and a set of harrows and 
you had to walk. He started you in at 
your work and gave you far if you didn’t 
learn quickly. Then he left you, and if, 
in turning at the end of the field, you 
allowed old spike-tailed Bob to turn too 
short, and thus turned over one section 
of the harrows, slap upside-down on the 
other, you had to haul and heave and 
pry and sweat alone until you got the 
heavy section disentangled and back in 
its right position. But yot were just as 
well satisfied to be alone, for you could 
bargain on more than disgrace when you 
erred, were Father on hand. 

As a young boy, however, you were not 
over impressed by your advantages. 
Your thoughts were busiest, while about 
your work, in devising excuses to “‘lay 
off.” Come an idle day and you went 
a-fishing with Jim—with real fish-hooks; 
for you never saw the point of the bent 
pin story. 
June sun began to deepen the buttereups’ 
gold and to bleach the white petals of 
the daisies, you went swimming on every 
provocation. Perhaps, one hot after- 
noon, rushing down the hill to the creek to 
beat Jim into the water, you grabbed a 
swinging poison-ivy vine, and found 
yourself the second morning thereafter 
thoroughly poisoned! That was one 
thing in nature of which you could never 
understand the use. No matter; you 
were for the time compelled to keep for 
the most part within the cool of your 
darkened room. Then you were inter- 
ested in your little sister’s housekeeping 
on the lawn. You envied her afternoon 
teas with her dolls and the cat, and you 
even wished the latter did not distrust 
you, that you might occasionally have 
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And, by and bye, when the . 
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the comfort of its company. You now 
had ample time for reflection, and your 
manner became noticeably mild for g 
country boy. Once again you were 4q 
prisoner. And oh, how your poor skin 
did itech and burn! But every one was 
kind, and Jim came often and brought 
you new treasures —a broken jew’s-harp, 
a German silver watch-case, innocent of 
works, nevertheless, containing a_ very 
handsome beetle; and he let you zet the 
best of him at trading jack-knives. But 
when he went away your cup overflowed, 
and the salty tears trickled. down to 
sting and smart your poor fever-scalded 
cheeks, which were too tender, almost, to 
touch. And as you gingerly dabbed at 
the sides of your nose with the handker- 
chief Mother had given you, sniffling in 
self pity and gulping down the lump in 
your throat, you told yourself that you 
would surely never again do a mean 
thing if you might only soon go out and 
be free. 

Then at last you were allowed to go 
forth, unrestricted, to tread at twilight 
the soft, cool, powdery, midsummer dust 
of road that led to Jim’s house. The 
swallows were whirling in noisy circles 
over the calf-pasture; the night-hawks 
darted hither and yon, now booming 
down into the dusky margin of the night, 
now soaring above the horizon, against 
the darkening sky. A whip-poor-will 
was calling from over the fields, and from 
afar in the deeps of the woods, came the 
faint, sharp bark of a fox. The stars be- 
gan to twinkle. <A light showed in the 
gloom of the distance where you knew 
Jim’s house stood. How surprised he 
would be. Then it was that you knew 
the great, soul-soothing content that 
comes only to the poor country boy, who 
is privileged, in his goodness of heart, to 
stand nearer to the Unknown Power than 
is even the white-haired scientist that has 
made Nature and her works a lifelong 
study. 
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By EDWARD A. 


PASSING OF THE SALMON 


SAMUELS 


(Author of ‘Ornithology of Eastern N. A.,” ““‘With Fly-Rod and Camera,”’ “‘With Rod and Gun,” ete.) 


HE late Prof. Louis Agassiz was not 
only a scientist of the highest rank, 
but he was an economist of acknowledged 
standing also. The practical bearing of 
his investigations was often shown in the 
lectures he delivered before his class in 
Harvard University and before the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Agriculture, of which 
he was for many years an active and 
valued member. 

On one oceasion, in a discussion before 
the above mentioned board on the dan- 
gers of overcropping, Prof. Agassiz said 
in effect: ‘‘ The sea, like the land, may be 
drawn upon so recklessly the harvest will 
become so meager it will hardly be worth 
the gathering.”’ 

On another oceasion Prof. Spencer I’. 
Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution and 
late U. 8S. Commissioner of Fisheries, said : 
“The harvests of the sea are bountiful, 
but generous as Nature is, the time may 
come, atid it is possible it is not far dis- 
tant, when she will be overtaxed by the 
greed of man and she will fail to respond 
to the exacting demands made upon her.”’ 

The full significance of the utterances 
of these two eminent men was not fully 
apparent at the time they were uttered, 
but that they were prophetic has been 
amply shown by the march of events in 
recent years, and already the “harvests 
of the seas” have in many cases become 
so small they fail to prove remunerative. 
And it is not alone among the food fishes 
of the ocean that the destruction caused 
by the wasteful greed of man is apparent. 

Within the memory of many now liv- 
ing the Western prairies were covered 
with myriads of bisons; so numerous were 
they that their great herds often ex- 
tended for miles. Their four-footed ene- 
mies had no perceptible effect on those 
gigantic herds, and even the Indians, 
who killed the bisons by thousands 


for food in their great annual hunts, 
could hardly reduce their numbers be- 


yond the natural increase. But when 
civilized man, armed with a most de- 
structive weapon, attacked them, in an 
incredibly short space of time they were 
exterminated, or practically so, there be- 
ing now but a few left in Yellowstone 
Park and in other publie and private pre- 
serves, where they still exist only because 
they are protected by law. 

This work of destruction was relent- 
less, but it was not more decisive than 
the havoe wrought on the wild, or pas- 
senger pigeon, which was so abundant 
only half a century ago. The immense 
flocks of wild pigeons darkened the skies, 
being sometimes hours in passing a given 
point. They were in myriads almost 
everywhere, and no one then imagined 
that their numbers could be greatly re- 
duced. But every possible engine of de- 
struction was employed against them, 
and so completely has the work been 
done that these beautiful birds are now, 
so far as we are aware, extinct. 

With these object lessons before us one 
would believe that such extravagant 
waste would be discotitinued, that man 
would cease to disturb the balance of 
nature in the perpetuation of the supply 
of useful wild creatures. Unfortunately, 
this ideal though tardy condition, to a 
large extent, remains withheld. Among 
the new victims which seem marked out 
for extermination that magnificent game 
fish, the Atlantic salmon, is one of the 
foremost. In the opinion of many careful 
observers, unless strenuous efforts are 
made to stop the havoe now being done, 
this fish will be as completely obliterated 
as were the bison and wild pigeon. 

Our salmon, as is more or less general- 
ly known, is an anadromous fish, aseend- 
ing fresh-water rivers for the purpose of 
reproducing, and when that has been ac- 
complished, returning to the sea for re- 
cuperation and for its favorite food, 
which is not obtainable in fresh water. 
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It invariably returns to the stream 
from which it first canie, and in doing so, 
instead of coming to it direct from the 
sea, it follows along the coast, sometimes 
a great many miles, until the estuary of 


its home river is reached. If its natural 
movements permitted it to enter the 
river direct, without skirting along the 
shore, its chances against capture would 
be materially increased, for it is not 
taken with hook and line in the deep sea, 
and seining it would be an unprofitable 
pursuit, for the reason that it travels 
singly and not in close schools like her- 
ring, mackerel, ete. 

Of course, even if it sueceeds in ascend- 
ing its native river it is subject to the 
murderous assaults of poachers, who with 
spear and net would, if not restrained, 
capture the last fish; but all the import- 
ant salmon streams are now fairly well 
guarded by government. officials, and 
poaching, although still practiced, seems 
to be steadily decreasing; in fact many 
of those who formerly practiced it, find 
it more profitable to permit the salmon 
to remain unmolested in the pools, em- 
ployment as guides and canoemen to 
anglers proving more remunerative to 
them than poaching. Thus, unmolested 
in the rivers, except by those who handle 
the fly-rod, there is no danger of decima- 
tion in the ranks of the salmon, for no 
matter how skillful the angler may be, 
he rises but very few fish in a day’s cast- 
ing, although, perhaps, there are many 
scores in the dark water of the pools he 
is fishing. Hence, if the salmon were 
permitted to ascend the streams the dan- 
ger of their extermination would be ex- 
ceedingly remote. 

It is their habit of skirting along the 
coast in search of their home river which 
proves the means of their destruction; 
for the netters, being acquainted with 
this method of approach to the streams, 
set their nets in the path the salmon 
would traverse, if such an expression can 
be used, and as these are put out at close 
intervals, it is a fortunate fish indeed that 
succeeds in running the gantlet. The 
gill-nets are stretched out to their full 
length and are kept in position by cork 
floats above, and by leaden or other 
sinkers below. They are generally set 
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STREAM 


at right angles to the shore, and the sal- 
mon, in moving toward their home rivers. 
thrust their heads through the meshes, 
which are of suitable size to permit the 
heads but not the bodies of the fish to 
pass through. Feeling the restraint of 
the cord, the salmon endeavors to with- 
draw its head, but all attempts in that 
direction are futile for the inexorable 
mesh has slipped behind the gills and the 
fish is quickly drowned. 

The extent to which this netting is 
carried on is vastly greater than is imag- 
ined to be the case by those who have not 
given the matter much attention. | 
have before me a map which was issued 
by the Dominion Government a number 
of years ago. It shows the location of 
every net on the Bay des Chaleurs, into 
which all the important salmon rivers of 
New Brunswick and many of those of 
Quebee debouch. Each of these nets is 
numbered and the catch made at each 
station recorded. Those nets in the year 
in which the map was published, and 
there has since, doubtless, been an in- 
crease rather than a diminution, aggre- 
gated on the Quebec side of the bay, 
17,704 fathoms, and the salmon caught 
in them reached a total of 227,390 
pounds. On the New Brunswick side of 
the bay the operations were considerably 
larger, for the extent of the nets on that 
shore was 29,137 fathoms, and the salmon 
taken in them aggregated 801,551 pounds, 

In the last annual reports of the de- 
partments of fisheries of Maine and Can- 
ada the total catch of Atlantic salmon is 
stated to have reached in 1903 the great 
total of 2,881,034 pounds; but large as 
that catch was it seems insignificant 
compared with that of 1874, the year in 
which hatcheries were established in 
Canada, when it reached the grand total 
of 6,473,000 pounds. 

Such an enormous falling off as this 
ean be accounted for in but one way, 
namely, by excessive netting. A com- 
parison of the returns made to the Do- 
minion Government, of the takes in the 
different provinces and printed in the 
annual Blue Books prove this to be the 
ease; for, although they fluetuate in a 
small degree, they show a steady and 
very great decrease. 
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Not only are the nets permitted to be 
set along the shores of the bays and 
estuaries, but they are stretched in the 
rivers up to the head of tidewater. The 
havoc done by these destructive opera- 
tions has been watched with anxiety and 
alarm by all who are interested in the 
preservation of this noble game fish, and 
for many years efforts have been made 
to have the evil remedied. Twenty- 
three years ago the St. John (N. B.) 
Telegraph, in commenting on the evils of 
overfishing, said: 

“The real cause of the decrease would 
seem to be overfishing in all our es- 
tuaries and rivers . . . Take our 
own estuary and river, the St. John; 
there are, in the aggregate, no less than 
eight miles of drift nets about Piscarinco 
and farther down intercepting the 
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schools of salmon. Then there is ‘drift- 
ing’ going on night and day in the har- 
bor, to say nothing of the weirs. There 
are also ‘set’ nets along the whole course 
of the river to Grand Falls, so that it is 
almost a matter for surprise that a 
single salmon ever reaches the spawning 
grounds. The same is true of all our 
coasts and all our large rivers; no fish 
can multiply fast enough to keep up the 
stock against such an annual drain.” 
That the decrease in catch of salmon 
has been great and constant there ean be 
no question, and that it has been caused 
by overfishing there is abundant proof. 
It is but fair to say, however, that other 
agents have assisted in the work of de- 
struction, the natural enemies of the fish 
having in recent years multiplied in a 
remarkable degree. The dogfish, for ex- 
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AN EFFECTIVE BARRIER TO SALMON SEEKING SPAWNING 


ample, that voracious prowler of the seas, 
has become so abundant that it is almost 
causing a panic, not only among salmon 
netters, but among deep sea fishermen 
also. Its rapacity is so great the Do- 
minion Government has taken steps to- 
ward endeavoring to subdue the pest by 
offering bounties for its capture. The 
dogfish is a species of shark, very quick 
of motion and so expert in capturing 
other fishes that the swiftest among 
them, such as the mackerel, salmon, ete., 
cannot escape from its onslaughts. 

After the salmon have, by good fortune, 
escaped all other enemies and sueceeded 
in ascending the rivers to their native 
pools, they often become the prey of the 
otter, which is one of the most wasteful 
of all destroyers of fish life. 





BEDS 


When the cool weather of autumn ar- 
rives the salmon pair off, and, seeking a 
suitable spot in the river, the female pre- 
pares a “‘ridd,” or nesting-place, consist- 
ing of pebbles and small stones. Into 
this the ova are deposited, which being 
fertilized by the milt of the male, are 
covered more or less loosely by the 
gravel and pebbles which the male fish 
sweeps over them with his tail. There 
the eggs remain until the ensuing spring, 
when the fry are hatched and their strug- 
gle for existence begins. Helpless little 
creatures they are and the enemies whieh 
prey on them legion, the most active of 
these being trout, eels, and sheldrakes. 

Undoubtedly many of the ridds are 
crushed, scattered and destroyed by 
great masses of moving ice in the early 
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spring and by the logs driven down the 
rivers by the lumbermen to tidewater or 
to the mill. 

When the fry have attained the pan 
or fingerling state, they are captured in 
oreat numbers by trout, kingfishers and 
fishing ducks, and it is only by secreting 
themselves in small brooks which are 
tributary to the streams in which they 
were hatched that they are able to exist. 

All these natural enemies, however, the 
salmon has always contended with, and 
it undoubtedly could, as it did in the past, 
hold its own against them, and even fill 
the rivers to repletion. But against the 
fatal nets and weirs it is powerless, and 
there seems a crying need for action that 
will prevent the extirpation of the fish. 

As a means for restoring the salmon to 
its native rivers artificial reproduction 
has been resorted to and practiced for 
many years; the method is a simple one 
and is briefly as follows: The adult 
salmon are captured in nets and con- 
fined, in large pools, artificial ponds 
or tanks, until the ova of the female 
are ready to be dropped, when she is 
taken from the water and held by the 
operator with one hand (encased in a 
woolen mitten) clasping the salmon near 
the tail; the other hand is then passed 
rather firmly along the body of the fish, 
when the ova, if ripe, exude from the 
vent. An expert can determine at once 
whether the eggs are ready for emission 
and his trained touch is so light that the 
fish is not injured in the slightest degree. 
The ova are dropped into a pan, and upon 
them is squeezed the milt from the male 
salmon, and this is stirred among the eggs 
until they are all fertilized. The ova are 
then laid in trays, the bottoms of which 
are composed of fine netting. These are 
placed in the hatcheries, and a gentle 
stream of pure water is continually 
flowed over them until the fry are 
hatched in the spring. The ova are 
taken from the parent fish in the autumn, 
and until the fry are hatched in the 
spring they require constant attention, 
both for the purpose of keeping the cur- 
rent of water which flows over and among 
them pure and free from sediment, and 
for removing the unfecundated, injured, 
and imperfect eggs. 
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Pisciculture is not a new art, but it has 
in recent years attained proportions such 
as never before were dreamed of. The 
fry of different, species that are annually 
put out are numbered by many hundreds 
of millions, and among the most import- 
ant of them all are those of the salmon, 
of which there have since 1874 been 
planted in Canadian rivers 377,224,700. 

The mind fails to grasp these stupen- 
dous figures, but prodigious as they are, 
the outcome from them has not been all 
that was desired. Of course, a certain 
proportion of the fry must have matured; 
but that proportion was entirely inade- 
quate to keep up a supply that would 
meet the exacting demands of the netters. 
In commenting on this fact Mr. W. H. 
Venning, who was for twenty-two years 
Inspector of Fisheries for Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, in a recent letter to 
the writer says: 

“In 1874 the salmon fishery of New 
Brunswick yielded 3,214,182 pounds. In 
1903 the total catch was 1,456,175 
pounds. 

‘““Now in the interim of twenty-eight 
years there were planted in New Bruns- 
wick rivers 129,286,200 young salmon, 
an average of 4,617,757 young fish each 
vear. 

“Now let us take the catch of 1874 at 
the average weight of fifteen pounds each. 
By dividing 3,214,182 pounds by 15 we 
have 214,279 fish caught in that season. 

“With only 214,279 fish per year taken 
out of the rivers and 4,617,756 fish per 
year put into them, surely they ought to 
have held their old stock if salmon cul- 
ture is of any practical good! But they 
have not done so, for the catch of 1902 
was less than one-half that of 1874. 

“The Nova Scotia catch in 1874 was 
1,456,175 pounds, which at fifteen 
pounds per fish would be an average of 
97,078 per year taken out; but there has 
been 83,192,500 fry put in, which would 
by 2,971,168 per year. With these put in 
and only 97,078 taken out yearly, Nova 
Scotia rivers should have held their 
stocks. They did not, however, since the 
eatch of 1902 was only 556,386 pounds, 
or at fifteen pounds each only 37,092 fish. 

“The Quebee catch in 1874 was care- 
fully estimated (the retu-ns were not 
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* * taken from the water 

full) at 1,500,000 pounds; at fifteen 
pounds per fish this would give 100,000 
fish taken that season. In 1902 the 
ratch was 935,883 pounds, or 62,393 fish. 
Yet there were planted annually for 
twenty-eight years 5,883,000 fry. 

“T have not the catch in Fraser river 
for 1902, because we cannot get the 
American catch on their side of Puget 
sound, of Fraser river fish; but the Cana- 
dian catch was, in round numbers, 34,- 
781,214 pounds. Allowing an average of 
twenty pounds to a fish this will give 
1,739,062 salmon caught. 

“Now there were since 1885, 311,751,- 
100 fry planted in Fraser river and 
branches, which gives an average of 11,- 
208,394 per year since the hatcheries 
there have been in operation. 

“The story of operations on the Colum- 
bia river is even more discouraging, over- 
fishing having been carried on to such an 
extent that even the canners have be- 
come alarmed. This has brought about 
several conferences recently between 
them and the Minister of Fisheries, Hon. 
Prefontaine, as a result of which the 
Minister has decided to recommend an 
order-in-council suspending fishing oper- 
ations during 1906 and 1908. It will be 
provided, however, in the order that in 
the event of the American canners on 
Puget sound, who are acting in conjune- 


STREAM 


tion with the British Columbia canner 
not living up to the agreement, then th 
Canadian restrictions regarding a clog 
season will be immediately removed, 
“The culture of the salmon in Britis 
Columbia is on a seale hitherto unknow 
in the world —145,000,000 fry per year 
Yet the thinking men among the fisher. 
men want a close season every off yea 
having no faith in hatching houses 
keep up the supply so long as the paren 
fish are destroyed at the present rate.” 
That the planting of fry has no 
brought about the desired result in re 
stocking the rivers seems to be prove 
by Mr. Venning’s figures, and it appear 
that the Canadian Department of Fish 
eries has recognized the fact. It seems 
to have adopted the policy of keeping th: 
fry in retaining ponds or tanks until they 
reach the yearling or fingerling stage 
they being at that age large and strong 


enough to care for themselves if liberated } 


in water that is congenial to them. 

Of course it will require many years t 
restock the rivers, even if fingerlings ar 
successfully planted instead of fry, but 
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THE 


there is no absolute certainty that the 
efforts will be more successful in the 
future than they have been in the past. 
In the meantime the destruction of 
mature fish will continue. If it is un- 
checked the time is probably not far dis- 
tant when enough cannot be captured to 
furnish ova for the hatcheries. 

As before stated, it is not only the At- 
lantic salmon that is threatened with ex- 
termination by overfishing. The great 
slaughter to which the Pacific species 
have been subjected has aroused a degree 
of disquietude among those who are in- 
terested in the fish which is rapidly as- 
suming the proportions of a consterna- 
tion. 

So great has been the havoe among 
Alaska salmon that President Roosevelt 
has felt it his duty to direct the attention 
of Congress to it and ask for a remedy. 
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So far as the Atlantic species is con- 
cerned, the power to restrain excessive 
fishing lies with the Dominion Parlia- 
ment; but the privileges now enjoyed by 
the netters will be curtailed only after a 
severe struggle. ‘After us, the Deluge” 
is their shibboleth,and if they are able to 
satisfy the present demands of a widen- 
ing and exacting market they will be 
content. 

If by any possibility the privileges of 
the netters could be curtailed to the ex- 
tent of lifting the nets three days in the 
week, so that a proportion of the fish 
could ascend the rivers, there would not 
be much danger of extermination of the 
species. If this is not quickly brought 
about the time will very arrive 
when this “harvest of the sea will be so 
meagre it will hardly be worth the gather- 


ing.” 


soon 


AROOMY MUGGS AS A BEAR HUNTER 


A Tenderfoot’s Thrilling Experience with Three Men, a Bear-hide and a 
Grizzly Bear, as Told by One of the Men 


By NORMAN H, CROWELL 


“TTENDERFEET are pecooliar crit- 
ters,” remarked the horse-wrang- 
ler, as he blew a smoke-ring and watched 
it disappear. 
“Feller by th’ name of Muggs— 
Aroomy Muggs—let a party of us round- 





heads in onto about th’ fastest chunk of 
ever got up 


experience we against. 


’Twas in ’98. Bill Hicks an’ me was 
eampin’ down on Crab Creek with Larry 
Sender actin’ as vally-de-hoss and cham- 
bermaid. 

“ “Tong about feed-time one evenin’ 
Mr. Muggs perambulated in and after 
givin’ us th’ high and low signs, informed 
us that he was out for b’ar. Naturally 
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FIELD 


we pricked 

up and 

scanned Mr. 
~ Muggs for 
evidences of 
=> decayed. in- 
~ telleet, but 
ft was unable 

to locate any such signs. 

“<B’ar,’ says he, givin’ 
Bill th’ benefits of a dancin’ 
school bow, ‘is my aim 
and object. That—and th’ solertude of 
nature. The two are one an’ onsepar- 
abie—mny heart yearns—vea, burns——’ 

“ “Come to supper!’ yells Bill. 

“So you're death an’ destruction on 
grizzlies, air ye?’ inquires*Larry, after 
we'd et an’ was pickin’ our teeth with 
our jack-knives. 

“Mr. Muges growed a trifle pink in th’ 
features and took a look at Larry. 

“ “My dear fellow,’ he says, ‘You are 
emernently correct. The mere mention 
of th’ quadruped begets within me a 







feverish ambition to kill —slay —assas- 
sernate!” 
““Kh? says Larry, stepping back. 


‘Ho! Yes! Sure pop! 

“ “Yes, it does,’ says Muggs, risin’ and 
beltin’ hisself in th’ bosom. “These lungs! 
Sound as hickory!) What made ’em that 
way? Hist! Ill tell ye! 

“He bent over toward Larry and his 
eyes glimmered like a snake’s. 

“*ir—what was it?’ says Larry, half 
seairt to death. 

“*This magic air! Smell it! Um- 
um!’ says he, swellin’ 
oul. 

“ “Hump! says Lar- 
ry, lookin’ disgustful. 

““Ha!l Kazip! says 
Muggs, jumpin’ up an’ 
flailin’ his arms. 


‘Where is th’ four- 
footed critter that th’ 
human can’t cope 
with?’ 

“Bill Hicks looked 
acrost at me—then at 
Larry. Finally he 
looked up at Muggs 
kinder sheepish an’ 





Savs: 
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STREAM 


“ “Cope? What’s that?’ 

“ ‘Cope?’ says Muggs, surprised, ‘Th’ 
word signerfies combat- 
of forces 


conquest- 
struggle for soop—— 


Haw—you mean fight!’ says Bill, 


Clash 


see 


““In vulgar parlance—yes.’ Muggs 
says, glarin’ hard at him. 
“Bill fell back weaker’n well water 


an’ got lurid in th’ face. Pretty soon 
Larry quits rattlin’ th’ tinware an’ says: 

“*Your build is fine for b’ar-killiy’ 
Nature has been kind to ye.’ 

“Muges throwed a arc-light gleam onto 
Larry an’ smiled. 

““Flattery, my dear feller- 
tery!’ 

“Then he runs his eye up and down his 
outlines an’ adds: 

“<But in what special peticklar?’ 

“Larry looked offended. 

“What! Hear that, boys! Why, its 
them limbs! If I had your legs I could 
run a b’ar till his brains melted an’ 
leaked out of his spinal colyum! 

“Muggs pulled his pants up a ways and 
perduced to view a ankle fully th’ ekel of 
a Plymouth Rock hen’s. 

“*Vawse,’ says he, ‘Il fawney a b’ar 
would be at a diserdvantage tryin’ to 
erscape me. But dob’ars invarierbly flee 
at sight of a human?” 

“ “Did you hear me say anything about 
a b’ar fleein’?’ says Larry, cold. ‘B’ars 
don’t flee. They’d persoo ye!’ 

“ “But—ah—my legs, you know 
says Muggs. 

“Keep jest far anough ahead of th’ 
b’ar to be enticin’. Not less’n four feet 
or over forty. With your endoorance 
you ought to drop a b’ar inside o’ nine 
hours,’ Larry told ’im. 

“Muggs studied on that for some time, 
while Larry managed to work up th’ 
all-killingest racket out of them dishes | 
ever heard. He ’peared to be trying to 
drownd somethin’. 

““My preference, however,’ says 
Muggs, finerly, ‘is ter stand my grounds. 
Give and take is far more honorable—no 
gentleman will run.’ 

“ ‘Chokin’ your grandmother to death 
for her ear-rings would be honorable 
when you slap again a grizzly with his 
hair combed the wrong way. A ag- 
grieved grizzly ain’t no Christmas-eve 
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dierlogue, frien’. He’s a melancholy in- 
stitution,’ Larry says. 

“Muggs onbuttoned his sleeve and 
took a look at his arm. Bill Hicks give 
a hiccup and rolled his eyes as if in the 
last stages of misery. 

“‘What’s up, Bill?’ Larry wanted to 
know. 

“ Cockle burr in my shirt! howls Bill, 
bendin’ double and shakin’ like fury. 

“‘B’ars are perfectly harmless if on- 
molested,’ states Muggs, ‘You will find 
that in books.’ 

“Sure! says Larry, ‘It’s surprisin’ 
how harmless they be sometimes. ‘I 
walked right up an’ hoofed a grizzly in 
the belly oncet an’ he never grunted! 

“Muggs’ eyes was a inch acrost. 

“You amaze me!’ he gasped. 

“‘T don’t doubt it,’ answers Larry, 
erinnin’, ‘Th’ b’ar was dead!’ 
~ “Tt got so chilly after that that we had 
to go inside the tent to keep warm. Bill 
an’ me had a sociable time watchin’ them 
two fellers glare at each other. It was 
amusin’ to hear them dishes rattle when 
Larry begin to have one of his fits. 

“After we'd turned in an’ Mr. Muggs 
was snorin’ in fine form Bill Hicks edges 
over to me with a grin on. 

“Ish? he says, softer’n a pet gander. 

“‘Got a scheme!’ says he, ‘A lallypa- 
zaza—a—er—haw—haw——’ 

“Then he ducked his head under th’ 
blanket an’ got to chokin’ like he’d 
swallered a feather duster. 

“Tet up! I told ’im, nudgin’ ’im 
with my foot strong. 

““Issh! Issh! Don’t speak!’ he says, 
poppin’ to th’ surface. After he’d got to 
breathin’ again he says, 

“Plan is—hic—dress up like a griz— 
hie—grizzly an’ scare Muggs bow—hie— 
legged! How’s that?’ 

“«Hump!’ I remarks. 

“ «Think of it—hie—see ’m run like a— 
hie—haw—haw——’ 

“Under he went again and shook till he 
jarred the tent. Cockin’ a eye open, I 
begun to cogitate on that scheme. There 
was some humorsome streaks in it and 
they growed so fast that by the time 
Bill’s head riz for air I considered it 
about the most rib-ticklin’ thing I’d seen 
or heard of. After us two idiots laid 


awake more’n 
half the night 
embellishin’ up 
that scheme it 
looked good en- 
ough to eat. 

“ Bill, be- 
ing full of —% 
youth and 
enthusyism, volunteered to 
be th’ b’ar. Larry and me 
was nomernated th’ be- 
trayin’ committee. Our 
duties was to lead th’ onsus- 
pectin’ victim into th’ toils. 
Ol man Bagley, four mile 
up th’ erick, had more b’ar- 
hides aroun’ his place than 
a fur factory, an’ Bill’s pro- 
gram was to go up an’ select 
a costoom, hire Bagley to sew him into it 
and daub up his jowls with red paint. 
Bill said he’d make a ordinary grizzly 
look like a jack-rabbit after he’d got his 
make-up in workin’ order, an’ knowin’ 
Bill’s resources, I anticerpated he’d sure 
be a terryfyin’ specterkle. 

“We was up early next mornin’—pale 
an’ eager. Th’ idea of th’ onscarable 
Muggs dustin’ acrost th’ earth with his 
back hair up like a blackin’ brush was a 
weight on Bill’s an’ my chests, I tell you. 
While Muggs was currying down his face 
with a safety-cycle we let Larry into th’ 
details of th’ conspirercy an’ we both had 
to hop onto ’im to keep ’im from yaw- 
hawing like a lunatic. 

“ “Cope! Give an’ take! Educated 
human! Ah! Ah! Haw—Say, let up on 
that, Bill Hicks! Who’re you hittin’?’ 
That was how it struck 
Larry. 

“In th’ middle of th’ 
forenoon Bill evap- 
orated. Shortly 
thereinafter th’ 
thrillin’ news 
that a large, 
mean -look- 
\ ing grizzly 
\\ had been 
\ detected up 
Bh th’ crick 
was con- 
veyed to 
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Mr. Muggs. Larry sort 0’ casually men- 
tioned th’ fact that a ox had been slew 
th’ precedin’ night by one blow of th’ 
critter’s paw. Muggs got on tip-toe in 
a secont. 

“ «Eureka! Magnificent! Which way 
is he?’ says he, button’n’ up his coat. 

“*This here peticklar b’ar weighs 
twenty-seven hundred pounds an’ eats a 
hoss every night for lunch,” says Larry, 
‘What weepins you got?’ 

“Muggs reached inside his clothes an’ 
percuced a leetle clam-handled affair 
about as harmful as a oilean. Larry took 
holt of it and squinted into th’ muzzle. 

“ «You don’t mean to say you have th’ 
gall to tackle a grizzly with this, do you?’ 
Larry asks. . 

“Muggs looked doubtful. 

““ “Why—is it too heavy?’ he says. 

“ “Heavy? You'd have to shoot twice 
to kill a hoss-fly with that gun. What 
else you got?’ 

“ «Just this knife.’ 

“T turned in time to see Muggs extract 
a scythe out of his corduroys that would 
have made a Philipino have buck-fever. 

“Beauty, eh?’ he says, full of en- 
thuserasm. 

“ “Fm,” says Larry, a trifle weak. 

“Then he handed it back quick, an’ 
begun gettin’ dinner. 

“About one o’clock we took to the 
woods. Twa’n’t more’n a minute until 
Larry an’ me struck th’ critter’s trail an’ 
begun follerin’ it unerrin’ly. We tried 
to show Muggs just how to track a b’ar by 
instine’, an’ he got excited. 

““*Phenomernal! Immense!’ says he, 
‘Never would have believed it. Can you 
tell how far off th’ creature really is?’ 

“ “Not no great distance,’ says Larry, 
‘Not more’n a hundred yards or so!’ 

“ ¢Wonderful!’ says Muggs. 

“Bill’s rendyvoo was not over two 
hundred feet away by this time an’ 
preity soon I ketched a glimpse of b’ar- 
hide in some bushes ahead. 

“ ¢Trail’s gettin’ hot!’ says I, good an’ 
loud. That was th’ signal for Bill to get 
into action. 

“*Can’t see it,’ says Muggs, lookin’ 
hard at th’ ground. 

“ “Ur—woo—oo—oosh! 
—urgh! 





Wurr—urr-r 
Woosh!’ come from th’ bush. 


FIELD AND STREAM 





“As a starter Bill was doing fine—he 
most made my teeth clatter. 

, ‘What's that?’ asks Muggs, straight. 
enin’ up from th’ trail. 

“ Grizzly!’ yells Larry. 
there? Run, you Indian!’ 

“Larry made a flyin’ leap into a tree 
clost by. 

“ “Urr-rr—wurr—oo-—oosh! — Ish-sh!’ 

“Bill’s voice sounded like a nigge 
raspin’ th’ bull string of a hoss-fiddle, | 
run my eye aroun’ to pick out a handy 
tree to swarm up at th’ right moment. 
when all to oncet, about seventy-five feet 
up a big walnut, I see Bill Hicks! Had 
to look twice before I could believe it, but 
there he was, b’ar-hide and all, cozy as 
you please. 

“T let out a yell. Then I made fora 
tall spruce an’ begun climbin’ so fast th’ 
bark smoked. Time I’d worked up a 
couple o’ rod I see th’ grizzly come tearin 
out of them bushes like a ten-ton grader 
fallin’ down hill. Hunks of froth stuck 
to his jaws an’ he was growlin’ away in 
his innards like his motor wasn’t workin’ 
proper. Muggs glanced back an’ located 
me up th’ spruce. 

“ “Coward!” he told me, haughtily. | 
grinned—he could have called me a Mexi- 
can just then. I see him pull that knife 
and stretch up like a statoo. 

“ ‘Fool!’ yells Larry, tragic, from his 
tree. ‘Snake up somethin’ quick!’ 

“Muggs stood there till th’ critter was 
within thirty foot of him. Then he 
looked all around slow an’ easy, an’ un- 
limberin’ he made a few long leaps toward 
Bill’s walnut. He got up on a lower 
limb about eleven inches ahead of th’ 
b’ar. Then he cut a switch an’ begun 
slappin’ th’ critter on th’ nose with it. 

“‘At this juncture is where Bill Hicks’ 
nimble brains begun to see posserbilities. 

“*Here’s a chance,’ says Bill to his- 
self, ‘to have a exhileratin’ time with 
Mr. Muggs. 

“‘Proceedin’ on that theory, Bill gets a 
full breath an’ starts a line of th’ most 
onnarvin’ bloodthirstiness I ever hung 
my optics onto. He had th’ real grizzly 
beat th’ length of a dollar’s worth o’ kite- 
string. At th’ first whoop Muggs dropped 
his switch an’ twisted his neck up like a 
number ten sparrow swallerin’ a number 
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twelve worm. Lookin’ acrost to me, he 
says, sort of pathetic. 

« ‘Pm lost!’ 

F « ‘Be brave!’ says I, ‘Recollect you’re 
both human an’ edjucated.’ 

“That encouraged him a lot, I could 
see, After a bit, he says, calm an’ digni- 
fied, like a traitor bein’ led out to be 
fleeced at cards. 

“ ‘Pm goin’ to fight th’ one in th’ top of 
this tree before my nerve gives out. If 
anything happens to me—farewell!’ 

“Just about the secont he drawed that 
knife th’ rampagin’ beast in th’ peak of 
th’ walnut lost its voice. I thought Bill 
had fainted, but he was merely eyeing 
that tenderfoot shin up that tree with 
that dehornin’-iron in his teeth. I don’t 
| persoom that scheme ’peared so freckled 
with jokes just then. 

“In a minute I see Bill crawlin’ out 
onto a long limb. Then—kerswosh— 
down he swung an’ landed straddle of a 
big branch so close to th’ ground that my 
heart quit for three beats. 

“ ‘Hey!’ yells Muggs, ‘D’ye see that?’ 

“<¢T did,’ says I. 

“‘What sort o’ tactics is them?’ 

“‘He’s cuttin’ off your retreat,’ hollers 
Larry. 

“Qh, he is, eh?’ 

“Then he begun climbin’ down. Bill 
was rasslin’ that b’ar-hide like it was 
ticklin’ him into hysterics, but old Bagley 
had done a mighty fine job of bastin’ on 
that pelt an’ Bill couldn’t feaze it. 
| “Muggs’ legs was danglin’ not five foot 
over Bill’s head when Bill fished in a 
grapevine that hung down from a big tree 
about thirty feet off an’ begun reelin’ it to 
him. Then, before we could get his idea 
Bill picked up his feet an’ swung for th’ 
other tree. He struck th’ trunk ka- 
whack an’ scratched up it like a squirrel. 
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“Muggs got cautious as he come lower 
an’ got to peekin’ around to locate his b’ar. 
In a minute he looks over an’ yells, 

““He’s gone!’ 

“ “But there’s a other one under your 
tree!’ sings Larry. 

“T couldn’t speak. Th’ tears run 
down my face an’ filled my watch-pocket. 
After a while I got so I could set up and 
take notice again an’ I see that th’ last 
act was so near done th’ audience was 
puttin’ on their overshoes. So I ranged 


my Winchester acrost a knot and 
pumped solder into old Griz. 
“ ‘Whoop!’ sings Muggs, when the 


b’ar dropped, ‘Get th’ other one!’ 

“T let Bill have a couple. 

“¢*Vou’re shootin’ high!’ yells Muggs, 
anxious. 

“(ut o’ ecattridges,’ says I, ‘Throw 
down your knife.’ 

“T slid down an’ got th’ corn-cutter an’ 
went over under Bill’s limb. He made a 
jump for me an’ we rolled into th’ brush. 
We had it up an’ down for about three 
minutes but I finally succeeded in killin’ 
th’ ferocious critter an’ with a few hurried 
passes of th’ knife, I skinned him. 

* ¢Phenom—— 

“ T turned and saw Muggs within three 
feet, his eyes stickin’ out like organ-stops. 

“He had just observed th’ bloody car- 
cass get up an’ shake itself. 

“ After Larry had rung in a joke or two, 
only sadden’ on Mr. Muggs, he dropped 
th’ subject. Out of accommerdation, Bill 
Hicks held unto th’ cheese-knife on th’ 
way back to camp. 

“Ever since that occasion I always let 
tenderfeet have th’ floor to themselves. 
Interferin’ with their harmless pastimes 
is onhealthful an’ dangerous. Seems to 
me I smell —why, thank ye, Jim — 
where’d ye git it?” , 








THE OUTDOOR GIRL 


How the Up-to Date Young 
Walking 


By GRACE MARGARET GOULD 


HERE is no restraining the young 

woman of to-day. She is now the 
queen of the wood and the field and of 
the home. The activities of her present 
life demand greater strength and vitality 
than the drawing-room, the boudoir and 
the ball-room. From her growing ac- 
quaintance with nature, has come the 
love of nature. She realizes that the sun 
is her best friend. In the touch of the 
breeze she feels a caress; when she returns 
from a long walk, her sparkling eyes and 
brilliant cheeks protest that she is none 
too tired to do it all over again. 

This return to the open is no fashion- 
able fad of the moment. The outdoor 
girl may work for her living or be the 
heiress of a millionaire, but her devotion 
to the open air and exercise is but a part 
of the development of her sex. 

None the less it is well for a woman to 
remember that whatever she does, she 
must do it in a womanly way. When 
she becomes mannish she loses her charm. 
As she is yet a woman amid many diver- 
sions, the care of her health, the preser- 
vation of her beauty and the becoming- 
ness of her dress are vital questions for 
the outdoor girl. As has been said, 
the sunlight and the breeze are beauti- 
fiers, but only when rude effects have 
been properly toned down and harmo- 
nized. So, too, in exercise, one must 
know what to do, and how to do it, and 
what to avoid doing. 

The demands of good dress have in- 
creased with conditions unheard of by 
the girl of a century ago; but the cry is 
still the same—the conquering cry of 
femininity—“What shall I wear, and 
how shall I wear it?” 

The outdoor girl not only wants to 
do well whatever she does, but she 
wants to look well while she is doing it. 
She has just as keen a pride in her clothes 
for her outdoor life as she has for her 
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S for the outdoor girl. It should match in 
‘olor the suit with which it is worn. 

Mannish gloves and stout shoes complete 
F this style of fishing costume. 

The girl who goes in for trout fishing 
will be glad to know of a new wading shoe. 
which will give her solid comfort. It is 
big, to be sure. It has a hob-nail sole so 
the wearer should not fall when climbing 
over slippery stones and rocks, and one 
of its best features is that you can put 
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These shoes are worn over her 
wool stockings and her high rubber 
wading stockings, which sometimes she 
blushingly refers to as “pants.” Her 
trout fishing costume generally consists 
of a very short, circular, one-gored skirt 
of loden or pantasote sheeting, which is 
a material lighter than rubber and abso- 
lutely wind and waterproof, and a Nor- 
folk jacket to match, in addition to her 
rubber wading stockings and wading 
shoes. It is needless to say that her 
skirt is generally left with her lunch 
basket and is not donned until she starts 
for home. 

Many young women to-day, who have 
but little time to get out into the 
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country, rely upon walking as their exer- 
cise. In fact, the newest club is the 
walking club. The girl who is deter- 
mined to get the most out of her daily 
constitutional not only learns how to 
walk correctly but how to dress in the 
most comfortable way. To begin at the 
beginning, she finds out how to breathe 
correctly. She is careful to carry her 
chest well up and her head erect, and 
watches every step to see that her 
weight is well over the arch of the foot. 
The very smartest walking costume is 
of soft pliable Danish kidskin. It is far 
newer to have the whole costume of kid 
rather than to'wear a kid-trimmed cloth 
suit. Black, wood-brown and dark green 
are the shades most liked for the kid cos- 
tume. The skirt, of course, escapes the 
ground, varying in length from one to 
four inches from the ground, according to 
the preference of the wearer. A gored 
model is most used, and the coat may be 
a short box garment or a jaunty close- 
fitting single-breasted coat. Bone, or 
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In the 


kid-covered buttons are used. 
black kidskin suits, the collar and cuffs 


are often of red or green kid. A light- 
weight kid hat matching the suit in color 
is a good style. The very newest is the 
Napoleon hat, the brim made so it can 
be worn both ways, shading the face or 
rolling back, making a _ three-cornered 
shape, and buttoning on the crown. 

Of course, the outdoor girl is a motor 
girl if she can be, for there is nothing, 
after all, that femininity just at present 
likes better than the excitement of flying 
over the country roads, or the water, to 
the tune of a gasoline engine. If she has 
the money, she has a whole wardrobe of 
motor clothes, with all sorts of hats, caps, 
hoods and veils to wear on special occa- 
When motoring was first intro- 
duced as a sport, motor togs were merely 
ugly disguises. It was not until the 
motor girl appeared that motor costumes 
displayed the slightest semblance of style. 
To-day her motoring ladyship is as 
jaunty and fashionable as you please. 
Her coats and suits are cut in the latest 
mode, and though they are made of ma- 
terials strictly suitable for this exciting 
sport, they are exceeding fair to look upon. 
Many of the new motor skirt and coat 
costumes made of soft leather with insets 
of a contrasting leather and trimmed 
with elaborate buttons, cost quite as 
much as a calling costume of panne broad- 
cloth or velvet. As for the latest im- 
ported hats, they quite rival in price the 
extravagant Easter hat. A true lover of 
the sport, however, need not worry over 
this matter of cost, for if she wants to go 
a-motoring and cannot afford to pay the 
high prices asked for the imported 
models, she is sure to have quite as good 
a time in a well-made mohair or covert 
coat, with an inexpensive soft felt hat on 
her head, held in place by a chiffon veil 
in some becoming color. The costume is 
perhaps as important as the sport to my 
lady in some cases, and certainly it may 
and does in many cases add to my lady’s 
charm, whether the sport be that of the 
rushing auto car, of the rippling stream, 
of the brown woods, or simply the in- 
definite one of enjoying the out-of-doors 
all for my lady’s self, not leaving all such 
delights to my lady’s lord and master. 
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CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 
VI.—The Camp 
By HORACE KEPHART 


“And they shall dwell safely in the wilderness, and 


sleep in the woods. Ez 


YOOD camping grounds are seldom far 
to seek in a hilly country that is 
well wooded. There are exceptions, as 
in the Ozarks, where the rock is a porous 
limestone, the drainage mostly under- 
ground, and there are no brooks, nor are 
springs as common as one would expect. 
Here a traveler must depend for water 
chiefly on the creeks and rivers, which 
may be miles apart. In a level region, 
whether it be open plain or timbered 
bottom land, good water and a high and 
dry site may be hard to find. In any 
ease, When men are journeying through a 
wild country that is strange to them, 
they should begin at least two hours be- 
fore sunset to keep a bright lookout for a 
good place on which to spend the night, 
and when such is found they had better 
accept it at once than run the risk of 
“murdering a night” farther on, wher- 
ever the powers of darkness may force 
them to stop. The essentials of a good 
camp site are these: 

1. Pure water. 

2. Wood that burns well. In cold 
weather there should be either an abund- 
ance of sound down-wood or some stand- 
ing hardwood trees that are not too big 
for easy felling. 

3. An open spot, level enough for the 
tent and campfire, but elevated above its 
surroundings so as to have good natural 
drainage. It must be well above any 
chance of overflow from the sudden rise 
of a neighboring stream. Observe the 
previous flood marks. 

1. Grass or browse for the horses (if 
there are any) and bedding for the men. 

5. Straight poles for the tent, or trees 
convenient for attaching the ridge rope. 

6. Security against the spread of fire. 

7. Exposure to direct sunlight during 
a part of the day, especially during the 
early morning hours. 


rie 


8. In summer, exposure to whateye 
breezes may blow; in cold weather, pr. 
tection against the prevailing wind, 


It is well to avoid an old camping 


ground. Its previous occupants wi 
have stripped it of good kindling a 
down-wood, and they and their dogs mg 


have left behind them a legacy of rubbis, | 


and fleas. 

Precautions as to elevation and draip. 
age are especially needful in those part 
of our country that are subject to clow. 
bursts. I have seen a ravine that he 
been stone-dry for months fill fifteen fe 
deep, in a few minutes, with a torre 
that swept trees and bowlders along wit 
it; and it is quite common in many parts 
of the West for wide bottoms to be floode 
in a night. When I was a boy, in lows 
a “mover” camped for the night on a 
island in Coon river, near our place. i 


had a bag of gold coin, but was out of] 


rations. A sudden flood left him mz 


f 








rooned the next morning on a knoll searee ' 


big enough for his team and wagon. H 
subsisted for a week, like his horses, o 
the inner bark of cottonwood, and wher 
a rescue party found him he was kicking 
his bag of gold over the few yards of dn 
ground that were left of his domain. 

Bottom lands, and deep woods wher 
the sun rarely penetrates, should bk 
avoided, when practicable, for they ar 
damp lairs at best, and in warm weather 
they are infested with mosquitoes. 4 
ravine or narrow valley between stee 
hills is a trap for fog, and the cold, heavy 
air from the head of the hollow pours 
down it at night, while an undertow @ 
warmer air drawing upward now and 
then makes the smoke from one’s camp 
fire shift most annoyingly. 

New clearings in the forest are Ul 
healthy, for the sun gets in on plants 
that are intolerant of strong light, they 
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rot, and poisonous gases arise from their 
decay, as well as from the recently dis- 
turbed soil. If one is obliged to camp 
in a malarial region he should not leave 
the camp-fire until the sun is up and the 
fog dispelled. 

Sandy beaches, and low, gravelly 

ints, are likely to swarm in summer 
with sand-fleas, midges, or punkies. 

Granting that one has much choice in 
the matter, he should select, in summer, 
an open knoll, a low ridge, or, better still, 
a bold, rocky point jutting out into a 
river or lake. A low promontory catches 
the cool breezes, which disperse fog and 
insects, and it is soon dried whenever the 
sun shines. If one can be found that has 
a clump of trees on it, pitch the tent in 
such position that it will get the direct 
rays of the morning and the evening sun, 
but will be shaded during the heat of the 
day. This is the ideal site for a summer 
camp. 

In cold weather seek an open, park-like 
spot in the forest, where surrounding trees 
will break the wind; or a “bench” 
(natural terrace backed by a cliff) on the 
leeward side of a hill. In the latter case, 
build your fire against the cliff, and shield 
the tent with a wind-break. The rock 
will reflect heat upon the tent, and will 
serve as a smoke-conductor as well. 

On a hillside that is mostly bare, if 
there be a thicket or a cluster of evergreen 
trees, get on the downhill side of it. The 
stream of cold air from above will jump 
this obstacle and will leave an eddy of 
comparatively warm, still air immedi- 
ately below it. 

The tent should not be set under a tree 
where it would catch the drip of dew and 
rain, nor near a dead tree, nor amid trees 
that are shallow-rooted (such as_bass- 
wood and hemlock), for these are liable 
to be overthrown by a storm. Avoid, if 
practicable, the neighborhood of large 
trees that have brittle limbs (the aspens, 
poplars, willows, cottonwood, butternut, 
catalpa, yellow locust, silver maple). 
Trees that are “poor in fat’’ (the oaks, 
poplars, willows, maples, elms, ashes) are 
much more likely to be struck by light- 
ning than are those “rich in fat” (beech, 
birch, chestnut, basswood). 

Having selected a site for the camp, 
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clear it of brush, stubs, dead leaves, and 
rotten wood. Decayed down-wood and 
loose, flat stones are likely, in a southern 
country, to harbor tarantulas and scor- 
pions, which abound as far north as Mis- 
souri. If dry leaves and grass are so 
thick on the ground as to be dangerous, 
be careful in burning them off to light 
them at only one spot at a time, and 
stand by it with a green bough to whip 
the fire into subjection if it burns too 
fast. 

The celerity with which a camp is made 
depends upon the training and willing- 
ness of the men, and the system by which 
their duties are parceled. Let us sup- 
pose that there are four in the party, be- 
sides the teamster or packer. Then let 
No. 1, who is cook, get out the provisions 
and utensils, rig up the fireplace, and pre- 
pare the food for cooking, while No. 2 is 
rustling wood and water. Meantime 
Nos. 3 and 4 clear the ground and 
smooth it off, cut tent pegs and poles, 
unpack the tent, and summon all hands 
for a minute to assist in raising the tent 
and pegging it “square.” Then the cook 
goes on with his proper duties, the axe- 
man cuts and beds a chopping-block and 
gets in night-wood, and the canvasmen 
turn bed-makers. Thus, by the time 
supper is ready, which will be within an 
hour, or less, the camp will be properly 
made, and everyone’s work is done save 
the unfortunate scullion’s. 

To set up an A tent, draw the ridge 
rope tight between two trees, and fasten 
each end with a clove hitch, unless the 
line has stretchers. Then stake out the 
four corners in a true rectangle (that is, 
make each corner a right angle, instead of 
having them askew). Then drive the 
other pegs. If the soil is thin, drive 
ach peg at a sharp angle and lay a flat 
rock over the slant of it. If the ground 
is so sopping wet, or so sandy, that pegs 
will not hold, dig a rather deep hole where 
each peg should stand, and in it bury a 
rock or a faggot of brush that has a bit of 
rope tied to it which is left sticking out a 
few inches above the ground; stamp the 
earth down, and tie the projecting ends 
of rope into the grommets. Now stretch 
the ridge line taut with your rope-slides, 
or by bracing it up with a forked sapling 
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near each end. Do not neglect to trench 
the tent. It is miserable business to 
crawl out into a driving storm at night 
and dig a ditch by lantern-light—worse 
still to awake to a realization that trench- 
ing is too late to save your soaking pos- 
sessions. “Make yourself ready in your 
cabin for the mischance of the hour, if 
so it hap.” 

To pitch a wall tent, four men proceed 
as follows: 

Nos. 1 and 2 procure canvas, and Nos. 
3 and 4 the poles. 

Nos. 3 and 4 lay the ridgepole on the 
ground, in the direction that the tent is 
to stand; they then lay the uprights at 
each end of ridgepole and at right angles 
to it, on the side opposite that from which 
the wind blows. They then drop the 
tentpins and hammers at their respective 
ends of the tent; then drive a pin at each 
end of the ridge to mark front and rear. 
Meanwhile, Nos. 1 and 2 unroll the tent 
and spread it out over the ridgepole and 
on both sides of it. 

Nos. 1 and 3 now go to the rear, and 
Nos. 2 and 4 in front, and slip the pins of 
the uprights through the ridgepole and 
tent. If a fly is used, it is placed in 
position over tent, and the loops of the 
long guys over the front and rear pole 
pins. No. 4 secures center (door) loops 
over center pin in front, and No. 1 in 
rear. Each goes to his corner, No. 1 
right rear, No. 2 right front, No. 3 left 
rear, No. 4 left front. 

All draw bottom of tent taut and 
square, the front and rear at right angles 
to the ridge, and fasten it with pins 
through the corner loops, then stepping 
outward two paces from the corner, and 
a pace to the front (Nos. 2 and 4) or rear 
(Nos. 1 and 3), each securely sets a long 
pin, over which is passed the extended 
corner guy rope. Care must be taken 
that the tent is properly squared and 
pinned to the ground at the door and 
four corners before raising it. 

Nos. 1 and 3 now go to the rear, Nos. 2 
and 4 to the front pole, and raise the tent 
to a convenient height from the ground, 
when Nos. 2 and 3 enter and seize their 
respective poles, and all together raise the 
tent until the upright poles are vertical. 
While Nos. 2 and 3 support the poles, 





AND 


STREAM 


Nos. 1 and 4 tighten the corner guys, be. 
ginning on the windward side. The ten; 
being thus temporarily secured, all ge 
the guy pins and fasten the guy ropes 
Nos. 1 and 2 to the right, Nos. 3 and 4 
left, and then the wall pins. 

This is the army method, and it is the 
best. 

For a Sibley tent, make a icop in one 
end of its lash-rope, and another at such 
distance from this as will mark the radius 
of the tent when set up taut; also another 
loop farther out marking the radius of the 
guys, if the tent has a wall. Drive a peg 
in the center of the space that the tent 
is to cover, loop the end of the line over 
it, and with another peg used alternately 
in the other loops, draw two concentric 
circles on the ground. Drive the pegs 
and guy-stakes on these circles, respeet- 
ively, loop on the grommet lines to the 
former, raise the tent, and then make 
all taut. 

To erect a tepee: The site must be 
level, or very nearly so. Cut the requi- 
site number of straight, slim lodge-poles 
(ten or twelve), and two longer poles for 
the smoke flaps. Trim them carefully, 
for if stubs are left on them they will 
make the canvas leak. Tie three of them 
together with the lash-rope about eighteen 
inches from the top, and about the same 
distance above where the top of the 
tepee cover will come. Set these up as 
a tripod, the butts equidistant on a circle 
described on the ground as above. For 
a tepee of 12 feet diameter they will be 
10 feet 5 inches apart, measuring straight 
from one to the other. Carry the rope 
around them a few times where they are 
tied together, and let it trail. Lean all 
the other poles, save one, against the top 
of the tripod, spacing their butts equi- 
distant around the circle. Tie the top 
of the tepee cover, at the point between 
the flaps, to the remaining lodge-pole, and 
lift it into place. Insert the smoke-poles 
in the pockets of the flaps, carry the cover 
around the outside of the framework, and 
pin or lace it together in front. Peg the 
cover down, and anchor the tent by 
drawing the lash-rope tight to a crotch 
driven into the ground inside the tent 
and on the windward side. Pitch the 
tent with its door to leeward of the pre- 
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vailing winds. When there is no wind, 
keep both smoke-flaps open. When it 
blows, raise the flap to windward and 
lower the other. When the wind blows 
directly against the entrance, close both 
flaps, and raise the bottom of the door- 
cover a little to create a draught. By 
the way, do not call the tepee a wig- 
wam; the latter is a fixed residence, the 
former portable. 

To make a bed of browse, first smooth 
the ground, leaving no stubs, stones, or 
hummocks. Then cut head- and foot- 
logs a foot thick, and side-logs, which 
may be somewhat smaller, and pin them 
down with inverted crotches, making ¢ 
rectangular framework on the ground to 
keep the browse in place. Next fell a 
thrifty balsam or hemlock (spruce, pine, 
or even cedar will do in a pinch) and 
strip off the fans, using none that cannot 
be broken off by one’s fingers. Now lay 
a course of boughs a foot long against the 
head-log, buttsdown and to the front, 
then shingle another layer in front of 
these, and so on down to the foot of the 
bed, leaving only the tips of the boughs 
showing. Such a bed is luxurious in 
proportion to its depth and freshness. 
It should be renewed every day. It takes 
considerable time and labor to make. I 
prefer the individual bed-tick, filled by 
each man to suit himself. 

Hang the salt pork or bacon to a tree 
beside the fireplace, where it is handy; it 
will not spoil in the weather. If mice, 
wood rats, porcupines, skunks, or other 
thieving varmints annoy you, hang the 
edibles by wires or cords from branches, 
or from a stout wire run from one tree to 
another, and shelter them from sun and 
rain. Put matches and candles where 
they can quickly be found in the dark. 

When camping with a pack-train, pile 
the packs neatly together and cover them 
with canvas, and similarly pile and pro- 
tect the saddles, making especially sure 
that the lash-ropes cannot get wet, and 
that nothing will be buried out of sight, 
off somewhere by itself, if snow falls 
during the night. Soldierly system in 
all such matters pays a big dividend in 
time and good temper. A tenderfoot’s 


camp looks like a hurrah’s nest. 
Wild hogs are literally the bete notre 


of Southern campers. Your thin-flanked, 
long-legged, sharp-nosed razorback, with 
tusks gleaming from his jaws—he or 
she of the third or further removed gen- 
eration of feral lawlessness—is the most 
perverse, fearless, and maliciously de- 
structive brute in America, wolverines 
and “Indian devils’ not excepted. 
Shooting his tail off does not discourage 
him, rocks and clubs are his amusement, 
and no hint to leave that is weaker than 
a handful of red pepper baked inside ¢ 
pone o’ bread will drive him away. A 
hog-proof fence around camp, unsightly 
though it be, is one’s only safeguard in 
Southern wildwoods. 

If it is the intention to remain in one 
place for a considerable time, the site 
should be chosen with particular care. 
It should have a good outlook but not a 
free inlook, being picturesque and se- 
cluded. The tent should be floored, 
otherwise it will be unpleasant in wet 
weather and its contents will get musty 
or mildewed. Mildew attacks leather first, 
then woolens, and cotton goods last of all. 

A separate dining space and kitchen 
should be built, if for no other reason than 
to keep insects and vermin out of the 
sleeping tent. Make a dining table by 
driving four stakes in the ground for legs, 
nailing cleats across the ends, and cover- 
ing the top with straight sicks or boards, 
On each side of it build a bench on the 
same principle. Over these erect a frame- 
work, on which stretch a tarpaulin or 
tent fly. Near the fireplace build a 
kitchen table, with a shelf underneath for 
utensils, condiments, baking powder, 
lard, ete., and with space below for a box 
or other bin for potatoes and onions. 

Make some rustic chairs, stools, and 
benches. As Thoreau says, ‘None is so 
poor that he need sit on a pumpkin—that 
is shiftlessness.” 

Dig a sink or rubbish hole near the 
kitchen table, for dishwater, tin cans, and 
such other refuse as will not burn, and 
into this throw every day a layer of ashes 
or earth. Then you will not be bothered 
so much by flies. Have a definite place 
for the latrine, and build it as soldiers do, 
leaving a paddle in the excavated earth 
behind it. Whoever wrote “Deuteron- 
omy” was a good camper. 
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For a refrigerator, dig a hole in the 
ground, stone it up or line it with bark, 
and cover the top; or, if you have ice, 
bore a few holes for drainage in the bot- 
tom of a box or barrel, sink it in the 
ground to its top, and cover with burlaps 
or a blanket. If fresh venison is put in 
a spring the outside of the meat will get 
white and stringy but the inside will keep 
sweet for several weeks. Tie a white rag 
to a branch or bush directly over this 
water-cache, to scare away animals. In 
winter, cut a hole in the ice, fasten the 
meat to a stick by a rope or thong, let the 
meat down into the water, just below 
the ice, with the stick resting across the 
orifice. If it is desired to cache meat in 
this way, put blocks of ice over the hole 
and throw water on the mass until it 
freezes together. No land animal can 
disturb such a store, and the venison will 
keep fresh and palatable for a couple of 
months at least. 

To cache provisions in trees, fasten a 
pole from one tree to another at a height 
of 15 or 20 feet from the ground, and peel 
the bark from the free trunks to hinder 
animals from climbing them; wrap the 
provisions in canvas and then in oilskin 
(if you have it), and wire or tie them to 
the pole. The odor of oilskin is said to 
be offensive to wolverines and other pred- 
atory beasts. A further precaution is 
to make a St. Andrew’s cross (X-shaped), 
hang it from the pole, and suspend the 
parcel from the end of one arm of the 
cross, so that every puff of wind will set 
it swinging. 

A cache or secret storehouse for heavy 
tools, bedding, utensils, ete., that you 
may want to leave at the camp until the 
next season, may be dug in a dry bank 
and roofed over with logs and earth, the 
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interior being lined with dry grass and 
poles or bark. The old Indian method 
of digging a jug-shaped hole in a knoll 
vasting the excavated earth into g 
stream, lining the cache with hay and 
hides, and sealing it with the same piece 
of sod (about 20 inches in diameter) that 
was removed when beginning to dig the 
neck of the hole, is an excess of precau- 
tion nowadays. 

Butter and milk should not be stored 
near anything that has a pronounced 
odor, for they would be tainted. They 
may be kept in Mason jars sunk in 4 
spring, or in a little rock-lined well dug 
near the spring and covered securely so 
that coons and porcupines cannot plun- 
der it. 

A chopping-block is the first thing 
needed about a camp. The axe, when 
not in use, should always be stuck in that 
particular block, where anyone can find 
it when wanted, and where it will not in- 
jure men or dogs. 

Stretch a stout line between two trees 
where the sunlight will strike, and air 
your blankets on it every day or two 
when the weather is pleasant. Against a 
straight tree near the tent make a rack, 
somewhat like a billiard cue rack, in 
which fishing rods can be stood, full 
rigged, without danger of being blown 
down. 

Of course, it takes time and hard work 
to make everything snug and trim 
around camp; but it pays, just the same, 
to spend a couple of days at the start in 
rigging up such conveniences as I have 
described, and getting in a good supply 
of wood and kindling. To rush right off 
hunting or fishing, and leave the camp in 
disorder, is to eat your dough before it 
is baked. 
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OUR AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


Their Life History and Mode of Hunting Them 


By F. HENRY YORKE, M.D., A.0.U. 


XXVIII—Tue Canvaspack 
HE canvasback, Aythya vallisneria, 
which has diving propensities un- 
surpassed, is a cold weather bird in the 
spring and less so in the fall; for the first 
and second flights come down from the 
north, early for the diver family. 

Unlike the non-divers, they are not all 
fit for the table, the genus Aythya being 
the exception, which includes the red- 
heads, both the scaups or bluebills, with 
the ringbill whose flesh is excellent; the 
others have a fishy flavor, especially in 
the spring. 

They dive deeply for their food, tear- 
ing it up from the bottom by its roots, 
rising to the surface to secure it, or eating 
roots and bulbs below; the reason 
assigned for their prolonged stay under 
water is that the cavities of quills and 
long bones are larger and contain more 
air, which sustains them under water. 
The abundance of down under their 
feathers, which overlap like shingles, 
prevents too much saturation taking 
place. The old adage of “pouring water 
upon a duck’s back”’ is well applied here, 
as well as to the grebe family, although 
a duckling easily drowns in a rainstorm. 

Their feet are larger, broader and more 
fully webbed, the hind toe being included, 
and wing and tail, as well as tarsus, are 
shorter than those of non-divers (the 
ruddy, old squaw and harlequin ex- 
cepted). They frequent the water more 
than the land, waddle more, seeming out 
of place 01 ice or land. They are harder 
to kill, owing to the thick down upon 
their breasis, harder to gather when 
wounded, owing to their diving propen- 
sities. When wounded they will dive and 
swim under water, especially where it is 
deep, for a long distance, rise to the sur- 
face, catch a breath or two, re-dive and 
continue onwards; oftentimes in clear 
water where it is not very deep they can 


be observed swimming rapidly close to 
the bottom looking for a point of vantage 
in some weedy bed. Here they frequently 
become entangled owing to a broken leg 
or wing, and being unable to extract 
themselves are drowned. Some hunters 
think they hang on to the weeds with 
their beaks and deliberately commit 
suicide; but evidence and observation 
does not sustain the fact. It is simply 
an accident. 

The canvasbacks have three distinct 
flights in the spring, the first following 
the breaking up of the streams and the 
water holes of the lakes, staying until the 
ice has melted enough for them to dive 
and feed in open water. This flight 
travels up to 70 degrees latitude and 
beyond. The second issue follows about 
a week afterwards, staying a short time 
and going up to 50 degrees latitude 
The third stays longer and nests from 46 
degrees north. 

In the fall the last, or third, spring 
issue, which hatched in the United 
States and near the Canadian line, leave 
early and work down to the big lakes, 
where water is deeper and food not only 
more plentiful but of a greater variety. 
Then they drift slowly on down to the 
South. The second issue, from over the 
line, follows, staying according to the 
amount of food and the quietness of 
their feeding and play grounds. The 
last issue, from the extreme North, 
rushes through, halting here and there 
upon favorite grounds. If not disturbed 
they stay until all is frozen up; if not 
they too work rapidly southwards to a 
warmer and quieter clime. 

Their food consists of almost all the 
bulbous roots, rootlets and bulbs, which 
are indigenous to all fresh- and salt- 
water lakes, as well as many mosses, 
lotus, lily and other seeds. Their favorite 
food is the Vallisneria, or wild celery, 
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found here and there among the vast 
chain of lakes upon their various flights. 
Wild celery is also found upon the sea 
coast, especially from the north end to 
the outlet of Chesapeake bay and down 
to the Florida keys. The shifting of the 
sand bars every year, owing to the heavy 
storms and local washes, makes or mars 
the grounds to a great extent. Still the 
flight is usually over the celery beds, 
even if the ducks do not stop in the 
vicinity. Another favorite food upon 
which they gorge themselves is the wild 
potato, which grows on the bottom of 
most of our Southern inland lakes. The 
reason why the canvasback is rated 
highest in the Central states and on the 
Atlantic coast is the prevalerice of the 
Vallisneria above stated; on the Pacific 
coast it is unknown, both on lakes and 
seaboard. 

The nesting range of the canvasbacks 
is from 45 degrees to 70 degrees and be- 
yond. The nest is formed of grass, 
rushes and sedge, placed in or upon the 
water’s edge. The clutch is eight to ten 
creamy white eggs and they hatch but 
once a year—unless eggs are lost, stolen 
or destroyed. 

The playground is upon some wide, 
open lake or deep body of water; or they 
raft the surf, outside the bars, upon the 
seacoast. 

The feeding ground is always in deep 
water, but if food is searce they will drop 
into deep holes in shallow lakes in search 
of it. They dive to a great depth for their 
food and seem to enjoy a long immersion, 
re-diving in rapid succession on coming 
to the surface. When the young are 
flappers, however, they often frequent 
shallow lakes; the reason for this, I be- 
lieve, is that there is cover upon all sides, 
as well as scattered over the open water. 
Here the flappers find what they most 
seek, hiding places to swim or wade into, 
because they cannot fly. As the season 
advances and the wing feathers are more 
pronounced, they work, as soon as they 
can fly, into deeper water and dive 
deeper for their food. Their diet changes 
as they grow older, when the bulbs of arti- 
chokes, wild potato and sweet-scented 
lily roots are largely sought. 

The canvasbacks are often confounded 
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with the redheads, but their large feet, 
black in color, and the beveled black bill 
should distinguish them. <A redhead is a 
smaller fowl, with a leaden-colored bill 
shaped more like that of a scaup. A 
prime canvasback ought to weigh three 
pounds or over, a redhead less; but as 
the redheads are gross feeders they often 
weigh heavy. 

Canvasback shooting is erratic; one 
never knows when he will have a good 
day, even if one sees hundreds of ducks 
rafting, playing or feeding in the 
deep water. Asudden storm, a change of 
wind or other circumstance will change 
the flight; then, if you are lucky enough 
to get on the line you will have a red- 
letter day. Some years ago, while 
shooting upen an open lake in northern 
Illinois, the passes between lakes and 
other favored places were of no account. 
Shooting was dull. I returned home one 
day about three p.m., hung up my ducks, 
cleaned my gun, lighted my pipe and sat 
down to watch the various lakes. A large 
lake lay north of me, less than half a mile 
away; to the south three miles away was 
another. I heard some shooting upon the 
south lake and soon a flock of canvas- 
backs came north, flying over a piece of 
stumpy land which once had been heavy 
timber. Several flocks, both redheads 
and canvasbacks, passed over, about 
sixty to seventy-five yards high, making 
a cut across to the north lake. I got out 
some shells loaded with No. 1 shot and 


hurrying down to the “chopping” was 
soon stationed behind a stump. The 


ground was very rolling, and be assured 
I chose the crest of a hill. I shot for over 
an hour and sueceeded in bringing down 
nine canvasbacks and five redheads; my 
gun shot No. 1’s closely and I gathered 
all I knocked down. I got shooting both 
ways, for towards evening the ducks 
passed back again to their roosting 
ground on the southern lake. I well 
remember the resounding thud made by 
those heavy ducks when they struck the 
hard ground. 

I unexpectedly had another good day, 
in Minnesota. With a friend I was 
shooting sharptail and pinnated grouse 
and was surprised while driving by a 
deep lake to find it contained a good 
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many ducks, principally redheads and 
eanvasbacks. We unhitched the team 
and my friend went round the lake to the 
other end, about a quarter of a mile 
away, while, after a sufficient time had 
elapsed for him to hide, I went down the 
other side in full view, jumping a duck 
now and then but still driving the rafting 
birds down to the other end of the lake. 
Soon shooting began. The birds began to 
get up and circle around the lake, now 
and then coming very close to the shore. 
The wind began to blow and they made 


for the shore, where either myself or my 
companion entertained them. Most of 
our dead birds drifted ashore and we had 
little trouble in picking up. They 
were chiefly young birds and evidently 
had not been shot at before. 

Reelfoot and Koskonong lakes are 
celebrated for canvasbacks. Fox, Marie 
Petite and Nippersink in northern Illinois 
were famous yearsago. To-day the lakes 
of Iowa, Nebraska and Dakota afford 
the best inland shooting. 

Length, 20; wing, 9.30; tarsus, 1.70, 


REMINISCENT OF CHEIF JOSEPH 


By CHARLES 8S. MOODY 


BovQueTs of sympathy thrown at the 

average redskin are usually the out- 
growth of a mawkish sentimentalism that 
has its birth in ignorance. It is a rather 
curious fact that the Indian’s truest 
friend has always been the man who was 
best acquainted with him and his short- 
comings. The present writer has no 
patience with those who are parlor car 
philanthropists and make their deduc- 
tions from the rear platform of the ob- 
servation coach, then go home and write 
articles anent what they have learned. 
In the first place, the specimens aborigine 
that infest the depot platforms of our 
transcontinental railroads are as little 
typical Americans as the coolie who trots 
about our streets with a clothes basket 
on either end of a pole is a typical China- 
man. Therefore, when you chance to 
see a dirty, half-clad Siwash holding up 
for your inspection a hat rack made of 
fake buffalo horns, do not confound him 
with the self-sustaining savage of some 
of our reserves. The average Indian is 
only a child grown large. His attributes 
are those of a child; he thinks and rea- 
sons as does a child. In this lurks the 
secret of our Government’s many mis- 
takes in dealing with its Indian wards. 
It is a fact to be regretted that the man 
usually placed at the head of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs is one whose sole recom- 
mendation to the place has been that he 


is a good party man. He knows no 
more about his charges than he does 
about the Fiji Islanders. In consequence 
the Indian has been misunderstood, his 
traditions ruthlessly trod upon, his mo- 
tives wilfully perverted. 

There has recently died, neglected and 
alone, here in the West, a man who, born 
with another skin, would have been the 
peer of many who have graced the annals 
of history. I knew intimately Chief 
Joseph, and from him have heard many 
times the story of the Nez Perce war. I 
do not pose as an apologist for the depre- 
dations wantonly committed by Indians, 
neither do I attempt to condone for the 
woeful mismanagement of our Govern- 
ment in a great many of these cases. 
Acts of this character have plunged 
nations in warfare, and in this instance 
did embroil us in a border strife that re- 
sulted in the loss of many lives and the 
destruction of much property. The 
termination only was when the wily old 
chieftain, surrounded by a superior force, 
hungry and exhausted with long travel, 
was forced to surrender. The splendid 
old fellow was possessed of too much of 
the stoicism of his race to give way to 
tears, but often have I seen his eye grow 
dim and the deep-toned voice become 
husky when recounting his wrongs. It 
was rarely that Joseph could be induced 
to speak of the past. Only when you 
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had his confidence in a great degree 
would he wholly abandon his native re- 
serve and become communicative. Had 
the Indian Department known just a 
little something about Indians and their 
religious traditions the Nez Perce war 
would not have been, and Joseph and 
his followers would not have become 
renegades. 

The Nez Perce nation was formerly 
divided into three tribes—one at Lap- 
wai, where the Agency was; one at 
Kamiah, upon the Clearwater river, and 
one in the Wallowa valley in eastern 
Oregon. This last tribe was under the 
leadership of Joseph. The tribe had in- 
habited this fertile country from time 
immemorial, carrying on their rude sys- 
tem of agriculture, catching fish from 
the teeming rivers, killing game upon the 
verdant hills. They were at peace with 
all the world, nor dreamed that they 
would ever be called upon by their white 
masters to surrender their ancestral 
homes. Joseph was hereditary chief; in 
fact the tribe had been ruled by a dynasty 
of Josephs dating back further than the 
oldest of them could recount. They had 
buried their dead in this valley, and had 
given their children in marriage here until 
every spot of earth had for them a sacred 
association. Then came the white man 
with his thirst for land. Gradually but 
steadily he pushed into the Indians’ 
country until the once peaceful region 
became dotted with the settlers’ homes. 
His stock trampled upon and ate up the 
Indian’s crops and the Indian retaliated 
by shooting the animals, and once in a 
while, to vary the monotony, the settler 
himself. Naturally this bred a feeling of 
ill-will between the twain until the Gov- 
ernment was forced to interfere. A 
commission was appointed who heard the 
case and agreed with the Indians that 
they should have the Wallowa valley for 
a home forever. 

Here was mistake number one. The 
comrrissioner did not inform the Indians 
that it would be necessary for this agree- 
ment to be ratified by the Government, 
thousands of miles away, but left them 
under the impression that the thing was 
settled. The Government, with its usual 
short-sightedness, neglected to ratify the 
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agreement. Meanwhile the white settlers 
kept encroaching upon the Indian lands 
and the Indians kept up a private system 
of retaliation. Things at last developed 
a crisis and the Indians arose and drove 
the whites away, killing several of them, 

This again called for the Government 
to step in and take a hand. Another 
council was called to meet at once at 
Fort Lapwai. Joseph and his followers 
met the commissioners there and a long 
conference was held. The envoys of the 
Government at last gave to the Indians 
their ultimatum, which was to at once 
return home and prepare themselves for 
leaving the Wallowa valley and emi- 
grating to the valley of the Clearwater, 
where they might be more directly under 
the eye of the Indian agent and the 
troops stationed at Lapwai. Such a re- 
quest was certainly the acme of stu- 
pidity and ignorance. To require an In- 
dian, at a moment’s warning, to quit the 
land of his fathers, where every cherished 
memory hovered, where for ages they 
had interred the bodies of their forbears, 
was simply an impossibility, judged from 
their standard. The commissioners then 
retired haughtily and awaited the de- 
cision of the Indians. A three days’ 
“pow-wow”’ followed, in which Joseph was 
strenuous in his advice for them to obey 
the commands of the white men. His 
own brother, who had a great deal of in- 
fluence with the tribemen, was equally 
insistent that they go at once to war. 
They argued, and not without some rea- 
son, too, that if the Government had vio- 
lated its compact in the past, there was 
no assurance that it would not do so 
at this time. The decision of the council 
was that they should submit and emigrate 
to their new homes. ‘This was the result 
as transmitted to the commissioners. 
The actual facts were that they returned 
to their homes to prepare for war. The 
envoys retired from the field jubilant 
with their success and Joseph and his 
people set out upon their return to the 
Wallowa. 

To better understand what followed it 
will be necessary to examine a map of 
eastern Oregon and Idaho. You will 
note that, in order for the Indians to 
reach their new home near Lapwai it was 
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necessary for them to cross the Snake 
river, Which is the dividing line between 
Oregon and Idaho. This they did at a 
point almost west from Whitebird. Ford- 
ing the great river at this point they 
struck northward in order to reach an 
old fording place upon the Salmon river. 
Across the Salmon they ascended the 
high plateau known as the Camas prai- 
rie. This region was one of the ear- 
liest settled portions of the territory and 
was dotted with fine farms even at this 
time. Just before reaching the Camas 
prairie, along the breaks of the Salmon, 
were many stock ranches with their 
herders and range riders. Arms among 
the Indans at this time were at a prem- 
ium. The impetuous young warriors, 
against Joseph’s most vehement protest, 
persisted in raiding these stock farms and 
carrying off such guns as they found. In 
one raid upon a ranch near Whitebird, 
a conflict occurred in which several of 
the white men were killed. This alarmed 
the settlement and they immediately 
sent a messenger to Howard at Lapwai 
for aid. 

Joseph, now overcome by the demands 
of his followers, consented to go to war. 
He was influenced to do this more per- 
haps by the fact that his young men 
called him “Woman” than anything 
else. Before the troops arrived the set- 
tlers rallied and gave Joseph battle near 
Mount Idaho. The Indians were halted 
and upon the arrival of the troops they 
retired back across the Salmon river, 
where they entrenched themselves in the 
lava beds. Sunday came on, when 
Howard was just ready to cross the river 
in pursuit. He halted for Sabbath ob- 
servances, and Joseph, who was _ pos- 
sessed of no religious scruples, took ad- 
vantage of the prayer meeting to make 
his escape. When Monday morning 
dawned Howard moved his troops across 
the river, expecting that Joseph would 
give him battle. The fox had gone; nor 


did the General ever again get a good 
look at him until the final surrender. In 
fact, Howard lost the old warror, who 
had hastened down the Salmon and 
crossed it at a point below the former 
ford. He fell upon the settlers further 
down the Camas prairie and nearer to 


Lapwai than he had been formerly. 
Again the volunteer army repulsed him 
and warned General Howard of the 
whereabouts of the Indians. 

Joseph now struck east across the 
country, followed by the troops. At 
Clearwater Bridge he was attacked by 
the settlers under Major Fenn, who sue- 
ceeded in delaying him until Howard 
had nearly reached that point. Had a 
competent man been at the head of the 
regulars, the Nez Perce war would have 
terminated right there. Joseph was 
traveling with all his stock and women 
and children. Consequently he must 
travel slow. In fact he did travel very 
leisurely during the entire foray, until he 
got Miles after him. Learning that 
Howard was expected to arrive the next 
day, Joseph packed up during the night 
and escaped once more, this time directly 
over the LoLo trail for Montana; Howard, 
with all his artillery, following him. 

It is one of the most amusing things in 
the history of modern warfare to con- 
template a major general attempting to 
cross the Bitter Root range with a park 
of artillery trailing him. The amusing 
side of it, however, never dawned upon 
Howard until he had cut roads and 
dragged his cannon over the mountains 
fora week. During this time the Indians 
were only a few miles away, resting their 
horses and killing game, all the time 
keeping close watch upon the troops 
from the vantage point of some moun- 
tain peak. 

When Howard at last decided that the 
book warfare of West Point was not just 
the kind that the Indians had been 
taught and that they would not fight 
fair, he chucked the cannon down into 
the LoLo river and lit out after the old 
warrior in dead earnest. The Indians 
were now fully rested, their horses well 
fed, themselves supplied with provisions. 
To keep ahead of the slow-moving troops 
was an easy task. Still, to make matters 
secure, Joseph pushed rapidly across the 
range to the LoLo pass, aiming to make 
his way into the Northwest territory. 
His plan would have been carried out to 
the letter had it not been that the news 
having gone around into Montana by 
way of the Mullan trail, the settlers 
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mustered and fortified the pass. ‘his 
forced Joseph to turn south along the 
crest of the Bitter Roots, his intention 
being to enter the Jackson’s Hole country 
in Wyoming and south Idaho. Once 
here, pursuit would be out of the ques- 
tion. A band the size of Joseph’s could 
hold the region against an army. 

It is a fact worthy of mention that 
Joseph showed great generalship in this 
retreat, choosing the most rugged and 
laborious route that could be devised for 
the troops to follow him over. Had he 
met with no more formidable adversary 
than Howard the chase would have par- 
taken of the character of a summer pic- 
nic for the Indians. As he reached the 
entrance to the National Park, however, 
he was met by an unexpected surprise in 
the shape of another detachment of 
troops, hurried thither to intercept him. 
He now realized that it was a race for 
liberty, and this forced him to abandon 
everything that was not absolutely neces- 
sary. Thus divested, he fled through the 
Yellowstone Park and north and east 
up the valley of the Yellowstone, closely 
pursued by the troops, almost across the 
territory of Montana. Several times he 
sent back detachments to retard the 
enemy by driving off their horses and 
firing upon the troops from ambuscade. 
In this manner he was enabled to keep 
his women and children with him. 
When approaching the international line 
he was flanked by Miles, who had Just 


returned from his Apache campaigns. 
Miles was a student of Indians and their 
methods and knew just how to meet 
them upon their own ground. 


With the 
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STREAM 


very lightest equipment he had hurriej 
up from Fort Benton, and struck Joseph 
a terrific blow before he could entren¢ 
himself. Beside a little lake in the lays 

rocks the old warrior, surrounded by his 
faithful few, and hemmed in by a superior 
force, was compelled to surrender. With 
a pride that was commendable he refused 
to surrender to any but General Miles, 

Joseph always had the greatest respect 
for Miles and the utmost contempt for 
Howard. His estimate of the latter epi- 
tomized itself in calling him ‘“ Day after 
to-morrow.” Not once during my long 
acquaintance with him did I ever hear 
him intimate that he ever supposed that 
there was the slightest possibility of 
Howard ever overtaking him. For Col, 
McConville and Major Tenn, both of 
whom were in command of the volun 
teers, he always spoke words of praise. 
After the surrender he and his people 
were taken to the Colville reservation 
and there he passed the remainder of his 
days like Napoleon at St. Helena, dream- 
ing of the home in the Wallowa. Many 
times did he plead with the Government 
to allow him to go back to the old home, 
but always in vain. 

Notr.—Mention wa made in these columns of the 
death of Joseph, Chiet of the Nez Perces, some months 
ago. Not a great deal of newspaper space was given 
to this event in the necrology of the country. To most 
readers Chief Joseph was an Indian, and nothing more, 
Some, perhaps, remember hearing of him years 
A few bore in mind his real history and knew him for 
what he really was, a big man, a statesman and warrior, 

ag ully handic¢ apped of success by reason of the fact 
that his skin was red. Many a worse man, and many 
a smaller man has reached a good portion of fame in 
the history of America. Because Chief Joseph was 
great man, it is thought worth while to give space to 
these reminiscent words regarding him, written by Dr. 
Moody, whose home is at Sand Point, idaho, and who 


was a personal friend of the old chief and got his story 
from him direct. Tue Eprror, 
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SALMON FISHING IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Where, How and When to Go, What to Take and What Not to Take 


By JOHN O'DONNELL 


TOULD vacation never come? May 
seemed interminable and June 
worse. Finally the day did arrive when 
we were safely on the train bound for 
Newfoundland. Dick, Joe and | 
were old college-chums and camp-fol- 
lowers: we had thumbed the same Homer 
and Horace and had caught bass, trout, 
pike and ouananiche together. But all 
former fishing trips were to be eclipsed by 
this year’s to the promised land of 
salmon and caribou—Newfoundland. 
What would it be like? Bob had read 
the article in the encyclopedia telling 
that Newfoundland is about the size of 
its neighbor, Ireland, but sustaining only 
one-quarter of a million inhabitants; 
that in government it is under England’s 
supervision, but quite distinct from 
Canada; that, though it is one of [ng- 


sob, 


land’s oldest colonies, yet it is her most 
backward, perhaps because of her unfair 
treatment of it, by discouraging perma- 
nent settlement in the interior, where 
agriculture and lumbering and mining 
should have been encouraged more; that 
it has only one railroad, though nearly 
five hundred miles in length; that it is 
an ideal, gigantic game-preserve, the 
home of the caribou, and last, but, for us, 
not least, that salmon and trout are 
everywhere, and in due season may be 
caught by all even without 
license. 

Naturally, the reader who has not been 
to Newfoundland will ask which is the 
best way to get there. That depends, 
for there are several—half a dozen- 
ways for reaching that far-off island, 
You may go all the way by the Red Star 
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steamers direct from New York to St. 
Johns, the capital of Newfoundland. 
This is perhaps the least expensive 
course, but would you stand the sea trip, 
which might upset you for your outing? 
Besides, their sailings are only fort- 
nightly, and then it takes six days. 

You may also go all rail to within 
ninety miles of Newfoundland. This is 
perhaps the quickest route, but also the 
most expensive. 

We took a middle way, sailing from 
soston to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, in one 
of the Dominion Atlantie R.R. steamers, 
which are steady and fast and fairly well 
appointed. They Yarmouth in 
sixteen hours, where the train meets you, 
after you pass the customs, and you have 
a nine hours’ run to Halifax. 

Though we had spent a pleasant 
enough day, laughing, smoking, reading, 
looking at the odd people at the stations, 
vet, often, we had wished we were in 
Halifax, as that brought us halfway to 
our camp. 

If vou are like us, when you reach 
Halifax, as against other attractions, you 
will prefer strolling down to a sporting 
goods store and feasting your eves on the 
number of heads that the 
taxidermist is mounting for ] icky shoot- 
ers of the winter just past, or getting a 
few more flies, or a leader or two. Per- 
haps you may not have brought your 
salmon rod, and will invest six dollars in 


make 


big moose 


AND 





STREAM 


a thirty-ounce, fifteen-foot greenheart 


as Joe did when we were there. 

Let warn you not to. arrive jy 
Halifax on a Saturday night, if you gp 
in a hurry and do not wish to spend typ 
nights and a day there; for no traip 
leaves for North Sydney on Sunday 


me 





Summer railroad travel in Nova Seotig 


does not entail the same amount of 
sweltering heat that it does in the States 
And, while the trains are not as luxurioys 
and fast as ours, vet they are clean and 
rapid enough, and are managed by very 
accommodating officers. Crossing the 
Strait of from Nova Scotia to 
Cape Breton the whole train is run ong 
large, steady, self-propelling barge. At 
Sydney, at about nine p.m., we changed 
cars to a branch road for North Sydney, 
less than an hour’s run farther. Here we 
made a mistake which you will do well te 
avoid—we got off the train at the rail- 
road station at North Sydney, and then 
had to get a conveyance for ourselves and 
lugeage half a mile to the boat: whereas 
if we had been less eager and waited tw 
or three minutes, the train would have 
landed right alongside the steamer 
“Bruce” for Newfoundland. 

I must not overlook a tribute to the 
Bruce’s jolly, cheery Captain Delaney 
All North Sydney holds his name in 
reverence, a synonym for real charity 
the kind that opens its purse to tide a 
stranded brother over a bar. We wer 
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By Samuel Wax 
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soon at home on the boat, and sitting on 
the hatchways, we told 
songs, and guessed riddles till the moon 
was in the zenith, and so balmy, so en- 
trancing was the night that we might 
have staid there till sun up. However, 
we thought of the long railroad ride of 
seven hours next day, so were soon snug 
in our bunks. When we awoke we were 
entering the rocky channel that ends at 
Port-aux-Basques, Newfoundland. 

After backing and pushing, shifting and 
hauling, the train at Port-aux-Basques 
was made up, and, in an hour or so, 
it started. The rocks and the fog and 
the sea-coast cabins reminded one for all 
the world of Ireland. It was more like 
our March than July, for the day was 
raw; loose strands of ragged cloud hung 
on the mountains. Sweaters were com- 
fortable, and the rain, had we let. it, 
would have given us the blues. 

It was the last lap, but it was a long 
one till we got to Bay of Islands. Though 
our luggage was not put on our train, 
Captain Delaney had very handsomely 
had it passed through the customs and it 
came on the freight train to Bay of 
Islands, bless his big, generous soul! 

lirst pressions are often, deceptive 
and disappointing. The view at Petrie’s 


stories, sang 


Crossing, Bay of Islands, is not especially 
attractive right at the railroad, but up by 


launched and loaded our two boats 


the Catholie church you enjoy a pano- 
rama that reminds you of the Saguenay, 
so broad is the Humber here, so high its 
mountainous banks, so bold and sheer 
the rocky bluffs, so grey the granite, so 
green the grass and firs. If Newfound- 
land were near the States, instead of be- 
ing over a thousand miles from New York, 
it would be a mint as a summer resort. 

Not giving ourselves leisure to enjoy 
the glorious scenery we set to work and 
interviewed our chief guides —Norman 
Messier and Denny Calahan. Acting as 
an advisory board, they went with us to 
the store to help us “fit out.” 

Our bill from Mr. M. I. Boland? Re- 
member we were eight men out for three 
weeks. All our supplies added up cost 
about forty dollars. Dividing this by 
eight men for twenty days you have the 
cost of our living in camp—that. is, 
twenty-five cents per day for each man! 
Could you find any cheaper hotel? 

Then just whither should we go? The 
season was very dry, almost no big fish 
were being caught, and while we in- 
stinctively wanted to go where the biggest 
fish were, yet a stranger is foolish to 
withstand the advice of an experienced 
loeal guide. Norman promised us plenty 
of “grilt,’ as he pronounced grilse, in 
Rirehy Pond stream. With hope still for 
a few big salmon, and a little discouraged, 
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we agreed to go up Birchy Pond stream, 
instead of Willow Steady; two forks of 
the upper Humber. Off went Norman and 
Denny to get their helpers, one apiece, 
and their boats and cooking utensils; 
we to packing our various rods, clothes, 
guns, ete. I was deputed to see the cus- 
toms officer, a spare, neat, sharp-looking 
man of some sixty cold winters, famil- 
larly known as “Mr. Mae.” As you 
enter you recall Dante’s inscription 
placed over the entrance to those regions 
much warmer than the customs office of 
the Bay of Islands—‘‘ All ye who enter 
here, leave hope behind.” At least, I must 
say that I left something more than hope 
behind —7.c., $16.40, the twenty per cent. 
value on our guns, rods and other sport- 
ing articles exacted by the law of the 
land. However, in all justice I shall 
assuage your alarm, for this is only a 
deposit, and is given back to you when 
you are leaving the country, if you still 
have the taxed articles. Our next busi- 
ness was with the game warden, as Bob 
and T hoped to get some earibou, theugh 
Norman and Denny said they had no 
heads then—their horns were still in the 
velvet. We got conditional permits, so 
that if we should see deer and wish to 
hunt, we were to send a guide back and 
procure thedocumentsat fifty dollars each, 
allowing three bulls to each sportsman. 
Next day, with our two auxiliary 
guides, or helpers—Redmond and Jimmy 
Dor, the ecook—we were off for a fifty- 
mile ride by train to Sandy Pond Stream 
Crossing. Forward on an open freight 
car were our two eighteen-foot boats and 
a canoe, the latter belonging to two Bos- 
ton men, who were going in alone,with no 
guides, using a map and compass and 
trusting to their wooderaft. The Boston 
men were clad most ideally: they wore 
fairly soft, grey slouch hats with three- 
inch brims, light wool underclothing, 
grey flannel shirts, buttoning at wrist and 
again four inches up the arm, the better 
to keep out crawling insects; wool 
knickerbockers, heavy wool stockings and 
canvas slippers. They had been out a 
dozen vacations together and were as 
modest as two others—Germans from 
New York, clad in brand new shooting 
suits —were forward and repulsive. The 
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former were out for the love of Canoeing 
expecting to take a few fish; the latte 
as we later learned by unpleasant a. 
perience, for no sensible reason at 4) 
Squeaking, grinding, bumping, winding 
jerking, climbing, snorting, but neverthe 
less going, our train kept on past Deg 


lake to the north and Grand lake to th 


south, till at two o’clock we were lande 
at Sandy Pond Stream Crossing. Hey 
we had lunch, launched and loaded oy 
two boats, and then pulled eight miles y 
stream to the first rapid, where 
camped, 

Our first night in camp taught us that 
it did not pay to delay too long in selec. 
ing, a camp site for the night. In strang 
country, especially the first night out 
you need two hours of daylight. Hov. 
ever, putting together our rods, we caught 
a few very small trout, and then had sup 
per and went to bed. The mos.,uitoe 
were very annoying, but only while w 
were eating and until we got to bed. Wi 
used, inside our canvas tents, tents o 
cheesecloth, identical in size with th 
outer canvas, and having a sod-cloth of 
cheesecloth. There was a snap at each o 
the four ground corners and at the tw 
gable ends of the cheesecloth — tent 
which snapped into rings at the corre 
sponding places on the inside of the can- 
vas tent. During our three weeks out 
not one of us was bitten by a mosquito 
while in our double, bug-proof tents. In- 
the cheesecloth the opening 0] 
which you must always keep tied, save 
when you get in or out at night or morn- 
ing we kept our wool blankets, dry 
socks and suit of underclothes for night. 
This cheesecloth was absolutely the most 
comforting, most essential thing we had 
in camp. Be sure to have one made, as 
it costs but a few dollars; mine is 7x7 
feet floor, and cost only three dollars. 
It made possible ten times that value of 
healthful, restoring sleep. 

Next morning we were glad to start on 
up-stream, and about nine o’clock we saw 
our first young salmon leaping up 4 
rapid. It was my luck to get a strike. 
[ had tried my thirty-ounce fourteen-foot 
bamboo salmon rod the night before and 
caught only six-inch trout; so to-day | 
had out my six-ounce trout rod, with only 
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SALMON FISHING 

fifty yards of line on, holding a Jock Seott 
and ‘a Silver Doctor, I think, on my 
leader. I must explain that in fishing for 
grilse we used not the one-loop salmon 
leader, but the three-loop trout leader, 
and two flies instead of one as with big 
salmon. How heavy that strike felt! A 
half jerk and half pull down into the eold, 
swift water and then a leap into the fresh, 
shady morning air! Fears for my light 
rod, for my limited amount of line, and 


for my experience, or lack of experience 


at salmon fishing danced through my 
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brain as I followed him —the salmon— 
down the river. Soon he stopped; then 
he jumped, landing broadside on his stiff, 
silvery flank with a resounding ‘‘smack.” 
I began to gain courage, after Norman 
told me my tackle was capable of landing 
him. So I held my fish a bit tighter 
which made him leap more fiercely, And 
by the way, I don’t see why books tell us 
to lower the tip of the rod when the fish 
leaps. By the time I see the fish, or at 
least by the time my hand ean act on the 
reel, the fish has dragged the line up out 
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By Samuel Wax 
SMOKING SALMON IN A BARK SMOKE-HOUSI 
of the water and it is getéing slack as he 
begins to fail. If I lower the tip of the 
rod, I give him still more slack line, and 
therefore increase his chance of getting 
free. I believe in raising the tip when 
you see the fish, that you may tighten the 
fly in his mouth and prevent his shaking 
it out, as he ean more easily do in his 
descent if you leave your line slack. At 
any rate, I held my salmon fairly tight 
and, though I cannot say each jump was 
weaker, he began to yield. But when 
Norman went into the stream with the 
net he rushed off twenty or thirty yards. 
But I still had him. Again the salmon 
and [ fought till his tail began to flap 
wearily on the surface, and again | 
strained my rod to get him near enough 
to be dipped ; but no! We squared off for 
the final fight, and in a few more minutes 
he was safely dipped, and my wrist was 
viven a well-earned rest after its strain of 
a quarter of an hour. 

“Tsn’t he a beauty?” 

“The first!’ 

“We'll have him for dinner!” 

“The boy we came a thousand miles 
to cateh!? 

Amid such outbursts of simple, honest 
gladness my salmon was displayed. Then 
all went back a-fishing. Soon ali were 
quietly, yet earnestly, at work. Dick 
landed two and Bob one. 

That was a happy, cheering dinner 
which we ate on the cool, shady, breezy 
rocks. By unanimous vote we decided 
to settle where we were for a short stay, 
and Redmond and Jimmy, fine, quick 
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boys, soon had our tents and theirs y 
for a three days’ camp. 
About camp—be sure to have a site thy 
is neither too sunny, too far from Water 
too rocky or stumpy or hilly, for youy§ 
make a comfortable bed, yet hilly enoug a 
to give drainage in case of continue 
rain. This latter need not bother yf 
very much in the fir forests, as you wif 
probably not have a very long em, § 
tinued rain, and besides, if your camp|y 
in the woods, the ground there js ¢ 
fibrous and spongy that most of the raj 
filters into the loam. If you take you 
own tents, as we did, of course do ne 
take poles, but have ridge pole holes j 
the gables of your tent and cut a sapling 
as this gives a stiff ridge to the tent, an 
so prevents sagging on the sides, whid 
induces leaks. It is a matter of tasts 
perhaps, but the wall tent is more roomy 
though more cumbersome to carry, | 
think. Waxed linen makes a tight, light 
tent that is hard to tear and inexpensive 

Apropos of guides—do not look dow: 
on them or treat them as menials; the 
Newfoundland men are most respectful 
willing fellows, seemingly not able to d 
enough for you, tireless in their attention 

To keep your camp fresh and sweet you 
will do well not to eat right there, but 
carry a separate tent-fly or a piece of sail 
cloth of size to suit, for a roof to shade § 
vou when you eat, or shelter you and 
your provisions from rain as the cast 
may be, stretching it over a ridge pole 
open on all sides. Under this have a 
“knocked up” table and benches: split 
logs or boxes will do, and if your camp 
is to last any time, the comfort gained 
will more than repay your labor. 

Have an old box or some contrivance 
to receive the fish bones and other débris 
that would soon make an unpleasant odor 
and draw flies. The box may be 
emptied a hundred yards off in a sink 
after each meal. 

As to food, you will not care for canned 
corn beef, or sardines, or even salt meats, 
except for a change, when you have 
fresh salmon. The rich, luscious flakes 
steaming hot from the camp-fire, fried im 
butter, are juicier, more satisfying, more 
meat-like than pike or bass or trout of 
ouananiche. You will make salmon your 
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SALMON FISHING 
chief food three times a day. Some find 
ittoo rich for them, but I fancy they are 
very few. Joe had one day’s sick stom- 
ach and thought it due to the salmon, 
but we did not agree in his diagnosis. 
Of potatoes take plenty; have bread for 
some days and wheat and corn flour and 
hard-tack for the rest. Molasses satisfies 
the eravings of your sweet tooth. These 
foods will all conduce to pleasant, sooth- 
ing dreams. 

At this, our third camping site, all 
caught grilse, one, two, several at a fish- 
ing, losing a third or a half of our strikes 
and those we held fighting from one 
minute to three-quarters of an hour. At 
times we landed more than we needed for 
food, and then we turned them loose. 
But some of these released ones died, and 
were found floating on the surface next 
day. The quickest catch I made was 
fishing from a boat at the head of a 
rapid, down into the rapid, when I 
struck a salmon that started straight up 
for the boat and leaped into it! The 
whole affair from start to finish took 
about five seconds only. 
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If you fish a rapid from a boat, cast 
down into the biggest tongue of smooth 
water, just where it begins to ripple into 
the rapid, and if there are any strikes to 
be had they will be at your Jock Scott, or 
Silver Doctor, or Montreal, or indeed 
probably at any fly of the proper size. 
Ours were trout flies, or small salmon flies. 

If fish are not to be had where you are, 
you are either ahead or behind them, in 
their course up to the spawning beds. If 
you try the stream beyond the next 
pond you may find them, or it may be the 
water needs a little muddying up—a rain 

-as it did all last July and the first half 
of August while we were fishing. Our 
guides told us that was why we could not 
lure the big twenty- and thirty-pounders, 
though sometimes we caught glimpses of 
them. They are there waiting for you 
and me. We had two rains, but neither 
heavy enough to cloud the water. We 
generally had plenty of small salmon, 
from three to five pounds, though none 
larger was taken. Our guides salted 
down dozen for their use in the 
winter. 
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Newfoundland guides are most respectful, willing fellows 




















By Samuel Wax 
A VIEW 


OF THE ROCKY 

Now one grew blasé and began to tire 
of fishing. It was getting a little cooler: 
a beautiful aurora borealis swung down 
from the northern sky one night. We 
planned to climb Mount Seymour next 
day and look for signs of earibou—Bob 
and I, with Norman and Denny. We 
took one boat and went into Birchy 
pond No, 2.. There on the shore we saw 
a big black fox, but by the time I had 
my rifle ready he was in the bushes. 

In September they shoot caribou on 
the edges of the rivers or lakes; in August 
if they are to be found, it is back on the 
hills. To make a long story and a long 
tramp short, don’t go for caribou till they 
are traveling in September; for you can- 
not find them, and if you do their antlers 
are no good, Still you may, as we did, 
find a very handsome set of antlers lying 
in the woods. Strange, these big horns, 
three feet long and forty points a pair, 
grow in six months. Then, after the 
rutting season the bulls lose their horns, 
and the cows get theirs when they bring 
forth their calves. Thus the horned 
mothers can fight off the hornless bulls, 
who would often kill the young calves. 

Once again, later, we went back on the 
hills, or bare mountain tops, and saw two 
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earibou, but they were young and ha 
no antlers. We saw a dozen grouse | 
ptarmigan, which find good cover in th 
stumpy shrubs and brush. Out in thos 
drenching, fogey woods our guides mad 
asnug, warm night’s lodging, first putting 
up our tent for us two. Then, buildings 
big fire, they dried the fir boughs over it 
After that they made for themselves a 
lean-to of birch bark, with its back to th 
wid and open to the fire, and cooke 
supper. Soon we were ready for bed 
Our feet were wet all day, yet we had m 
colds. 

We never saw so many berries as grew 
on these mountains—some familiar to us 
as the blueberry, raspberry, and_ red 
white and black currants. Others that 
we saw there for the first time wer 
clumps of red dogberries, and _ other 
berries, black, white, and yellow, but 
not eaten by the people. On the high 
barrens was found the favorite of all, the 
low-lying bake-apple on a_ plant six 
inches high, the fruit looking like a large 
vellow raspberry and tasting tart and 
very healthful. 

When we got back out of the hills and 
the woods it was delightful to float down 
the sweeping Humber, through rushing 
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SALMON 


FISHING 


“steadies’” (as the guides call calm 
rapids, over rippling shallows and sandy 
water) past aromatic evergreens and 
under dizzy, bald rocks, now shouting for 
an echo, now shouting at a seal as he 
poked his nose out of the water, now 
stopping to “bile the kettle’ for lunch. 

All too short was our homeward trip to 
Bav of Islands, so we all agreed to try 
again next year for bigger salmon, 
though even the same sport would repay 
us. All were positive that trout, though 
prettier in color, were not to be compared 
in any other way to the noble silver 
salmon. We all agreed, also, that of all 
outing lands, practically near New Eng- 
land. Newfoundland is the best. The 
guides, the air, the freedom of fishing any 
water in proper season, make it the best 
place for him who likes fly-fishing. 

With a trout outfit you can do fairly 
well—very well with the young salmon. 
For the big ones that we hope to take 
next summer, they use a rod fourteen to 
sixteen feet long, weighing a pound and 
a half; a double multiplying reel holding 
150 yards of line will suffice. Your lead- 
ers should be good, and in general small 
ormedium salmon flies, grey and speckled 
feathers preponderating, though other 

DISTANCES, 1 Way. 
R.R. New York to Boston 
8.8. Boston to Yarmouth 
R.R. Yarmouth to Halifax 


R.R. Halifax to N. Sydney . 
8. Sydney to Port aux Basques . 


R.R. Port aux Basques to Bay of I lands . 


Total 
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colors and a few large flies should be in 
your book. Don’t lug along a trolling 
rod; fly-fishing is the only kind of fishing. 

There are horse mackerel, or tuna, in 
the lower Humber, but you should be 
fitted out quite specially for these, being 
sure your guide is familiar with the game, 
else they may prove dangerous play- 
things. 

As to shooting, there are, besides the 
game I have referred to, an uncertain 
number of bears, though we did not see 
even a track. We did, however, see a 
beaver. A few moose have been im- 
ported from Nova Scotia and are doing 
well, the residents say. The first herd, 
unfortunately, were shot before they had 
a chance to breed. Caribou may be shot 
from August 1 to October 1, and from 
October 20 till December 1, if I remember 
rightly. 

As I have earlier stated, other ways 
are, all things considered, cheaper, but 
this is probably the most interesting for 
a first trip, and combines celerity with 
only a moderate expense. 

I add a compendium of approximate 
distances, times and expenses, exclusive 
of living, sleeping cars and berths, rating 
on a return trip and including both ways: 


TIMES, | WAY EXPENSES, 2 WAY 


250 miles 6 hrs >) 815.00 

300 ~ 16 r 

—_— 9 FL 23.00 

175 7 =. 

90 6 5 1.00 

150 7 7.00 
1,190 miles 51 hrs 19.00 

















By Samuel Wax 


A NEWFOUNDLAND SALMON LEAPING A FALL 
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IN DEEP TROLLING 


Success, Satisfaction, Sport, from Employing Up-to-Date Methods for Taking Deep. 


Water Fish in 


By W. 1. 


Ho sporting papers of to-day are filled 

with articles on bait casting and 
fly fishing, but little is ever said about 
trolling in deep waters. This may ae- 
count for the fact that, in many fishing 
articles, one sees statements like the fol- 
lowing: “‘When in British Columbia we 
passed many fine waters containing 
salmon trout, but did not fish for them on 
account of a lack of the heavy sinkers 
that are needed.’ Having learned to 
avoid the sport-spoiling deviee, I wrote 
the writer, who was, | afterwards found, 
an expert fisherman and a good judge of 
tackle. I sent him a line I had made, 
consisting of fine metal strands braided 
together, making a very soft, flexible line 
of considerable weight and a medium 
amount of strength, so as to sink evenly 
from end to end without any sinkers. I 
afterwards had the pleasure of hearing of 
his landing some good fish of eight and 
one-half pounds each. 

I also note in an article on ‘‘A Canoe 
Cruise in the Lake Temagami Region,” 
the following remarks: “In the morning 
we tried trolling for lakers, but with the 
white caps rolling, it was very difficult 
to keep the proper speed on the dancing 
canoes, and after two or three hours we 
gave it up. We had not the 
proper outfit for deep trolling in any 
case, jor we found that those who had 
great success, made use of the copper line 
and large windlass reel.’ - This is 
often the case with the sportsmen who 
go to Canadian waters; they have either 
a wrongly selected outfit, or an inade- 
quate supply. The line to which refer- 
ence is made, is a fine strand of copper 
wire which has been used successfully for 
years in many Canadian fishing resorts, 
such as Charleston, Red Horse and 
Rideau lakes, ete. The windlass reel 
spoken of has little merit outside of 


too 


Northern Lakes 


MORRISON 


cheapness and is a great annoyance t 
many in handling. It has, however, on 
account of price, a strong local backing 
If you have not already spent every cent 
for tackle, pass the windlass and get a 
200- or 250-vard, double multiplying reel 
with a special small gutter, so it will fit on 
an eight or eight and one-half foot rod. 
weighing eight and one-half to ning 
ounces. The longer rod plays the fish 
almost by itself, having a greater facility 
for keeping a tight line. Before going 
further, however, a fuller discussion of the 
proper line is necessary. The cheapest is 
the wire line. It is not, however, the most 
pleasant to use, on account of its stiffness 
and kinking tendencies. It has another 
very bad fault—that of breaking at kinks 
on practically no pull, a pound being 
sufficient to the line. This has 
often caused the loss of a good fish ata 
critical moment. Notwithstanding these 
facts, and also that its maximum strength 
is very low—only about eight pounds— 
many fish have been landed that weigh 
from twenty to thirty pounds. I have 
seen over twenty boats on the fishing 
grounds all trolling with this type of line. 
When I mentioned the cheapest line | 
should have said first cost, as by the time 
the angler counts the spinners lost and 
lines broken, there is little saving in using 
the poorer article. The braided metal 
line, on the other hand, has many good 
points in its favor. It possesses twice 
the strength of the other line under 
ordinary circumstances, and fifteen times 
the pull, when both are kinked. In faet, 
the pounds pull, kinked or unkinked, is 
the same. It has a pleasing action, is 
very pliable and does not kink. It reels 
almost like a silk line, holding to the reel 
and not throwing off the spindle like the 
harder wire lines. One of its disadvan- 
tages is the greater amount of room it 
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takes. 
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takes. This is not, however, so serious 
an objection, as the increased size does 
not necessitate first filling the reel up with 
cord, which is necessary with the wire 
line, so as to give a sufficiently large drum 
to wind rapidly. A 100-yard braided 
line will just fill a 150-yard reel and one 
ean let all the line out, down to a bare 
spindle, and yet keep easy control of the 
fish from the start. The additional size 
of the line makes the reel barrel rapidly 
larger, thus permitting easy handling. 

It is often convenient, in deep trolling, 
to have several lines, and for this reason 
a take-apart reel with two or three extra 
spools will be found a pleasant luxury, 
and, to the man who fishes a great deal, 
somewhat of a necessity. This arrange- 
ment permits of a light line, besides the 
heavy metal ones, for trolling very early 
in the season, just after the ice goes out, 
when salmon are at the top of the water. 
Another advantage is, a new line ean be 
inserted in a few seconds when breaks, 
or anything of the kind, happen. 
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While at Lake Champlain one season 
we found fly and bait fishing decidedly 
slow. The crowd kept diligently think- 
ing up new schemes to catch fish, but 
everyone returned at night with the 
same story of ill luck. The shallow water 
seemed absolutely forsaken by the usual 
bass and other fish. I covertly sug- 
gested to my guide that we would try 
deep trolling, and made up the following 
rig: At the end of the metal line I at- 
tached a three-way swivel. Having 
plenty of hook swivels and some silk bass 
casting line. I made two leaders with 
hook swivels at both ends. One leader 
was six, and the other eight feet long. It 
was a simple matter to hook these 
swivels on the two remaining unoccupied 
loops in the three-way swivel. At the 
loose end of the six-foot leader an ounce 
and one-half sinker was attached and to 
the end of the other eight-foot leader a 
No. 00 hook and a large live minnow 
completed the rig. Trolling for a short 
time we were very successful, filling the 
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PORTAGE FROM CHARLESTON 


LAKE TO RED HORSE 
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fish-box with a fine catch, the largest 
weighing oven seven and three-quarter 
pounds. Many of the remaining fish 
weighed from three to five pounds. As 
most of the fish in these deep waters were 
bottom feeders, pike and wall-eye pike, it 
was necessary to have the small sinker on 
so as to touch bottom without fouling 
the hooks, especially as we had never 
fished these grounds before and did not 
know the depth. It is always preferable 
to avoid all sinkers; especially in lake 
trout and land locked salmon fishing is 
this to be recommended. Where depths 
are not known it is good practice to troll 
the place over several times and thus 
sound the water out with the sinker rig. 
Then drop all extra paraphernalia and 
get down to real business. 

In trolling it is often interesting to note 
the depth that can be reached without 
any lead. While fishing at Sterling lake 
last spring I caught in rocks at the bot- 


A 


PLEASANT PASTIME 


tom in seventy feet of water. I have 
trolled water ninety to one hundred feet 
deep, as shown by government charts, 
taking fish that only feed at the bottom, 
showing the depth the metal lines will 
run, 

One of the favorite localities for deep 
trolling is at Charleston, Ontario. The 
lake is dotted with many beautiful islands 
which make ideal camping places for the 
midday meal. The water is very deep a 
short distance from shore, often from 
fifty-five to one hundred feet. The guides 
are so well posted on the depths that one 
ean troll two rods most of the time. | 
found two 300-foot, braided  copper- 
color lines used on the rods and reels 
previously described, to be most excel- 
lent for these waters. 

I have not as yet mentioned the best 
kind of spinner for lake trout in these 
waters. My experience has been that 
the sizes known as “salmon” and “small 
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nike” are the best, although it is prefer- 
able to buy other spinners in the salmon 
size, as they are made with gimp fasten- 
ings to the hooks instead of gut. For 
this reason they are more durable. 

Besides one fourteen-pound and one 
ten-and-one-half pound fish, we took fish 
daily, many going five, six and seven 
pounds. We also fished in Red Horse 
lake with very good results. This is 
reached by portage from Charleston. 

For a two weeks’ fishing trip to such 
waters, I would suggest the following out- 
fit: 

Two split bamboo rods, lengths and 
weights as described. One cheap lance- 
wood rod as an extra in case of accident 
or breakage. Trumpet guides and stirrup 
tip mountings are very satisfactory. 
Two 250-yard reels with two extra spools 


each. Four braided metal lines. Eight 
spinners, “salmon” size. One-half dozen 


spinners, “small pike” size. One alumi- 
num phantom minnow. One-half dozen 
chain swivels. One half dozen hook swiv- 
els. No leaders are necessary. The chain 
or hook swivels can be attached to the end 
of the line, which permits removing 
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spinners in crossing carries, or at night 
when rods are put up at the hotel in the 
rod racks. 

Outside of tackle, the following will be 
found very useful: Rubber coat and 
pants. Also one rubber blanket—rubber 
on both sides, so that fish slime or dirt 
can be washed off. Two skate straps 
with patent spring fasteners that will 
fasten anywhere are very useful to fasten 
rods together in making a carry from one 
lake to another. Carrying several rods, 
butts forward, all being fastened, makes 
the trip much easier. 

It is not necessary to provide bait pail 
or landing net, as the guide furnishes 
them. It adds considerable pleasure in 
fishing to be able to put a good outfit in 
a boat, including cooking utensils, which 
are furnished by the guides. This is one 
of the pleasant features of this region, as 
the guides are celebrated for their hot 
dinners, consisting of fresh fish, boiled 


eggs, hot potatoes and coffee, as well as 
broiled chicken, ete., which, with plenty 
of the best bread and butter, induces a 
man to return to such enjoyable fishing 
grounds. 


SO DEEP” 









Elsewhere in this number we publish a letter 


from Hon. George Shiras, 3rd, in which the 
writer, in commenting 
upon the progress that has 
been made in behalf of the 
Shiras bill for the Federal 
protection ol migratory 
game bifds, suggests that 
the same reasoning which supports Federal 
supervision of migratory wildfowl will apply to 
migratory fish. To this end Mr. Shiras intro- 
duced two bills in Congress shortly before the 
adjournment of the recent session. H. B. 
19,164 provides, since the manifest inability of 
the various states to protect migratory fish, 
which during the greater part of the year are 
in the high seas, beyond jurisdiction: 


FEDERAL 
PROTECTION 
OF MIGRATORY 
FISH 


That all migratory fish of commercial value 
Which frequent the bays, sounds, estuaries, 
rivers and lakes of the United States onlv 
during the spawning period shall, during such 
periods, be under the control and protection of 
the United States, and shall only be taken 
or destroyed in the manner and at the time 
specificd under the regulations established by 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of Fisheries 
of the United States, and any person or per- 
sons convicted of violating any of the said 
regulations shall for each offence be liable to a 
fine not exceeding $200, or imprisonment, or 
both. 

Sec. 2. That the spawning period referred to 
in Section 1 shall be understood and construed 
to mean that period commencing with the mi- 
gration of said fish from the ocean into said 
bays, sounds, estuaries, rivers and lakes of 
the United States, and terminating upon the 
completion of the act of spawning. 


The second bill is for the purpose of protect- 
ing food fishes in public waters, and provides 
thet all varicties of migratory fish which are at 
any time of the year within the waters of any 
one state, shall be declared the property of the 
United States, and shall not be taken at any 
time or in any manner prohibited by the Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Fisheries. The 
Commissioner is empowered to provide fish- 
ways in public waters when and where neces- 
sary, to investigate the pollution of public 
waters and to provide suitable regulations 
when such pollution is injurious to fish. 

Since by the adjournment of Congress these 
bills lapse, it will be necessary, to secure such 
legislation, that new measures be introduced in 
Mr. Shiras’ object in intro- 


another session. 
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LODGE 


ducing these measures was to provoke publi 
discussion of the principles they advocated, 
The subject is of parallel importance wit 
that involved in the question of Federal contr 
of migratory game. 


As such it demands equa 
consideration. 


We respectfully suggest that 
those who lend their influence to the support of 
House Bill No. 15,601, commonly known as th 
Shiras National Game Law Bill, can extend, 
subject worthy of public attention by studying 
and discussing the principles involved in Mr 
Shiras’ latest proposition. 


In the March number we dwelt at length jr 
this and other departments on the subjects o 
game laws and game law legis 
KEEP OFF lation. 
THE GRASS may 
much to say on these subjects 
We grant that we sey a good deal. As defens 
we submit that thore is a good deal to say 
and sad dearth of means to publicity. Our 
position is like that ¢ 
feres in a domestic | 


Some of our readers 


opine that we have to 


f the outsider who inter- 
rawl. We stand liable to 
be misunderstood, our writings in behalf of 
laws to the 
conception sometimes conveyed by the 
sign ‘Keep Off the Grass.” 

Hon. Samucl Milton Jones, the late ‘Golder 
Rule” Toledo, Ohio, was muel 
pleased with the siens which he saw in the parks 
of Glasgow, Scotland, “Citizens, Protect Your 
Property.” We respectfully submit that this 
most apt appeal can be applied between the 
public and the game birds and animals and the 
game fish of these United States. 

Protection, as pertaining to the public fish 
and game, is a sweet kernel in a prickly burr 
to taste of its benefits the public must first opel 
the burr. So “Citizens, Protect Your 
Property” is ‘ IXcep Off the Grass” enucleated 


We reiterate, please keep off the grass. 


game misinterpreted as akin 


“boss” 


mavor of 


also, 


FIELD AND 


claim to consistence) 


In this matter of protection 

STREAM makes but one 

To-morrow, perhaps, we shall 

WITH THE 
WARDEN 


see our error of to-day. We 
strive always to be honest, to 
comprehend clearly and_ with- 
out prejudice and in vivisecting the thing the 
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yalue of which is to us not understandable, to 
cut true, without fear or favor, but to preserve 
and foster the living good which we may find 


therein. We speak for our readers not as their 
agent. We are the tool of neither patron nor 


personal preference. 

Our judgment as between sportsmen and 
sport is swaved by no sky-aspiring hobby. — If 
any our chiefest ambition would be to multi- 
ply, not to paucify, the restrictions which 
stand between the game and fish and the pub 
lic. For we know good sportsmen who disre- 
gard the law when, in the woods they want 
meat, and guides who countenance and aid in 
These are the veterans, to be 
They * 
and they eat venison regardless, because they 
“know how.’ Nevertheless, if the well-read 
veteran sportsman will “jack” a doe for meat 
in August, it follows that for 
more protection. Sportsmen’s periodicals have 
done much to further the spirit of fair play 
among their readers; but the talk of “true 
sportsmanship” is like spring medicine—a man 
He arrives. 
his 


their doing so. 


true, who waste nothing. go light,” 


there is need 


gets enough of it by and bye. 

Thenceforward he manufactures 
ethics to suit—he cannot eat sentiment; deer 
are in the ponds, and when it is dark no one 
will give in to 


wor ds 


knows. The only argument he 
will be that of a game warden in the morning. 
Our sympathies are with the warden. In this 


we are consistent. 


Once or twice heretofore we have dared to 
prophesy the ultimate the trend 
cityward, which has con- 
tinued in this country 
even before Lin- 

coln left the farm = to 
seek fortune in the then comparatively new 
town of Springfield. We prophesied a coming 
disintegration of massed populations. 


reversal of 


THE TREND 
COUNTRYWARD 


since 


We confess to no premonitory gifts; we only 
feel our way from day to day, happy to remain 
just folks and “to-morrow’s tangle to the winds 
resign.”” Yet, at times, we are observing, in a 
small way. Perhaps in the first place we erred 
in prophesying a trend countryward, having 
already seen it started. 

We know men, born and raised in large cities, 


who have gone a-farming, lock, stock and 
barrel. We have seen more than one truant 


farmer’s return to the old life, more than one 
farmer’s boy go back—not to the homestead, 
but to his credit, be it said, to a better farm. 
Nor is the movement aimed only at the rural 
districts. We 


have seen successful heads of 


departments in more than one large mercantile 
establishment in more than one of our largest 
cities forswear life as an employee in the city for 
that of employer in a small town. 


And they 
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don't go back. We have seen New York bank 
clerks lay down their pens for employment in 
growing towns in Minnesota, and they did not 
\ friend who for years habituated 
the New York morgues and hospitals as a re- 


come back. 


porter for a morning newspaper is so taken 
with life as proprietor of a country weekly 
that in his letters he 
ceased to talk shop: instead we hear of a new 


semi-ocecasional has 
2:27 chestnut gelding and a pneumatic “rig.” 

These one-time city men uphold the small 
town as offering better advantages for young 
men of small capital, they advise no one to go 

In the South and West there is 
influx of the 
large cities of the North and East; in general 
they have small capital. 

It is conceded by almost every one of those 


to a big city. 


a noticeable young men from 


leaving the large cities that they expect to live 
better under the new condition. 

“More money?” 

“N-o 
live so much cheaper and enjoy life so much 
more, Get out in the country, vou know. 
Good air, plenty of sunshine, neighbors who 
will know you, lots of room, flowers in your 


notexactly. But, vou see, aman can 


yard, birds singing around, no hurry, no big 
rent to pay, time to go fishing, maybe.” 

There may be some substitute for country 
life but so far it the searchers. 
Men have overrated the luxury of the life 
sedentary , Which has in its nature a contrariety 
Hence the pres- 


has ey aded 


to the American disposition. 
ent growing tendency toward country lite and 
occupations that require the arm rather than 
the finger. 


The exploitation of new country has long 


been one of the chief aims of Fre_tp AND 
Stream. Weare ever in 
EXPLORATION a receptive mood _ to- 


wards stories and articles 
This fact 
brings us, in the course of each year, many and 
varied propositions. Men offer to swim the 
English Channel, climb Mt. Melkinley, cross 
Labrador, explore the Congo, penetrate the 
Everglades, walk from Tapleyville to Tulare. 
But they all want us to pay the freight—in 
This is tiresome. 


dealing with bona fide exploration. 


advance. 

The exception has arrived. We are informed 
by an explorer that he has started on his expe- 
dition, that we shall have the story, in regular 
instalments, for consideration. We are re- 
lieved. 

Uncle David, with whose “filosofy’’ our 
readers are familiar, has removed from his San 
Marcos ranch in Hays county, Texas, to Ste. 
Genevieve county, Having 
tablished himself and arranged with a neighbor 
under the direction of 


Missouri. re-es- 


to do his spring work 
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his wife, Sarah Ann, Uncle David has started 
out on a tour of exploration and a subscription 
round-up for FiELD AND STREAM. His outfit 
consists of one much-traveled jenny mule, with 
saddle and bridle; one double-barre!, breech- 
loading, shotgun; 
Colt’s revolver, Frontier model, 
FieELD AND STREAM’s — subscription — receipt 
books. Unele David true; his latest 
letter, published on another page, tells of his 
plans. We expect big things. 


.45-caliber 
and three of 


12-gauge one 


rings 


A trifle more than a year ago Rhode Island 


passed an act placing 


and 


a bounty on hawks, 
Recently the 
General (Assembly of the state was 
petitioned to repeal the act—he- 
that these 
birds are an aid to farmers rather than a detri- 
ment and their wholesale degtruction is a dis- 


crows owls. 
AS TO 
CROWS 


cause ‘‘it is asserted 


tinct loss to those engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits.” 

It would seem that Rhode Island is quick to 
retract her ill-advised interference with the 
balance of nature. However, while the act has 
been operative the state has been called upon 
to pay large sums for bounties on these birds. 
Crows winter in immense flocks along the shores 
of Rhode Island, and certain wily wielders of 
the shotgun waged a most 
against them. 


lucrative warfare 
Rhode Island began to see that 
in one winter she was paying for the heads of 
than would 
boundaries in a score of years. 


summer within her 
She didn’t like 
that; straightway the crow became “an aid to 
farmers rather than a detriment.” 

FIELD AND STREAM has before declared in a 
favor of the hawk and the owl. 
selves on favor of the crow as 
against payinga bounty to have him destroyed; 
for the crow has his uses. 

A subscriber, Mr. Edw. M. Eager, of East 
Longmeadow, Mass., protesting, on another 
page, against our support of the hawk says 
the crow is ‘‘the most troublesome bird of all.” 
We grant that, in this Mr. Eager is right. Yet 
the crow is blamed for more than he is capable 
of, and, put in the balance, were it not for his 
corn theiving, he would not make a bad showing 
at all. 

Field naturalists gave the crow a very bad 


more Crows 


We place our- 
record as in 


name. They found him robbing birds’ nests 
right and left; he caught chickens; he killed 
toads, frogs, turtles, crayfishes, ete., and, 


worst of all, he pulled up no end of sprouting 
corn. On the other hand, careful research in 
behalf of consisting 
largely in stomach examination, while confirm- 
ing former accusations, has proved that the 
crow is entitled to much credit for the insects 
which he destroys. 


economic ornithology, 


It has been proved that 





AND 





STREAM 


May beetles, June bugs, and others of the; 
kind, constitute the crow’s principal food dy. 









ing spring and early summer, and are fed to ty § 


their young in Other beetles, ¢ 
with grasshoppers, cutworms, bug 
caterpillars, etc., are also eaten. And wh 
the Gipsy-moths attack the farmer’s sha 
trees Mr. and Mrs Crow and all the little eroy: 
are on hand to put upa strong counter attar 

We admit that the crow does direct damag 
He should be kept off by string : 
at intervals across the fields cords to which g 
attached bright bits of tin (the 
scarecrow is useless); by first soaking the seed. 


quantities, 
gether 


to crops. 
time-wor 


corn in tar, or by judicious use of the shotgu 
With these precautions, in the more thick 
settled sections, the crow will probably 4 
more than harm. 
opinion, the crow is not deserving of proter- 
We bespeak for him only the favor ; 
being allowed to fly without 
his head, 


rood However, in ou 
tion. 
a price upon bis 
We are opposed to bounties. 
sy way of reply to Mr. Eager’s suggesti 

that we “try farming,’ we confess to fiftes 
In return t 
his plea for protection for the quail we offer our 
sincerest 


years of hard-handed experience. 


we are well aware « 
We believe W 
have done much for his protection, and we hope 
Bob White is very dear to us 


assurance that 
Bob White’s economic value. 
to do more, 
We reiterate, we are opposed to bounties 
\s to the effect of a bounty on hawks and owls 
we point to the history of +] 

AS TO 
BOUNTIES 


so-called “Sealp Act”’ passed i 
Pennsylvania on June 23, 1885 
“for tl 
a bounty of 


This act, ostensibly 
benefit of agriculture,” provided 
fifty cents each on hawks, owls, weasels and 
minks killed within the limits of the state, and 
a fee of twenty cents to the notary or justice 
taking the affidavit. We believe that, accord- 
ing to the deductions of Dr. C. Hart Merriam, 
Chief of the Biological Survey of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the “Sealp Act,”’ from the 
time it was enacted until the last day of the 
vear following, in all 
total 
bad record for a bounty 


eighteen months, cost 
loss of $3,947,130! A 
act. 

Aside from the economic status of 


Pennsylvania a 


bounty 
laws, they re-act seriously upon the game sup- 
ply. We opine that more bighorn sheep and 
mountain goats are killed by trappers in the 
Selkirk mountains vear, in 
out, to bait bear traps, than are killed by 
sportsmen, 


each season and 
Place a bounty on the cougar, and 
straightway the trappers kill more game to 
make bait for him than he himself would kill 
if left alone. And the state pays them for it! 
It takes a lot of fresh meat to keep a line ot 
traps baited, and anything from a mandaril 
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THE COUNCIL 


duck to a black-tail buck goes for the purpose. 
We are not for the cougar, nor the wolf, nor the 
covote. Neither are we for the trapper. The 
mawkish sentiment which has been the Old 
Trapper’s heritage, through the grace of the 
unsophisticated, is as often sadly misplaced as 
the Old Trapper’s natural history observations 
—eratis in return for open-mouthed attention 
—are invariably fabrications. 


We confess to a fondness for children, an 
interest in the sportsmen and sportswomen of 
to-morrow. For the bene- 
fit of our younger readers 
have our in- 


LOLLY POP 

we strive to 
structive articles elementary to an extent com- 
patible to their first intent. We decry the 
prevalent lollypop, the theatre characters with 
face paint and feathers, the pernicious ‘‘ New 
Nature”’ outdoor literature for 
children. 

It is unfortunate that writers of the stamp 
of John Burroughs, John Muir, George Whar- 
ton James, or Horace Kephart are not contrib- 
utors to popular child literature. \s it is, the 
children of to-day will have to unlearn to- 
morrow the fallacies of some of their most 
popular authors. That ultimately the fakir 
shall be branded by his victims does not as- 
suage the wrong. Without acrimony toward 
anyone, FIELD AND STREAM enters a plea for 
simple honesty with the children. This will 
impress neither author nor publisher; it is in- 
tended only for the grown folks who sometimes 
do the buying. Do not be Barnumed. 

So soon as Pa’s pocketbook is snapped tight 
against the “‘New Nature’ fakirs—vale lolly- 
Tue Epiror 


element, in 


pop! 


Thanks to M. Wagner, we have recently 
heard a deal about the Simple Life. While ‘in 
no wise aspiring to the 
position of a criterion of 
ethics, the writer sub- 
mits that the practice of 
simple sportsmanship is the ideal to which 
sportsmen should strive. 

In the past, sportsmen’s journals, after din- 
ner speakers at sportsmen’s conventions, and 
not a few of the more enthusiastic followers of 
the sports of field and stream, have prated of 
“true sportsmanship” to an extent often offen- 
sive to the under current of sportsmen. ‘True 
sportsmanship,” arrogant and finicky, in 
modish garb and with elegant equipment, has 
paraded as the one ideal. By the same token 
there have been, in the under current, pig- 
headed gunners and ungentle fishermen. These 
have had much to live down. To be a “true 


SIMPLE 
SPORTSMANSHIP 


sportsman”’ has been to never confess to having 
been a boy and wielded a percussion cap musket 
or an alder fish pole. 
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The writer enters a plea for a warmer, less 
The precepts of sportsmanshid 
cannot with the 
superficial accomplishments, the swagger, the 
cold cream and the ‘‘ gentleman 
sportsman.” Sportsmanship and selfishness 
are not peas out of the same pod, yet in the 
makeup of your esthetic “true sportsman’”’ you 
find selfishness dominant. He rebels against 
the companionship of the prosaic under current, 
resents even the intrusion of his guide and 
strives to establish his standard as the only 
true sportsmanship. Selfishness, we are pained 
to admit, is a characteristic of the upper current 
of sportsmen. The under current, being only 
hunian, objects to being domineered; some- 
times it too, is selfish. 
with all other rules, these have their exceptions. 

There is a happy medium. The writer 
modestly calls for adherents to this ideal: 

“To examine carefully my conduct as a 
sportsman and a man, To retain in my heart 
and practice in my life the virtue of simple 
kindliness; to be modest in success, cheerful in 
adversity and ever generous. Above all things 
to retain the spirit of simplicity, to be just and 
to act well my part. These, and to emanate 
sympathy, to sweeten the life of my brother 
and to understand him, to speak gently and to 
do good, are the principles of my creed, which 
is Simple Sportsmanship.” Stanley Snow. 


ornate ideal. 
be construed to harmonize 


cushions of 


Of course, in common 


Onee, far out in the Rocky Mountains, 
we met a young German newly arrived for 
his first American shooting 
THE TREES trip. At the first camp he 
begged of the guide for an 
ax. “May I eut down a tree?” he asked, 
The guide, being American, simply grinned 
in amazement at the question. The German 
was all delight. His labors with the ax 
were clumsy, but at last he had eut down 
atree! “It was my first one,” said he with 
pride. In the Old World you may not 
wantonly cut down a tree. That is the 
privilege of but few. 

In the city you can find but few trees, 
and they do not thrive. The floor of the 
city is deadly to the roots, the air of the 
city is deadly to the leaves of the tree. It 
may endure for a time and flourish after a 
fashion, just as we do. But what it needs, 
just as we do, is the out-of-doors. 

In Tulare county, California, there is a 
redwood 113 feet in circumference and 400 
feet in height. In old Bucks county, Penn- 
sylvania, early home of some of the sturd- 
iest American citizenship, there is a chest- 
nut tree thirty-six feet in cireumference and 
ninety feet in spread of limbs. This tree is 
thought to be 220 years of age. There are 
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many trees much older. The Conquerer’s 
Oak” in England is 1,200 years old. Near 
Welbeck Abbey there is an oak 1,500 years 
of age, through whose hollow cease a coach 
and four horses has been driven. In York- 
shire there is an oak 1,600 years of age; and 
in Dorsetshire there was blown down in the 
vreat storm of 1703 an oak whieh was eon- 
Not light- 
ly could one think of laying ax to a tree like 
this. 

The English yews are older than the oaks 
in some instances. One in a Perthshire 
churchyard is held to be over twenty-live 
centuries in age, and anpther in’ Bueleas 
county, with a trunk twenty-seven feet in 
diameter, is thought to be 3,240 years old. 
Von Humboldt saw a baobab tree in Central 
Africa which he thought was 5,000 years of 
ave, Tle called this the ‘Oldest organie 
monument in the world. Yet scientists be 
lieve that a evpress of Chapultepee, Mexico, 
nearly 119 feet in girth, is more than 5,000 
years In age. Tlow much of life have these 
old trees seen; how much of development 


sidered to be 2,000 years of ave. 


and change! 

The study of the American trees is one of 
fhe most interesting things one can take up. 
A man may be a good sportsinan and yet 
know very little about trees, indeed may not 
be able to name a dozen different varieties 
in the forest which he traverses. Every boy 
ought to know the names of the different 
trees which grow in lis part of the country. 
lerhaps the box will find second growth 
timber where his) father or grandfather 
helped fell the original forest in the Ho- 
meric days of Ameriean life. 

Unele Sam knows that times are changing 
in Ameriea, even if some of us forget it. 
We are beginning forestry in America, just 
as it was heeun of necessity in Kurope gen- 
The U.S. Forester, Mr. Gif- 
ford Pinehot, is one of the ablest foresters 
in the world. There is abundanee for him 
Ww. HH. Thompson 


eral lons ago, 


to do in Aimeriea. 
UNKEL DAVID’S FILOSOFY 
P. S.—Yore Unkel david has done muved. 
Butt His filosofy goas marchin Onn, itt beein 
Indippendent of time and Plaise. I put this 
U.D. 
Wite sand Landing, Missurie, 
March ate, ’05. 


furst so you wood notise itt 


Derr FeELDE AND STREME: 

I sed in mi Desember leter about cuttin intoe 
a Manns sistum an findin Tron. I hav sinse 
(speakin in a figur of speach) cut intoe a uther 
mann uv Mi owen kalibur—he wus nuthin 
the onlie diffurenste betwean 


eltse Butt iron. 
us wus His hole sistum wus korrodud 


his pore 


AND 
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litul hart beein all rusted away Wile I wus. 
beein sorrie for him bekuz of that Fakt He done 
Gott the bestt of Me. Mi prevus staitmuny 
neads sum revishun. Thare is sutch a Thing 
as Too mutch Lron. 

wel, a filosofer doant get downkast by q 
litul thing like a foarklosure. Onlie filosofy 
sumtimes neads revizin to fit’ the Pekulierities 
of the konereat caise. 

Yore Unkel David maide a bizisnes deel to 
maik sum munny for his oald aige, in witch 
he bekaim a member of a stock kumpeny to bj 
an sell kotton. He gott a thurd inturest by 
havin abilitie in byin the aforesaid kommodity 
and by knoein persunally moast of the kotton 
planters bi thare furst naim. 

Well, he negleckt his ranteh an his hoam an 
denved hisself to goe fishin in the inturest of the 
new korperashun, beleavin he was maikin 
munny. He did his wurk, an the kumpeny 
done receeved the kotton. 

Then the uther offisurs of the kumpeny ad- 
vise yore Unkel David that the bizines had 
done Jankruppt. 

Well, 1 of themm bot upp the biziness at the 
sherriff sail, yore Unkel David not havin suffi- 
shunt backin. Then that 1 got the others 
around Himm and they orgenise a new kum- 
peny, leavin Me out. 

Then one of the afoarsed memburs of the 
oald kumpeny witch had now reorgenise who 
had lent Yore Unkel David munny out of his 
persunal pokket foarkloased on Me an took mi 
rantch. THe ashured me with teres in His ise 
that he haited to Do itt. I Had toe moove. 

Yore Unkel David has done kum to Missurie 
an hes rent a plaise in’ sante Gennyveeve 
kounty. There is part frentch desendunts hear 
an part Germun. 

P. S.—They no how to plai Poaker thoe., 

Yore Unkel David havin got settled he is 
goin off on a ecksploarashun trip and to gett 
subskripshuns for FeELpE AND SrremMe.  Thare 
is a lot of onecksploared kuntry in Missurie 
Also in Arkansaws. I hev a frend livin dow: 
to Bald nobb in the latter stait. He wants me 
to goe perl fishin in the wite Rivur. Yore 
Unkel David is not sutch. 

I will male this leter at Blumesdail, ware I 
stopp to get amminishun and the mule shodd 
I start as sune as Sar An has et her otes. I 
Sar An is a goin to Runn the 


They doant agree speshul. 


meen the muel, 
plaice wile ?m gone an a man naimed Russann 
to helpout. It is his plaice whitch we he 
rented. I enkloas his subskripshun herewith. 
Itt is time to goe now for Sar An ses Sar An 
hes done et her otes. I meen the muel hes. I 
am hedded southwest and doant expeckt to hev 
to use foarce. Theas Missurieans ante hard to 
konvince wen you go at themm rite. 


So no moar at presunt. UNKEL Davi. 
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We are ever ina receptive 
stories of practical character 
intent of which is to convey 


short articles or 
for this department, the first 

intormy ation to sportsmen 

rue Eprror 


mood toward 





A WEEK WITH SNOQUALMIE RAINBOWS 


Among the trout streams of the Puget 
Sound country of western Washington, the 
Snoqualmie is rated as one of the best; its 


South and Middle, all rise 
Cascade mountains and 


three forks, North, 
near the summit of the 
converge at a point just below the little town 
of North Bend, the terminus of the railroad. 
Rare fly fishing is had within a short distance 
of this place, while the high, forest-covered 
mountains form very picturesque surroundings 
that tend to rehabilitate the overworked brain. 
So high is the average peak that many as high 
as Mt. Washington, in New England, are not 
even dignified by a name. About midway be- 
tween North Bend and the of the 
range, McClellan’s Butte, its precipitous sides 
rising to 6,500 feet—a little higher than most 
of the surrounding peaks—affords a most mag- 
nificent view. To seale the dizzy heights of 
this rugged old mountain was one of the objects 
of our fishing party last summer. 

I choose to write of this trip mainly because 
it was successful. For the smoothness with 
which every detail worked out, the good fish- 
satisfactory outfit, ideal weather 
agreeable companions it was a most unusual 
outing. Eleven days were consumed, yet the 
entire cost, including railroad fare, two nights 
in the hotel, cartage, everything, in fact, from 
the time we left the city until we returned, 
was exactly $7.00 each. As the return was 
made our bicycles, the railroad fare 
amounted to but $1.50 per man. Provisions 
were bought at North Bend, so there was no 
expense for excess baggage. It was a cheap 
trip. Yet many of our Puget Sound people 
regard an outing as a luxury entailing a large 
expense and much inconvenience. I consider 
but three essentials to a successful vacation in 
first of all, agreeable 
second, an appropriate outfit; and third, 
selection of a place suited to the party. 

Our little party arrived at North Bend at 8 
o'clock on a pleasant evening. In the morning 
our “‘grub’’ was purchased and arrangements 


summit 


ing, and 


on 


the woods; company } 


the 


made with the hotel keeper to haul our outfit 
up to Rocky ford on the South Fork. 
road, though hilly, 


A good 
follows up this stream and 


over the mountains to Fllensburg, so we rode 
our hbieveles and reached the eamp ground, 
eleven miles away, before noon, 

While Oaks, George and Beard pitched the 
tent and filled it knee deep with hemlock 
browse, the Doctor constructed a table and 
seats from cedar “shakes.” Over these a ean- 


to shield our dining 
, two 


awning was stretched, 
furniture from the sun 
boxes were 
board. 
fireplace of rocks served its purpose 
end carried 


Vas 
and rain; close by 


nailed to a tree serving as a side- 


For a stove, a piece of sheet. iron on a 
admirably ; 
away the 
seat life 
All these details were ar- 
found time to do a 


leneth of pipe at 
smoke, while a handy 
for the 
ranged by 2 o'clock and we 
little fishing that same 

A short distance 
a waterfall, and from the pool below w 
eatch of trout. An hour later these were 
sizzling in the pan, with dusk the 
content of appetites satisfied and worldly cares 


one 
alongside made 
easy ce wok, 
afternoon. 


above camp we discovered 
e took a 
nice 


and came 


forgot. 

It was discovered that a small hand-bag 
which the Doctor had seen fit to bring along 
had been lost on the way to camp. Many use 


ful odds and ends which had been placed in it 
afterwards sadly No matter 
what was whether tobacco, 
wire, extra flies or comb, the from the 
Doctor invariably was, “It was in the grip.’ 
On the third day in camp, while Oaks 
Beard continued to fish the cafion above camp, 
nan couple 


were missed, 


asked for, coppel 


nnswer 
and 


the rest of us tramped down-stream 
of miles and fished the picturesque 
Saxter falls. Here, towering cliffs, 
wl re the river drops a hundred feet or more, 


under 
between 


some rare sport rewarded us, I never saw 
trout strike so viciously before, nearly every 
east producing a rise. Our total morning’s 


catch were all from one pool. 
Despite the fact that we served them three 


times a day, it began to dawn upon us that we 


were overstocked with fish So like good de 
partment store managers we decided to ‘close 
out.” Accordingly a sign was placed by the 
roadside reading, “‘ Free Fish.” 


When we posted that sign we expected it 
would be the means to restocking the larder of 
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Toward 
fishermen 


some hungry emigrant; but not so. 


evening three weary, disgusted 
trudged down the road; they had fished hard 
all day and in now bitter disappointment were 
going out. They investigated the sign, and we 
filled their big baskets, much to their satisfac- 
tion. They had driven up the day previous, 
bringing with them enough bait and costly, 
unnecessary tackle for a party of six. 

The charm of roughing it in this wild moun- 





A MINER’S CABIN IN 


AND STREAM 


tain region, free to go and come when ye 
pleased, caused the days to slip pleasantly }y 
The mornings were spent fishing, the after. 
noons in lounging about camp, and, satisfyip, 
our shark-like appetites with a big dinner is 
twilight, and finishing the day about the cheer: 
ful fire with lighted pipes. 

Donning hob-nailed shoes and sweaters, 4] 
hands set off early one morning, determined 


attain the summit of Mt. McClellan. — To strik; 








THE CASCADES 
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rHE SOUTH FORK OF THI 


the trail we had to go down the river to Week’s 
cabin; on the way Beard lingered behind to 
cut an Alpine stalk and lost his way. We 
waited some time for him, but being at last con- 
vinced that he could not overtake us in time, 
we were obliged to proceed without him. The 
irail led us up-stream, then turned to the 
southward, following along a creek bottom for 
half a mile. Then it began to zigzag up the 
mountain to our left; here each man cut a 
stout Alpine stalk from the vine maples grow- 
ing near by. 

Up, up, led the trail, switching around fallen 
logs and huge bowlders, but always going up; 
it afforded us good footing, however, having 
been made by miners for pack horses. We now 
appreciated the fact that we were on the shady 
side. 

By half past ten o’clock we reached the 
miner’s cabin where the trail ended, and not 
knowing the way beyond this point, we 
scrambled up a very steep bluff, which proved 
to be the hardest climb of the day. Crossing 
the field of snow which lay many feet deep on 
top of this bluff, we came upon a small lake, 
nestling in a pocket which had been formed by 
a slide. It was now nearly noon and we 
stopped long enough to eat our sandwiches and 
drink some ice-cold snow-water. It seemed 
odd to see such immense quantities of snow on 
the eighth day of July. Devil club was noted 
growing in the edge of this snow bank, not yet 


SNOQUALMIE 





ABOVE BAXTER FALLS 


in bud, while a few vards away the same shrub 
was fully leaved out. 

Proceeding on, before our limbs became stiff, 
we encountered a rock slide fully a half-mile in 
width. Our strong-limbed friend George, who 
had led the procession all the way, now forged 
ahead faster than ever, starting small slides 
bowlders, endangering life and limb of 
He soon disappeared from view 


and 
those below. 
behind some scrub and announced his arrival 
on top of the hog-back by a whoop. The rest 
of us struck the hog-back a little nearer the 
main peak and stopped a few minutes for rest. 
So narrow and sharp was the top of this ridge 
that we could sit astride of it almost as com- 
fortably as upon a saddle. To the north rose 
McClellan, towering far above the surrounding 
mountains. Everyone dreaded that last as- 
cent, but we found, upon close inspection, that 
one side was quite easy to climb. Though 
steep, there were many niches in the rock, 
while a few roots and shrubs helped us some- 
what. Up we clambered, every man anxious 
to reach the topmost pinnacle and, puffing and 
perspiring, the summit was at last gained. 

To the north, east and south, as far as the 
glass could reach, was one succession of moun- 
tains and gorges. Far to the north rose the 
hoary heads of Mt. Baker and Glacier Peak; 
while to the southward that grand old moun- 
tain, Rainier, towered in all the majesty of its 
14,550 feet of elevation. Certainly the view 
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was well worth the climb. The entire course 
of the South Fork could be easily traced from 
its source down to the big falls, appearing like 
a ribbon of silver. Week’s cabin, almost at 
the foot of the mountain, was a mere speck. 
We started on the return trip shortly after 
three o'clock, going down by a much shorter 
route, coasting much of the distance on the 
snow. All went well until the bottom land 
was reached, when we decided to 
short-cut and save the long detour around by 
Week’s cabin. We made slow progress through 
the tangled swamp, and darkness overtook us. 
The hills which had been a 
soon faded in the gathering night and we com- 
pletely lost our bearings. Turning to our left 
we endeavored to find the river and follow that 


What would 


make a 


cuide to our course 


up to camp, but soon gave it up. 
Beard think? 

George started to kindle a fire and while thus 
engaged his eve caught the faint glimmer of a 
light through the timber, off to the right. All 
haste was made toward what we supposed to 
be the fire at our camp. I was just dreading 
the thought of fording that ice-cold river, when 
it became apparent that no river intervened! 
Stumbling and tripping over the underbrush 
we edged around a thicket of hazel and came 
in full view of a party of campers seated at 2 
table, eating their suppers. A silvery laugh 
floated “Whew!” ejaculated Oaks, 
“Ladies!” We hesitated a moment and then 
Richards hailed them. A husky-looking vete- 
ran of the woods came out to us; 


over. 


he said he 
was the cook and guide for a party of school 
teachers, and invited us to stop. 

We found that several of the party were 
known to us, and they made us very welcome 
So pleasantly did the evening 
vas near midnight before we 


and fed us well. 
slip hy that it 
departed. The guide showed us the trail across 
the river to the road. 

On the way to camp we heard several guns, 
which afterwards proved to have been signals 
fired by Beard. After becoming lost from us he 
had returned to camp, and spent the day fish- 
ing; he had kept supper hot for us for several 
hours and at last, becoming alarmed at our 
lone absence, had fired signal guns and built a 
bie bonfire. 

Beard rose early and went fishing, and it was 
the tempting odor of his trout frying a few 
hours later which roused us from our long 
sleep. 

An amusing incident happened that day, the 
only one during the trip that was at all excit- 
ing. The Doctor had yone on a little excursion 
of his own, the balance of us staying in camp 
resting our stiff and sore limbs. An hour later 
the Doctor returned in a most excited frame 


of mind. 





AND 


STREAM 





“T’ve got him,” he exclaimed. 
trap, a monster.” 

“Got what?” asked George, dreamily, 

“Why, the bear. You fellows didn’t know 


“FHe’s in the 


that I brought along a trap for just this 
purpose; that’s one thing not in that. lost 
valise.”’ 


“No; you'd hardly get a bear trap in that 
little old bag with all the other stuff you say 
was in it. Where’d you have your twenty- 
pound bear trap? In your vest pocket?” 

We could scarcely believe that he had 
trapped a bear, though we had often seen signs 
on our fishing excursions. 

Atkins got out his .30—-.30, which he had 
brought along simply for practice, and the rest 
of us, arming ourselves with axes and clubs, 
followed the Doctor to the spot where bruin 
was supposed to be hitched. 

“Right on the other side of that thicket,” 
said the Doctor, excitedly. At the sound of 
his voice we heard somethi ig dash off through 
the brush, then a chain rattled, and more brush 
cracked and swished. We stopped short and 
listened, our hearts beating like triphammers, 
All was still. 

Plucking up courage, we peered through the 
bushes to get a look. The animal in the trap 
made a desperate attempt to free himself, 
thrashing about in such a manner that. all 
hands beat a hasty retreat. All was quiet for 
a few minutes, and then, with guns cocked and 
axes in readiness we approached the thicket 
and edged around it nervously. 

“Look out,” said Richards, “he may 
charge.”’” We pushed on, and lo! there stood a 
poor, little, innocent fawn, not large enough to 
harm a child and staring at us with big, round 
tear-glazed eves in utter amazement. 

We looked at the Doctor and he looked very 
foolish. The fawn was released from the Doe- 
tor’s wolf trap. Luckily the bones were still 
sound, and with a bound the little fellow dis- 
appeared in the brush. The incident fur- 
nished much merriment and the Doctor's bear 
was a standing joke for days. 

Conditions for trouting were ideal on our 
last day in camp, and every man filled his 
basket, hence we finished the trip in_ the 
very best of spirits. Shortly after noon the 
camp equipage was piled upon the wagon 
which was waiting for us, and we mounted our 
bicycles and wheeled away from what had been 
a most pleasant outing in the woods, the 
memories of which will live through many suc- 
ceeding summers. R. A. Leeman. 

NEW BRUNSWICK CANOE TRIP 

One of the most interesting trips that New 
Brunswick has to offer anglers and canoeists 
is on the Tobique and Nepisiguit rivers, which 
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form an almost continuous waterway across 
the wildest and most picturesque section of 
the province. Canoes and supplies are taken 
by rail to Plaster Rock, thirty miles from the 
mouth of the Tobique, and then hauled by 
teams to the forks, twenty-eight miles farther 
on. Here the canoes may be launched and 
poled to Nictor lake, and then comes a three- 
mile portage to the headwaters of the Nepi- 
siguit. This river is navigable for canoes down 
to within a short distance of Bathurst village 
on the eastern shore of the province, a distance 
of sixty miles or thereabouts. There is excellent 
trout fishing on the Bathurst lakes and upper 
region of the Nepisiguit, the fish in the river 
ranging in weight from one to five pounds. 
Permits for trout fishing can be obtained at 
reasonable rates from George E. Armstrong, 
of Perth, who holds the lease R. P. A. 


THE VALUE OF A WORM 

The caprice of fish as to biting various kinds 
of bait is one of the mysteries and therefore a 
chief pleasure in angling. If vou got a bite 
every time you presented your lure there 
would be little pleasure in the game. It is the 
uncertainty of the thing that fascinates. I do 
not here allude to the general surroundings of 
the angler on lake or stream, which are always 
beautiful to the lover of nature. 

I had a visit last September from a friend 
from England. Being a keen angler and a 
superb salmon and trout fisher, he wished to 
see a bass caught, as he had read of their 
gameness. I had been rather in luck for a day 
or two on my favorite little Jake, and had got 
good takes with small live frogs and grass- 
hoppers, so I thought I could show my friend 
the game American fish. I prepared also with 
a few helgramites and good fly casts. 

When we went to the lake the day turned 
perfect, with a nice quiet breeze, and I thought 
we would easily see a bass. Our Scotch poet 
Says: 

“The best laid schemes 
: garg aft aglee.”’ 

We fished diligently for three hours and 
never got a bass to bite. Thinking that a live 
minnow might do, I went to a place half a 
mile away and caught a dozen nice small chub. 
With these we caught pickerel, which my 
friend was delighted to see. He said they 
were a very fine kind of pike. 

Other parties were out on the lake. They 
were expert bass anglers, among them one of 
the best bait casters in this state. Yet not a 


single bass was caught that day by any of 
them. Just as we were about to give it up I 
thought of trying an angleworm. It had 
scarcely touched the water when a two-pound 
bass took it. 
hice bass, one over three pounds. 


Well, with worms we got four 
Thinking 


the evening take was on, we again tried usual 
bait—and did not get a bite. 

Now the queer thing is that you can fish 
with worms for bait in this lake a whole season 
and you may catch some very small bass. 
The very day after the above experience I 
went to the same place and in less than two 
hours had ten bass, all with grasshoppers. It 
just amounts to this: Nobody knows anything 
about bass fishing, and the older vou are the 
less you seem to know. 

I have during the past twenty-five vears 
caught bass with almost all kinds of baits 
spoon, artificial minnow, artificial fly, bit of 
pork, bit of red flannel, small field) mouse, 
shiner, small perch, small pickerel, small bass, 
various kinds of grubs and worms, shrimps, 
grasshoppers, black crickets, larvie of hornets, 
and Jast and best, small speckled frogs. So 
take vour choice, and if the fish don’t bite, as 
our father Isaac Walton says, don’t swear; 
just say over your ordinary convenable 
prayers and quietly watch your float. 

$v the way, I wonder if Mr. Harris or any 
of our authorities know about a very fine table 
fish called “tench.” Walton mentions it. 
I have caught and eaten tench in Treland; they 
are got in weedy and mud-bottom rivers and 
lakes, and are a mighty fine food fish. 


lan McDougall 


A DAY IN NORTHERN VERMONT 

Robert had the temerity or foolishness to be- 
come deeply engrossed in Carlyle during the 
summer vacation. The book was closed and 
Cros:well relegated to his proper century, and 
Robert and T gazeddown the beautiful valley 
where an enticing trout stream wound through 
the meadows. 

“What is the scheme?” he queried, in answer 
to my suggestion that we go fishing ‘*Where 
shall we go?” 

“Let’s go ’way up Runaway Pond stream to 
the inlet of Tangle Thicket brook by Law- 
rence’s Mills, fish down through the piteh and 
past the old grist mill and make a day of it.” 

The early morning following found us driving 
along the \ alley Ww here runs & Loe xl-sized stream. 
The smell of new mown hay was in the air, for 
the season had been rainy and farmers were 
late with their having. On through a small 
village we bowled and picked up a boy to bring 
our horse part way back and thus save us a 
tramp. 

Seth Green has somewhere written that 
when he went fishing his eve was single to the 
business in hand; birds and flowers, blue sky or 
clouds, meadows or thickets or sparkling 
waters might be abundant all about, but if they 
didn’t interfere he didn’t notice them. Truly 
he was a wonderful fisherman, a noted specialist 
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among great fishermen; but when I feel that 
way I shall go fishing no more. I enjoy the 
thrill an angler feels when success is with him 
and his basket is growing heavy. I enjoy the 
finesse of luring and landing a lusty trout from 
a difficult stretch of water, but it is a part of 


my creed as an angler that “It is not all of 
fishing to fish.” I like a good stream of 


sparkling water (and Vermont furnishes it 
very clear and pure, so clear that it adds to the 
difficulty of the catch), a pleasant country 
with varied vistas of field, wood valley and 
hill, and, above all, a comrade, with 
enough sporting blood in his veins to last out 
the day, be the catch never so small. 

All the conditions were amply filled as we 
started down stream from Lawrence’s Mills on 
the morning of which I write. I never fish up 
stream when I can in any convenient way fish 
down. At the start off we cafehta half dozen 
eight-inch trout in quick succession, and _ it 


LOK vl 


looked like a big day ahead, but next came 
And so with varying success we 
moved on down stream, turn and turn about, 
dividing the promising pools and rips between 
us, pausing to exchange a word now and again. 
Once it was about a large bed of wild star-eyed 
forget-me-nots in the moist soil close to the 
stream. Again to note a picturesque effect of a 
sugar camp on a near hillside. There came the 
weird, ringing the veery, which re- 
minded Robert of the Adirondacks, and me of 
a day long ago when a boy going swimming with 
some other boys I first heard the note, which 
interrupted our tramp. We boys speculated 
what kind of bird it could be. One of the boys 
remarked, “Say, fellows that sounds just like 
the rattling of an iron ram-rod in an empty 
gun.’ I have heard and read many descrip- 
tions of the veery’s weird note, but nothing 


reverses. 


note of 


that comes quite so close to the sound that 
reaches my ears as that. 

As we followed the downward current we 
noticed that sticks began to float by. At first 
we smiled to think of the fellow fishing behind 
us, and then, when more sticks and_ pieces 
of board down, it dawned 
they had started up the sawmill. We had 
understood that it closed down for a 
week, but evidence of higher water, and flotsam, 
followed fast, so that settled it. 

We sat on a log in the shade and found it 
very comfortable. 


came upon us 


was 


“Well, if we were in Connecticut I guess 
we'd think it too hot to go fishing,’ said 
Robert. 


After considering the matter we concluded to 
get out and walk down the road till we reached 
the horse and buggy, as it was abut noon. 
Then we would have our lunch and strike the 
stream again below the ponds, as the flood 


AND 


STREAM 


from the saw mills would be set back by the 
lower mill-pond. 
We found our rig all right, baited the hore 
and took our lunch out under the trees. Then, 
after lunch, a smoke, while Robert told me the 
story of Runaway pond. I will repeat what 
he told me as near as I can recall it: 
with, there two or three 
versions of the matter. Once on a time, long. 


“To begin are 


long ago, about one hundred years ago, I sup. 
pose, there was a great pond five miles south 
of here, right on the summit of the divide, and 
it contained quantities of trout and other large 
fish. Three men were in the habit of visiting 
it to eatch fish. 
settled and the fishing in the pond was glorious, 
trout large, voracious and plenty. But these 
men were not satisfied with taking out a back 
load ; they wanted the biggest fish there wer 


The country was _ sparsely 


in the pond and a wagon load of them — So one 
day, after looking over the north end of the 
pond, the outlet being at he south end, they 
concluded that if they should dig a short ditch 
through the north natural wall of the pond and 
put a net at the endof the ditch, the water 
would run that way and the fish would fall into 
their net. So they went to work with pick and 
shovel. After a day’s work or so, they struck 
quicksand. The water of the pond surged 
through on them, draining the pond and 
cutting a channel for itself clear to Lake 
Memphramagog. Let us hope they got no 
fish and were destroyed in their own net. 

“The other version is similar. It runs to the 
effect that the few settlers living north of the 
pond thought they could change the outlet and 
get power torun a mill. They started todiga 
sluiceway to lead the water down the valley, 
and in the midst of their work struck quicksand, 
when the imprisoned waters broke loose and 
went tearing down the valley. I think there 
was another version but I have forgotten what 
it was. 

“The event is historical; the natural ampbhi- 
theater of the pond is there, drained dry ex- 
cepting a tiny stream that makes the head- 
waters of Runaway Pond stream which we 
were fishing just now. 

“Another day we will visit the bed of the old 
pond. <A road now runs through it, and it isa 
very interesting sight. Big trees now stand 
where the water was over a hundred feet deep a 
hundred years ago.” 

It being a bright, rather hot afternoon, we 
lingered in the shade till nearly four o'clock 
and then drove about five miles down the 
valley to High bridge. High bridge was built 
across a gorge where the stream came roaring 
out through the culvert, with a sound resem- 
bling the roar and rumble of a railroad train. 
As the bridge is near a railroad, the delusionis 
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A VIEW ON 


constant and perfect. Baiting our hooks, we 
dropped them into the maelstrom and mine 
was fiercely caught by a trout. After a sharp 
little battle I had a half-pound trout in my 
basket. The next twenty minutes was spent 
exploring twenty rods of quick water among 
the big rocks till the pool was reached, and 
then another trout, not quite as large as the 
first, was added to our catch by Robert. Then 
came a waiting spell. 

Noticing two or three cedar 
flitting out the bushes and snapping up the 
insects that hovered over the pool, we each 
changed our cast from bait to a couple of small 
flies, a “Grizzly King” and “Yellow May,” and 
worked back to the first boiling rush of waters 
at the culvert. The first cast brought us each a 
trout, and the real sport began. We followed 
the stream down under the covered bridge, 
the slanting rays of the evening sun in our 
faces, where the stream made out into the 
meadow with a high, shaded bank on our left, 
now striking deep, dark pools under the trees, 
and again wide brawling stretches, so attractive 
to the sportsman, who fishes for the thrill of 
life out of doors. 

On we moved, down around the bend to the 
long pool in the woods, where the trout were 
jumping, through that into the open again, and 
at the end of a mile we were in the deep 


Wax-wings 


RUNAWAY 


POND STREAM 


gloaming and at the old ruined Hazen’s dam with 
a fine catch of trout. None less than a quarter, 
none over a half-pound weight were among 
the dozen or more taken below Highbridge. 

The sun was a full half hour below the 
horizon, and the northern Vermont cold 
twilight was over the landscape when, after a 
final cast, we waded ashore, took off our 
baskets and spread our catch on the cool grass 
and sized up our day’s results. 

“Well, well, well! That’s putting them over 
some!” exclaimed Robert. Hastily washing 
up our catch, and placing them carefully back 
on fresh grass in the baskets, we tramped back 
to the waiting horse, piled into the buggy and 
pointed for the hotel. We sighed; for we knew 
full well that the sun had set on one of the 
pleasantest days of our lives. pps Fay. 

4 NOVICE’S TROUTING 


A boy brought up in an inland town of the 
middle West cannot know the joys of trout- 


fishing. The streams in his neighborhood are 
warm and, upon the slightest provocation, 
roily. Trout are too fastidious for such 


waters. The youthful fisherman must content 
himself with bass, or perch, or pickerel ; some- 
times a string of bull-heads or even of suckers 
must satisfy him, unless he prefers the humilia- 
tion of “fisherman’s luck.” 
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To the boy who has known only this flat 
land of muddy the rugged Nerth 
Country is a revelation, and if he is suddenly 
transported from the one to the other, it takes 
him many days to convince himself that he is 
not in dreamland. 

I was well along in the twenties when I 
made my first visit to this wonderful country 
and saw for the first time, instead cf a level 
stretch of clay fields, this picturesque vista of 
rocks and cedars. It so happened that I chose 
that region which has since become known as 
Eben Holden’s country. I cannot say that I 
saw Eben himself, but I saw many splendid, 
staunch, lovable men whom that country has 
produced and who shared Eben’s admirable 
characteristics. Indeed, I discovered that it is 
upon Nature’s invitation, if not her command, 
that men and women in this place choose for 
themselves the wholesome «levelopments of 
character. cannot breathe the cold, 
stimulating, air which sweeps over 
the deep drifting snow, or the soft, summer 
breeze with its smell of the woods, without 
feeling bettered mentally 
spiritually. 

One day Professor H., who, by the way, is 
successor, generations 
instructor of Eben Holden’s protégé, said: 
“How would vou like to spend this week-end 
with me in camp? The trout ought to be 
rising and we may have some good sport.” I 
couldn't express my assent quickly nor em- 
phatically enough. 

Karly Saturday morning, with a 
steadyv-going horse, we started. The Professor 
had made ample preparation in the way cf 
tackle, and the pack-basket was well filled with 


waters, 


One 
winter 


physically, and 


some removed, to an 


good, 


eatables and other necessaries. 

It was a drive of twenty miles to the edge of 
the North Woods. Here we found a hotel, or a 
whose owner called it a hotel 
furnished lodging and meals to 
passing travelers, and we took some refresh- 
ments and stabled our horse. Our guide, Jim 
©’ Brien, met us here by appointment. IT saw 
him come stalking out of the woods across the 


farmhouse 
because he 


road, a sturdy woodsman, and, as I learned 
later, skilled in all the arts which add charm 
to woods life. 

Jim shouldered the pack-basket and struck 
out on the trail by which we had come. We 
followed with the lighter burdens. 

I was much distressed because it began to 
rain, and the longer we walked the harder it 
rained. But with the promise of dry clothing 
and a hot fire in camp, and the assurance that 
in the woods there is no danger of taking cold, 
I was consoled and soon forgot the rain and 
wonders of the 
after we 


became absorbed in the silent 
forest. 


Jim was lost to view soon 





AND 





STREAM 


entered the woods, but the trail was wel 
marked and we didn’t need his guidance. 
The Professor said it was only two miles 
No doubt he was right, but to tly 
novitiate it many Not thy 
there was the least sense of weariness, but ther 


camp. 
seemed more, 
were sO many new impressions received that 
seems scarcely 
many in 


possible to have received g 
going so short a distance. Is it ng 
true that we unconsciously judge the distang 
we travel by the activity or passive state ¢ 
our minds en route? 

Never before had I felt the influence of , 
primitive atmosphere. I 
wood, meadow and stream nearer civilizatioy 
but, beautiful as they are, they have lost mog 
of their wildness. For the first time there wy 
awakened in me a sense of my own place jr 
nature. Iam a product of the wilds; I sprang 
from the primitive forest. In theory T had 
known it. Now I experienced it. I was 
brought back to my own. I felt the tie of 
kinship which binds me to tree and beast and 


was familiar wit 


savage. 

Stillwater Camp—for we were in Stillwater 
built of and hides, most 
picturesquely in a little clump of cedars ona 
sloping bank of the north branch of the De 
Grass. Jim had a roaring fire ready for us, | 
shall never forget the feeling of solid comfort 


preserve—is 


1028 


that took possession of me as soon as I stepped 
across the threshold and felt the warmth of 
that cozy cabin. It was not ‘ong before Jin 
began preparations for supper, for already we 
had the woods’ appetite. After an investiga- 
tion of the contents of the basket, he found a 
tremendous steak, cut 


1 


about an inch anda 
half thick according to Professor's orders and 
when he had put it into a broiler and trimmed 
it here and there with strips of bacon, he held 
it over a fine bed of coals. Oh, that savon 
smell! It would have driven a_ confirmed 
vegetarian forever against his theories. Ther 
was not a morsel of that steak left. Ordinarily 
I think it would have satisfied a family of ten 

The hearty meal and the stimulating air 
made me sleep soundly, yet when called, early 
in the morning, I awakened quickly and 
entirely refreshed and ready for the day. 

We paddled up stream in a light St. Lawrence 
skiff; or, rather, Jim paddled, and we all kept 
a sharp eye out for deer. We should have 
seen them if any had chanced to come to drink 
for the sound of our craft under its. skillful 
management was scarcely perceptible. Once 
when the boat touched an overhanging brane 
we heard a thud on the ground in the thicket 
just at hand. It was followed by a light step 
or two and then all was still again. That was 
us near as we came to seeing a deer that day. 

I made my first cast in the black, smooth 
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water just at the mouth of a little streamlet. 
I had baited with a worm. The bait had 
hardly settled when there was a tug at my 
line, ‘the suddenness and strength of which 
was startling, as it must always be to one who 
has fished only in sluggish waters. I pulled, 
but my fish didn’t come to the surface. He 
went deeper, swerved, came up a bit. 

“Keep a tight line!’ yelled Jim and the 
Professor simultaneously. 

“Play him,” they said. 

With most strenuous efforts at self-control 
I kept a tight line and let the trout run. This 
was satisfactory for a time, a very brief time. 
I grew nervous. I was not accustomed to 
humor a fish that I had hooked. The uncer- 
tainty was painful. I must see that fish. I 
gave a tremendous pull. He rose to the sur- 
face, the most beautiful specimen of his order 
that I had ever seen. A splendid two-pound 
brook trout. How I managed to get him into the 
boat I do not know. I have a faint remem- 
brance of hearing some one say that it was a 
marvel that I got him, and that I should have 
tired him out. But I did get him, and the 
memory of that battle will never leave me nor 
fail to thrill me when it is recalled. It was the 
appropriate climax of this most enjoyable 
outing. We caught many other trout that 
day, and for me there have been many other 
days of this delightful sport, but there is only 
one first trout. Edson Miles. 


FEDERAL PROTECTION OF GAME AND FISH 

Epiror Fretp aND StTREAM:—On December 
5, 1904, I introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill I prepared for the protection 
of migratory game birds, placing the control of 
the shooting seasons in the Federal govern- 
ment. 

I sent to a number of sportsmen’s magazines 
a printed copy of the bill, with the request that 
this proposed legislation be given prompt con- 
sideration, with a view of learning how the 
sportsmen throughout the country feel on the 
question of Federal supervision, and further 
for the purpose of obtaining the opinion of 
lawyers, legislators and other persons familiar 
with game legislation, upon the constitution- 
ality of the principles necessarily involved in a 
bill of this character. 

The results so far seem to show a practical 
unanimity among those devoted to the protec- 
tion of game in favor of such legislation, which 
in turn has been echoed by writers who ex- 
pressed their views on this subject. Such a 
verdict has been very gratifying to me, and I 
shall endeavor in every way to reciprocate by 
giving my best efforts in behalf of such legisla- 
tion in whatever form it may take. 

In the early days of the country, wild game 
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and fish were regarded as no one’s property, 
either state or individual, until reduced to pos- 
session, and thereupon the property right be- 
came a complete and unqualified one; later 
statutes creating close seasons for the protec- 
tion of game were gradually passed in all states, 
followed by restrictions in the devices for 
killing game, and a mul‘itude of other protec- 
tive features, such as limiting the number that 
could be killed, prohibiting the sale or shipment 
of game out of the state, licenses, etc., culmi- 
nating finally in many state courts sustaining 
declaratory statutes that the wild game belonged 
to the state for the benefit and use of the citi- 
zens thereof. 

Like other sportsmen, I regarded this as very 
beneficial legislation, for, before such statutory 
declarations there were many hunters who 
looked upon our wild game and wild birds as 
having no ownership until placed in the game 
bag, thus making it easy to ignore or violate 
state game laws on the plea that close seasons 
were an interference with their inalienable 
rights to take freely that which belonged to 
nobody. Therefore, with others, I rejoiced in 
such legislation fixing the stability of property 
in game before it was reduced to individual 
ownership. 

It is true the individual may 
acquire title in such a way if he holds on long 
enough; but national rights are, fortunately, 
not subject to lh s by adverse possession or 
non-user, even thuagh it were a state which sets 
up such a claim. To me the proposition is a 
simple one, that game having its permanent 
habitat within the state—like grouse, quail. 
wild turkey, ete.— should be controlled by the 
state laws, and any Federal interference in such 
a case would be utterly wrong in morals and in 
legal principles. If such game is ruthlessly 
destroyed, the loss falls upon the citizens there- 
of; if the game is protected and fostered by 
wise state legislation and liberal appropriations, 
the citizens receive the direct benefit of these 
efforts; and thus as they sow they shall reap. 

A review on my part of the conditions which 
explain the gradual growth of the National 
power and the assertion by the government of 
that authority which, at one time, was never 
exercised or its exercise conceded to the state, 
would involve too much space in your journal: 
and yet it is a full understanding of such 
National growth and the relinquishment of the 
state’s arbitrary claims to the exercise of rights 
purely National that we must look to the com- 


sometimes 


plete answer for the positions assumed by me 
in this matter of Federal control of migratory 
game birds. 

In the Colonia) days, and for a long time 
thereafter, the sovereign people of these com- 
munities were wont to look with grave sus- 
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picion upon the Federal government in its deal- 
ings with the people. States that were side by 
side in those days were further apart socially, 
economically, and I might say geographically, 
than are the states of California and Maine to- 
day. This week we witnessed the strange sight 
of a joint meeting of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of the United States to 
tabulate the vote of the Electoral College, an 
institution constitutionally created so that the 
people were even denied the privilege of voting 
directly for the chief executive officer, and con- 
ferring this great power upon a convention of 
electoral delegates who still retain the legal 
right to vote for whom they please! 

In the present day the people are recognizing 
the fact that the National government in many 
ways can best conserve their interests, and we 
now have before us in the two Houses of Con- 
gress many measures vesting ederal control in 
the government over vast corporations that 
heretofore were subject only to state super- 
vision. The day is rapidly approaching when 
Federal laws will regulate the pollution of 
public waters, the manufacture and sale of 
adulterated foods and drugs, and many similar 
matters of grave importance to the public at 
large. 

At this point, permit me to say that I would 

apply exactly the same argument to local fish, 
whether game or commercial in character; and 
I think that there is no more reason for Federal 
control of bass, pickerel, perch and fish of sim- 
ilar nature that live permanently in’ ponds, 
rivers and streams of the state, than in the case 
of game birds and animals having their per- 
manent habitat within the state. 
It is at this juncture that it becomes my duty 
to show, if I can, that the right of the nation to 
the control of its migratory game birds and 
migratory fish for the benefit of the people of 
the entire United States is just as clear and 
just as righteous as is the claim of the state to 
the control of the non-migratory species of 
game and fish for the benefit of the citizens 
within its own borders. 

It is a general maxim of law that possession 
is essential to the ownership of personal prop- 
erty, or that such property is so subject to con- 
trol that it can be reduced to possession, or so 
brought within the sphere of action as to 
amount to a practical dominion thereover. 
Therefore the case turns upon a question of 
fact—has the state acquired such a title, as 
evidenced by practical control, as justifies the 
claim to the ownership of migratory game and 
fish? A flock of geese in their northern migra- 
tory flight . sweeping over the State of Colorado 
from the Gulf to Hudson’s bay, at the rate of 
150 miles per hour, three or four miles high, 
invisible by night or by reason of intervening 
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clouds which sometimes lie beneath them apg 
the earth, are mighty poor subjects for sty, 
ownership and control, Theoretically thy 
might be 1,000 miles high, for in principle the 
could be no line drawn; and thus we must 
evitably come to the conclusion that stat 
ownership in migratory game must really pee 
upon the sole requisite that once over the stat 
line the title vests. 

When the moon is in the meridian the Sta 
of Colorado might just as well lay claim to jj 
fractional part of the luminary as to try { 
shoot effectively the sovereignty of the state 
into this flock of wild geese as it passes unse 
and unknown in the heavens above. But per. 
haps I should treat the subject in a more serioys 
vein. In the migratory game bill I did not q. 
tempt to declare ownership in the Nationa 
government, for many of these birds are inter. 
national, wintering in the southernmost part 
South America and breeding beyond the Aretiy 
Circle in northern Canada. The bill gives thy 
government control of the shooting seasons, ang 
puts the migrants in the “custody” of th 
country at large whenever they tarry long 
enough to need our protection. A very differ. 
ent thing from a declaration of ownershiy 
though, of course, there are some varieties ( 
migratory birds which live wholly within th 
confines of the United States, and which kind 
we, doubtless, could declare an ownershiy 
therein which would be just as tangible as i 
the case of local birds within the state. 

At present renewed efforts are being mac 
by the United States, England and_ other 
countries, by treaty, to so fix the title of the seals 
which breed in Alaskan waters as will, in effeet 
virtually make the several countries joint 
owners of these valuable animals, which, by 
reason of their migratory character, have re 
ceived no adequate protection, and whose an- 
nihilation is certain without proper adjustment 
of some character, And in’ my humbk 
judgment the day will yet come when, it 
recognition of the joint interest that the Ameri- 
can continent has in the proper protection 0} 
the migratory birds, aquatic animals and fist 
we will enter into treaty or other relations wit! 
Canada and possibly Central and South Amer 
ica, for the better protection of such interests 
And when this happens, no state will be heard 
to set up a claim that it owns everything that 
comes in rifle range or swims the sea. 

State laws for state game and fish, Federa 
laws for national and international game and 
fish, are joint propositions so fair and just that 
I believe the courts will eve ntually sustain the 
same, provided, the sportsmen of this country and 
the qreat magazines, who speak for them, wil 
conduct a careful and persistent campaign U 


favor of these principles. 
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If, therefore, local fish like local game belong 
to the state, it must be apparent that the same 
reasoning Which supports Federal supervision 
of migratory wildfowl will apply to migratory 
fish, 1 will be frank, however, and say that, 
while I have had such an idea passing through 
mv mind for the past two weeks, it was not 
until now that I fully realized the importance 
of this principle when applied tothe migratory 
fish, and am able to state with some degree of 
definiteness as to the result of an interview 
with Commissioner Bowers and his able assis- 
tant at the Bureau of Fisheries, that if the 
ceneral principle set forth in my game bill is 
sustained, it means, on a purely commercial 
basis, the addition of nearly $25,000,000. a 
vear in the food value of the migratory fish. 
So immense are the possibilities in this direction 
that, without further examination, I do not 
care to elaborate on the subject other than to 
say, that if we can put under Federal control 
the salmon and shad industry of the United 
States, the increase in our production will 
hardly have a limit, while the great expense 
I propagation of the shad and 
with in a short 


of artificial 
salmon will be wholly dispensed 
time. 

In talking over the subject 
sioner Bowers, he expressed the 
est in the possibilities of national legislation 


with Commis- 
vreatest inter- 


and gave me considerable information, showing 
how his department was hampered by the lack 
of national authority over public waters. 

In Albermarle the national 
hatcheries, owing to the almost entire catch 
of the shad, before they reached the fresh- 
water spawning beds, by the intervening nets 
further down the sound, had obtained spawn 
amounting only to 10,000,000, while the hateh- 
eries had the capacity for 100,000,000. Tf a 
fair proportion of the shad could reach the 
spawning beds, perhaps one thousand million 
additional spawn would be deposited and the 
shad industry overwhelmingly benefited. As 
it is, I have been informed that the shad in- 
dustry of the Atlantic coast is almost wholly 
dependent upon the artificial propagation con- 
ducted by the government, and yet while our 
nation spends the people’s money for this 
worthy purpose, it has no power to protect this 
migratory fish from practical annihilation by 
certain states, except through its persistent 
efforts in obtaining annually enough spawn to 
provide for a limited catch each season. Can 
it he doubted that the shad and salmon, living 
far out at sea and migrating annually to our 
waters for the purpose of reproduction, do not 
belong to any state and yet a state, by reason 
of the publie waters passing through its do- 
main, may so net the streams and inlets as to 
exterminate a fish which surely belongs to the 


sound shad 
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people at large and for which so much of the 
public money is expended? 

All ornithologists and fisheulturists recognize 
a wonderful similarity in the migratory habits 
of certain fish and birds, each coming annually 
to the same locality, over the same general 
course, for the purpose of reproduction, and 
distant locality on 
Destroy certain 


then returning to some 
water or land respectively. 
shore birds of the Atlantic coast and thev are 
gone forever, so completely are some varieties 
confined to this narrow avenue of migration; 
destroy all the salmon which are accustomed 
to spawn ina particular stream or estuarv and 
these waters are forever barren, so wonderful 
is the predilection of this fish for the same 
spawning bed. The’ State of Maine improvi- 
dently wiped out the vast salmon schools which 
once visited its streams; the State of Connecti- 
cut has largely lost its shad, and at present the 
great Pacific coast states of Washington and 
Oregon are temporarily filling the pockets of 
ther commercial fishermen, are unre- 
strained by a Federal law so regulating the 
catch as to correspond with the maintenance 
of a permanent supply, and soon the Columbia 
river will be like those of Maine. 

Is it possible that our National government 


who 


possesses no power to enact the legislation I 
have suggested and we must sit idly by while 
our lands and waters are depleted of those 
wonderful treasures which are such a source of 
enjoyment to our sportsmen and the basis of 
great commercial enterprises? 

George Shiras, 3d. 
Washington, D.C., Feb. 11, 1905. 

THE FISHING SEASON IN MAINE 

The fishing season at Lake Sebago, Portland’s 
favorite resort, opens April 1, this lake by 
special ruling being an exception to the general 
law that requires the close season to extend 
until the ice is out of the lakes, ponds or streams 
in which fishing is to be done. 

The 1904 season was one of the most success- 
ful of recent years throughout the state, and 
in the lakes and streams where efforts had been 
made to restock, the fishermen found an en- 
couragingly increasing number of square-tail 
trout and Evidence of 
the success of the efforts to renew the supply 
of fish is found in the fact thata greater num- 
ber of salmon was taken than in previous sea- 


land-locked salmon. 


sons. A still more successful season is antici- 
pated for 1905—now opening, and it is thought 
that both trout and salmon will be taken more 
numerously all through the state. 
Though Sebago is not conceded a 
home for trout, lasé season local anglers were 
successful in taking large numbers of square 
while in 


natural 


tails from the lake, former seasons 
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land-locked salmon were the fish usually found. 
The increase in this instance is directly trace- 
able to the very generous supply of trout fry 
which had been put into the estuaries of the 
streams running into the lake during recent 
years. About four years ago 200.000 were re- 
leased in the brooks about the lake. While 
this attempt was to some extent a success, as 
is shown by the results, a large proportion was 
undoubtedly eaten by the other fish in the 
lake, and it was to meet this difficulty that the 
hatchery at Raymond was erected. Last vear, 
instead of being put directly into the waters 


FIELD AND STREAM 






found at Bald Mountain and Haine’s Landing 
Square-tail trout and salmon are the 


ge 
fish at the Rangeleys, togue not being muy 


sought there. The fishing is of the same typ 
at Kineo is the center for th 
fishermen at this lake. and hotel accommods. 
tions here are unusually fine. Kineo makes 
most convenient headquarters, as from le 
sportsmen can strike out in various directions 
fishing the many streams and ponds, the whok 
section of the country apparently having bee: 
made largely for the benefit of the handlers, 
the rod and reel. 


Moosehead. 








THE 


of the lake, the trout fry was taken to the 
hatchery and held until they reached the proper 
development, and then released by the officials, 
so that the young fish might enter the struggle 
for existence with a fair chance to live long 
enough to afford good sport 

In addition to the trout fry which were 
planted last season, 50,000 young salmon were 
put into the lake. These were all a year old, 
and able to fight their own battles, so that no 
preliminary timeinthe hatchery was given them. 


Trout are plentiful in practically all the 
lakes of Maine, especially in the early spring. 
Fly-fishing is but little resorted to in lake 


fishing, but the phantom minnow or live bait 
as a trollis found best. The Rangeleys and 
Moosehead are great trout centers, and have 
been very popular resorts with sportsmen. 


Another favorite spot is at Upper Dam, 
between Lake Mooselookmeguntic and the 
upper Richardson. Good camps are to be 








FAMOUS BANGOR 





SALMON POOL 

The great buik of the fishing at Rangeley is 
done in boats built of cedar and very light 
The craft is a modification of the old Adirondack 
type. At Moosehead both Rangeley boats and 
canoes are used, but far more canoes in pro 
portion than at Rangeley. For work in the 
deep woods canvas canoes, light and portable, 
are preferable. 

Such a boat is an absolute necessity on a 
trip, for instance, from Kineo up the Allegash, 
through the chain of lakes to the St. John’s 
river and then down again 
trip. 


a favorite fishing 


Green lake is one of the many places not 
frequently visited, but plentifully supplied 
with fish. Unfortunately, however, the season 
here is very short, being limited practically to 
the run of smelt in the spring. In the neigh 
boring ponds one can land fine catches of 
salmon and square tails, as well as a gray trout. 


peculiar to that region. This section is well 
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watered and stocked with fish. Farther along 
the line of the railroad there are many ponds 
with great possibilities, including Grand lake 
and Skip lake. 

After leaving the southern part of the state, 
numerous ponds and lakes are encountered, all 
literally filled with fish, mostly square tailed 
and lake trout, salmon being seldom found up 
that way. 

Trout fishermen whose experience has been 
confined to brook fishing, on going to Maine 
will encounter, on occasions, a demand for 
different tactics. Trolling for lake trout is a 
different proposition. In trolling a shorter 
and stiffer rod is used. Smelt, shiners, chunks, 
minnow chubs and small perch are used as 
bait: also artificial bait such as phantom 
minnows and flies below trolling spoons, and 
generally with «a bunch of worms attached. 
If using a fly, a trolling spoon revolving just in 
front of it is the proper thing. 

In trolling the bait is usually set in rotation 
and in order to prevent the line from tangling 
a set of two or more swivels on the leader is 
usually employed. The bait varies greatly, 
according to time, place and individual prefer- 
ence. A spinner in high favor with a great 
many sportsmen consists of a central pin with 
two artificial fins which rotate. When a 
minnow has been placed on the pin the combi- 
nation makes a very tempting lure. 

In trolling, 100 to 150 feet of line are reeled 
off and as the boat is set in motion trolled ata 
depth varying with the speed of the boat and 
the weight of the sinkers. In spring trolling is 
always done near the surface and small sinkers 
only are used. As the season advances and the 
water grows warmer, the fish seek deeper 
water and heavier sinkers, that drag along the 
bettom of the pond, are used. Often they 
weigh two or three pounds. In this case the 
rod is discarded and a hand line used. 

Still fishing has several varieties of bait, the 
live minnow being preferred. A short line 
should be used, from ten to thirty feet, accord- 
ing to the depth of water and season of year. 
minnow is attached to a single hook 
(carefully hooked through the back) at the end 
of a rather long gut leader. A sinker is a 
necessity when still fishing in deep water. 

Fishing for sea salmon is a glorious sport, 
but one which can only be indulged in at 
certain favored spots in New England. The 
best, perhaps, is the pool on the Penobscot, a 
mile or so from Bangor, where the fishing is 
excellent at the right The salmon, 
running up the river to spawn, will rise only to 
the fly. Those who have fished the famous 
Bangor pool have found that the Jock Scott 
fly is the most tempting in the eyes of the 
salmon. 


The 


season. 
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IN THE INTEREST OF JUSTICE, 

The following letter, received from Mr. E. H. 
Hall, Assistant Secretary of The Association 
for the Protection of the Adirondacks, under 
date of March 17, 1905, together with two 
letters from the circular mentioned therein, 
are published for the benefit of our readers 
in New York state: 


Epiror FIELD AND StrREAM: —We send you 
herewith advance sheets (not to be used before 
Monday, the 20th), giving copies of our letters 
to Gov. Higgins, calling attention to the 
scandalous mismanagement of the state forests, 
and requesting that the state be relieved of the 
services of Commissioner Middleton and Chief 
Game Protector Pond 

These letters are a very temperate statement 
of a disgraceful state of affairs, and the Associa- 
tion would be pleased if you would make some 
editorial comment on the situation simultan- 


eously with the appearance of your news 
article. 
Our Trustees cannot believe the current 


rumor that Gov. Higgins intends to reappoint 
Comr. Middleton; nevertheless, ihey feel it 
their duty to make such public disclosure of the 
condition of affairs as will strengthen the Gov- 
ernor in the course which this association has 
recommended as best calculated to protect the 
people’s interests in the forests. 

The letters to the Governor are based on facts 
gathered from the records of the Forest, Fish 
and Game Commissioner in Albany, the local 
Game Protectors, the local: Justices of the 
Peace, and the observations of the Associa- 
tion’s representatives who have penetrated the 
forests on snowshoes and gathered much in- 
formation at first hand. 

E. H. Hall. 
New York, March 17, 1905. 
THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF THE ADIRONDACKS. 
suilding, New 
Hall, Assistant Secretary. 


Office: Tribune 
E. H. 


York City. 


New York, March 20, 1905. 
To the Members of the Association for the 
Protection of the Adirondacks: 

The term of office of the present Forest, Fish 
and Game Commissioner of the State of New 
York, the Hon. De Witt C. Middleton, expires 
on the 26th inst. The position is filled by ap- 
pointment by the Governor. The Chief Game 





Protector is designated by the Forest, Fish 
and Game Commission from the Protectors ap- 
pointed by it. The present Chief Game Pro- 


tector is J. W. Pond 

If. after reading the following letters sent 
to Governor Higgins on Feb. 21st. March 6th 
and March 15th. respectively, you share the 
opinion of the Board of Trustees that the in- 
terests of the people of the State will be served 
best by the re-appointment of neither of the 
incumbents of these two offices, kindly write 
or telegraph to the Hon. Frank W. Higgins 


Governor, at Albany, to that effect. 
THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
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(Copy.) 


The Hon. Frank W. 
Governor of the 
Albany, N. 
Dear Sir: 
At a meeting of the 
tion for the Protection of the 
to-day, I was asked 


35 Wall S 
February 21, 
Higgins, 
State of 


treet, 
1905, 


New York, 


Trustees of the Associa 
Adirondacks heid 
to convey to you the re 


quest of the Association that you take such 
immediate steps as may seem best in your 
judgment for the enforcement of the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the State designated to pre- 
vent the removal of timber from State lands. 
You are doubtless familiar with Section 7 
of Article VII of the Constitution, which says, 
with respect to the lands constituting the 


Forest Preserve: *‘Nor shall the 
be sold, removed or destroyed.”’ 

This provision has been construed by two 
different Attorney-Generals, namely, by Attor- 
ney-General Hancock, February 16, 1895, and 
Attorney-General Cunneen, June 22, 1903. The 
latter gave his opinion at the request of Gov- 
ernor Odell. Both opinions are unequivocally 
to the effect that no timber, whether standing, 
felled by the axe, or killed by fire, can law- 
fully be removed from State lands. 

Section 222 of the Forests Fish and Game 
Law declares that ‘‘a person who cuts, or 
causes to be cut, or carries away, or causes to 
be carried aw: any tree, timber, wood or 
bark from State lands in the Forest Preserve 
is guilty of a misdemeanor.” etc. 

We have evidence in our possession which 
shows that these provisions of the Constitution 
and Statute have been treated by interested 
parties with as much indifference as if they did 
not exist. The law of the State is brought 
into contempt, and a situation has arisen which 
we do not hesitate to characterize as a scandal 

Subordinate officials, vested with the mani- 
agement of the State’s forest interests, have 
failed to stretch out the vigorous arm of the 
law and enforce the prohibitions which the law 
imposes; but rather, by apparent inaction dur- 
ing the operations of trespassers, and by the 
considerate treatment of the offenders after 
their depredations have been completed, have 


timber thereon 

















virtually established a system of traffic by 
which timber from State lands is acquired by 
those who desire it as easily as by purchase 


from private parties, if not more easily. 
Soon after the last Legislature adjourned, 
contracts were let by private parties for 


lumbering on State lands. By June, 1904, lum- 
ber camps had been erected on State lands 
and the woodsman’s axe was at work. Opera- 
tions continued until the various jobs were 
completed, or nearly so, and the timber either 
stacked up along the streams or hauled into 
the streams, to await the spring floods. Most, 
but not all of these operations, have now been 
finished. Then the jobbers, either personally 


acquaintances, complained 
of themselves, appeared before the most con- 
venient justice of the peace with the local 
Game Protector and confessed judgment for 
violation of the Forest, Fish and Game Law. 
The penalties, when compared with the market 
price of the timber stolen, were such as to 
make the transactions profitable for the offend- 
ers, provided they eventually get the timber. 

When operating individually, the contractors 
themselves paid the penalties. In other cases 
the penalties were paid by the pulp or lumber 
company which hired the jobbers. 


or through mutual 


The operations of which we speak could not 
have been begun and continued without hav- 
ing become notorious at once, and, we_ be- 
lieve, could have been promptly prevented by 
the vigorous action of the officials legally 
vested with the enforcement of the law. 

We therefore respectfully request you to 


take such measures as you may deem best: 

1. To stop at once any present unlawful 
operations on State lands, if such there be. 

2. To prevent the removal or secure the re- 
covery of timber already cut on State land, 
whether penalties for trespass have been im- 


posed or not, thus converting the 
paid from a virtual sale of timber 
pable penalty. 


judgments 
into a pal- 
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3. To secure, 


where penalties have 
ready been 


> inflicted, the punishment, 
of those who have cut or carried 
also of those who have caused to be 
caused to be carried away, any tree, 
wood from State lands in the Forest 
4. To secure the removal from the { 
the State of any employees or officials througi 
whose incompetency or lack of other neces 
sary qualifications this unwholesome Situation 
has come about. , 
5. To exercise 


not al. 
not on 
away, bur 
cut 9g 
timber 9 





your influence to secure gy 


modification of the Forest, Fish and Gam 
Law as will readjust in a more normal map 
ner the different functions of the Forest, Fish 


und Game Commission, and restore 
perintendent of Forests the 
agement of the State forests. 
A committee of our trustees will be happ 
to call upon you, if you will signify a dat 
which will suit your convenience, and diseys 
with you informally some of the details of 
the subject under consideration. : 
With assurances of our confidence 
spect, I remain, in behalf of the 
Yours very truly, 

HENRY E. HOWLAND, 

President, 


to the § 
practical map 





and re. 
Trustees, 


(Copy.) 
March 15th, 1905, 
Hon. Frank W. Higgins, 
Governor of the State of New York, 


Albany, 

Dear Sir: 
The Trustees of the 
tection of the 


New York. 


f Association for the Pro 
Adirondacks having received in 


formation that the present Forest, Fish an 
Game Commissioner, whose term will expir 
on the 26th instant, is a candidate for reap- 
pointment, it was resolved at a meeting held 
yesterday that it is the opinion of this As 
sociation that the interests of the people wi 
be best served by the reappointment of neithe 


Fish and Game 
present Chief Game 
Commission, for the 


the present Forest, 
sioner nor the 
under the 


Commis- 
Protector 
following rea- 


—Because of their 
criminal violations of the law. 
Second.—Because of their neglect or refusa 
to insist upon the imposition of an adequate 
penalty for these criminal violations. 


acquiescence in 


Third.—Because of their neglect to prevent 
the remov: -" of the timber, which is the prop- 
erty of the State. from the State lands. 

It was also resolved that this resolution be 
communicated to you, with the earnest and re- 
spectful request that you do not reappoint 
the incumbent Commissioner, and that you 
take such steps as may be proper to relieve 


the State of the 
Game Protector. 
In behalf of the Board of Trustees, 
Very truly yours, 

HENRY 5S. 


services of the present Chief 


I remain 
HARPER, 
Secretary. 
After perusing the above it may interest the 
reader Gov. Higgins’ policy in the 
matter. On March 9 he sent a message to the 
Legislature, outlining his policy relation to 
the administration of the state forest lands. 


to know 


His recommendations were summarized as 
follows: 

1. That the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment permitting the removal of burnt timber 


be not submitted to the people. 


2. That forest laws be so amended as to 
ensure the prevention of trespassers, to com- 
pel the prosecution of malicious trespassers, 
both civilly and criminally, to the full extent 
of the law, and the seizure by the State of all 
timber cut or removed by trespassers from 
State lands, and to prevent the condonation of 
trespasses. 
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est preserve, so as to permit the sale 
oo oe Colter than wild forest lands now in- 
cluded in the ————*, and the purchase with 
the proceeds thereof of other forest lands. 

In opening his message, Gov. Higgins declared 
his position as follows: 

The State now owns nearly 1,500,000 acres 
of forest land in the forest preserve, title to 
about 775,000 acres of which was acquired 
through tax sales, and the remainder at a cost 
of nearly $2,800,000. The constitutional con- 
yention of 1894 proposed to the people of the 
State a new rule to regulate the forest pre- 
serve of the State, which was adopted, and 
provides that the lands of the State now 
owned or hereafter acquired, constituting the 
forest preserve as now fixed by law, shail be 
forever kept as wild forest lands. 

This policy is_at variance with the previous 
policy of the State. It absolutely prohibits 
on State lands the practice of scientific for- 
estry. It is safe to say that nearly every ex- 
perienced forester is opposed to the ironclad 
provision that the forest preserve should be 
forever kept as ‘wild forest lands.’ 

The full meaning of the restriction against 
removing timber from the forest preserve is 
emphasized by the opinion of Attorney General 
Hancock, who said that the prohibition in- 
cluded ‘every kind of timber, whether stand- 
ing, felled by* the ax or thrown down by the 
forces of nature,’ and also by the opinion of 
Attorney General Cunneen, who said that the 
State had no power to permit the sale and re- 
moval of burnt timber on State lands. Noth- 
ing is to be taken away and no trees are to be 
planted. 

The idea uppermost in the minds of the ad- 
vocates of the constitutional provision above 
quoted was the protection of the sources of 
water supply and the necessity of retaining 
the rainfall on the surface of the ground. 

The economic use of the forest as a source 
of.revenue, through proper methods of cutting 
and reproduction, has been sacrificed to its 
use for water protection and pleasure. 

It is proposed to amend the constitution by 
adding to Section 7 of Article 7 a proviso that 
“The Legislature may authorize the removal 
of dead timber on burned areas, so far as nec- 
essary for reforestation, through officers and 
employees of the State, but not by contract.” 
The resolution proposing this amendment was 
adopted by the Legislature in 1904, and re- 
ferred to the present Legislature for its action. 

Undoubtedly burnt timber, if removed at all, 
should be removed immediately after a fire, 
before it becomes worthless by decay, except 
for the purposes of water protection. Experi- 
ence has taught, however, that if a preference 
is given to the removal of burnt timber, live 
timber may speedily become burnt or down 
timber. If by carelessness or design forest 
fires occur, more serious injury is done than 
would result from any proper method of re- 
moving the full grown trees. The State should 
either preserve the present imperative rule 
against the removal of timber, and enforce it 
rigidly by preventing trespasses, or else adopt 
a more liberal policy of scientific forestation. 
Lawlessness and encouragement to lawlessness 
should be suppressed. 

It is further proposed to amend the forestry 
section of the constitution by permitting the 
sale of lands outside the limits of the Adiron- 
dack Park and the Catskill Park, and the 
purchase of other lands with the proceeds of 
such sales. By this process about 75,000 acres 
of little value as forest lands could be ex- 
cluded from the preserve, and the proceeds 
used to purchase valuable forests now within 
the limits of the preserve. 


TROUT FISHING IN NEW YORK STATE 
During the past season Lake George, New 
York, ‘was plentifully stocked with yearling 
trout, and at certain choice places should afford 
sport for anglers the coming season, provided 


of course, that unsportsmanlike persons did not 
catch and kill off too many of the young fish 
before the close of last season. The bass season 
will open on August 1. 

The speckled trout season in New York state 
opens on April 16. The last season was very 
disappointing, especially in the waters of cen- 
tral New York and those of the southern and 
western Adirondack region, all of which were 
much frequented by local anglers. The un- 
satisfactory catch is believed to have been the 
result of flagrant violation of the law on the 
part of unscrupulous fishermen who were more 
anxious to make a record in the number of fish 
caught than in respecting the law which pro- 
hibits the taking of fish less than six inches in 
length. Another class of fishermen who, no 
doubt, aided largely in depleting the supply is 
those who fish for the market, and who, 
perhaps, know a few boarding houses not too 
particular as to the size of fish served. There 
were, of course, a number of fine catches made 
during the spring and early summer, but as a 
rule the sportsmen were poorly repaid for their 
efforts. 

If the adherents of the rod and reel will con- 
fine themselves to legitimate fishing, returning 
unharmed all under-sized fish, it is safe to say 
that the supply will gradually increase and 
good fishing in the future be sure to result. 

The law provides that all trout under six 
inches in length shall be, without unavoidable 
injury, immediately returned to the water. and 
if this is done, in almost every case the young 
fish will survive, and grow to be large enough 
to be worth taking. It is unfortunate that the 
number of game protectors is not sufficiently 
large to insure the arrest and conviction of all 
offenders, and it would seem the only solution 
is with the fishermen themselves. 

It is to be hoped that the ravages of the un- 
scrupulous class have not been so large during 
the past year, and that the season now about 
to open will afford abundant sport for the 
lovers of this pastime. 

THE FISH INDUSTRY OF WASHINGTON 

State Fish Commissioner T. R. Kershaw, of 
Washington, has issued in book form a compre- 
hensive statistical report of the Department of 
Fisheries and Game, showing the products of 
the fisheries of the State for the year 1904 
amounted to $7,315,921, an increase over the 
previous year of $798,826. 

With regard to the permanence of the salmon 
industry of the State, the following comment 
is made: 

“The great falling off of the industry from 
the year 1901 to the year 1903 was an alarming 
state of affairs to the ordinary observer, and 
to the pessimist a conclusion that it was only a 
question of time when the fisheries would cease 
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to be one of the great industries of the state. 
But no such apprehension may be feared; with 
proper fostering and protection, there will be 
an annual increase in food fishes, and it will 
always maintain a prominent place among the 
commercial industries of the state. It is true 
that in the last few years there has been a large 
falling off from one variety of our commercial 
fish, the sockeye, which in many respects is one 
of the best varieties in our waters; but other 
varieties of fish, such as chinook cr spring, 
steelhead, silversides, humpback and dog 
salmon, are constantly on the increase, and the 
demand is greater and prices are becoming 
firmer every year. The increase the present 
year over the last two years is due to improved 
conditions in the Columbia river and Grays 
Harbor, and the extensive cod fishing which 
should be credited to the Puget Sound district.” 
° 


STATE OFFICIALS FED BIRDS 


In order to preserve the quail and prairie 
chickens, which died in large numbers from 
starvation during the heavy snows and severe 
cold of the past winter, the state game war- 
den of Illinois authorized the expenditure by 
the county deputies of $50 each for the pur- 
chase of grain to be scattered in the localities 
where these birds fed. As there are 102 
counties in the state, this meant an outlay of 
more than $5,000. Similar means were used 
by Commissioner Earle of Indiana, in the 
Eagle creek district, sleighs being used to 
seatter grain for the birds, and in some in- 
stances bags of grain were carried out by the 
engineers on trains and scattered along the 
route. This method was adopted on some 
trains running out of Terre Haute. 


FISH DISTRIBUTION, 


The following table, showing the distribution 
by eleven different states of food and game 
fish, for stocking purposes, during the season 
of 1904, and the relative cost thereof, was com- 
piled by Mr. John D. Whish, secretary of the 
New York State Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
mission, from actual replies to a circular letter 
which he sent out, and from the records of the 
New York Commission. 
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In Maine the game fish distributed are troy 
and ouananiche; in Minnesota, New York, Ney 
Jersey and Vermont they are all trout; jp 
Michigan, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island they 
are trout and bass. In Michigan, Minnesotg, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin the pike perch js 
counted a game fish but in the above table this 
species is rated as a food fish in order to make 
the comparison with New York state. Ney 
Jersey buys all its fish from commercial hatch. 
eries. 


IN NORTHERN CANADA. 


An ideal spot for the lover of the wilderness 
is the Temagami lake district in northem 
Canada, and particularly so for the angler, 
This season will be a good one to visit this wild 
region, and will probably be the last when one 
will find it in its primeval splendor. One by 
one, its natural beauty spots are falling before 
the onward march of civilization and industrial 
expansion. Heretofore inaccessible, railroads 
have now penetrated to the very shores of the 
lake itself. A railway station has been erected 
fourteen miles from Bear Island, and small pas- 
senger steamers transport passengers to the 
numberless model camping sites about the 
island, and other points that rise out of the 
clear, cold waters of the lake. 

While fishing is good at almost any time, 
during the season of open water, in almost all 
of the lakes of the Temagami district, brook 
trout fishing in the upland streams is better in 
spring and early fall than during the warmer 
months. But deep trolling for lake trout is 
resultful during the ‘nterim. A livelier sport 
can hardly be imagiied than the black bass 
fishing in this district. A wideawake black 
bass on the end of a light silk line, attached to 
a light rod, held from a light birch bark canoe 
plays second fiddle to no trout that swims. 

As to the dore, a term of the Temagami dis- 
trict, which covers the several forms of pike 
and pickerel, they are in many places really in 
such abundance as to be a nuisance. Those 
caught at the foot of falls make nice eating, 
those caught around weeds and lily pads are 
not so good. 

To visit Temagami, either go before the 
weather is too warm, or wait until after flytime 
which is June, July and August. North Bay, 
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TOTAL 
DISTRIBUTION. FOOD FISH. GAME FISH. Cost. 

7,250,450 7,135,000 115,450 $4,237.11 
1,084,504 none 1,084,504 25,000.01 
26,411,337 22,100,000 4,311,337 5,800.00 
48,904,460 39,675,000 9,229,460 32,000.00 
72,700,000 67,800,000 4,900,000 8,000.00 
111,667,830 106,617,466 5,050,364 52,000.00 
27,100 none 27,100 6,045.00 
85,000,000 77,293,000 7,707,000 17,000.00 
3,040,500 3,000,000 40,500 7,500.00 


880,000 none 880,000 2,000.00 
83,837,850 20,375,000 63,462,850 


30/413,00 
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200 miles north of Toronto, or Mattawa, fifty 
miles east of that place, would be your starting 

int. From Mattawa a branch road will 
carry you fifty miles farther north to the head 
of the rapids of the Ottawa river where it flows 
out of Temiscaming lake. From this point 
you can take the passenger steamer that plies 
the lake, or, if you have brought your canoe 
and supplies, you may put in and make the 
steamboat dock your jumping-off place. This 
latter will necessitate a paddle of about sixty 
miles to Hailybury, at the upper end of the 
lake, a bit too difficult a job for any but ex- 
perienced canoeists. 

Temagami as a wilderness will soon be no 
more, but as a most beautiful spot for vaca- 
tions, of pure air, cold water and cool nights, 
must remain forever. Those who have tasted 
of this district as a forest wilderness, where one 
might travel from one week’s end to another 
without meeting a living soul, must regret, and 
deeply too, that it has not been spared by the 
ever-advancing hand of commerce. 


TROUT FISHING IN MASSACHUSETTS 


With the rapidly approaching opening of the 
1905 trout season in Massachusetts, and por- 
tions of Vermont and New Hampshire, the 
lover of the rod and reel, wearied of indoor life 
through the long and severe winter months, 
takes his favorite reel from its resting place, 
-arefully inspects his stock of lines, hooks, flies 
and other tackle, and makes up a list of neces- 
saries to complete his outfit, thus making 
ready to take advantage of the first oppor- 
tunity to invade the trouting country. 

Owing to the unusually severe weather and 
heavy snows of the winters of 1903-1904, many 
experts predicted a poor season for last year, 
as it was feared many of the trout streams 
would be frozen solid and the fish killed, but 
their prediction was not borne out by actual 
results, the fish running as large and larger in 
size and being taken in even greater quantities 
thanever before. The past winter has also been 
a most severe one, and snows unusually fre- 
quent and heavy, and for this reason the season 
may be somewhat backward; but with the ex- 
perience of last year before us, good trouting 
may safely be predicted. 

It may interest some of our readers to know 
that fair trout fishing may be found conven- 
iently near the following named towns of 
Massachusetts: Blackstone, Worcester county, 
three streams; Southbridge, Worcester county, 
one stream; Warren, Worcester county, several 
streams; West Brookfield, Worcester county, 
several streams; Wrentham, Norfolk county, 
several ponds; Groton, Middlesex county, one 
pond; Townsend, Middlesex county, three 


streams; Tewksbury, Middlesex county, one 





Barnstable, Barnstable county, one 
pond; Lakeville, Plymouth county, several 
ponds; North Andover, Essex county, one 
pond; Wenham, Essex county, one pond; Wo- 
burn, Middlesex county, five streams; Marl- 
boro, Middlesex county, five streams; Peabody- 
Essex county, two streams; Fall River, Bristol 
county, six streams; Lexington, Middlesex 
county, twelve streams; Reading, Middlesex 
county, eleven streams; South Framingham, 
Middlesex county, one stream; Framingham, 
Middlesex county, one stream; Middleboro, 
Plymouth county, four streams; South Acton, 
Middlesex county, three streams; North 
Brookfield, Worcester county, six streams; 
Leominster, Worcester county, two streams; 
Lancaster, Worcester county, four streams; 
South Braintree, Norfolk county, one pond; 
Essex and Hamilton, Essex county, one pond. 
Under the game laws of Massachusetts non- 
resident sportsmen going into the woods to 
hunt or fish, and to camp and kindle fires on 
the wild lands of the state during the months 
of May, June, July, August, September and 
October, must be accompanied by a registered 
guide, and no registered guide is allowed to act 
for more than five persons at the same time. 
Residcnts are not required to have guides. 


pond; 


SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION SEEKS BETTER LAWS 


The report of Secretary E. C. Farrington, of 
the Maine Sportsmen’s Fish and Game Asso- 
ciation, which was submitted and approved at 
the annual meeting held in Augusta in January, 
last, was an interesting document, dealing 
largely with state legislation concerning fishing 
and hunting, and making important recom- 
mendations with regard to changing the exist- 
ing game laws. The report showed a total 
membership of 446 on January 1, 1905, and 
that only two members had died during the 
past year. A worthy tribute was paid to the 
late Capt. J. W. Collins, chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Commission of Fisheries, who so ably 
and instructively addressed the Association at 
its annual outing in Kineo last summer. 

With regard to additional legislation, the re- 
port suggested that experience in the enforce- 
ment of existing laws made it manifest that 
certain changes should be made to improve 
existing conditions. Deer, for instance, 
whose numbers it is well known are gradually 
decreasing, should be maintained from year to 
year without loss, and it was recommended 
that the law be so changed that of the two deer 
which could be legally killed, not more than 
one should be a doe. 

The license law was regarded as satisfactory ; 
with few changes, it was thought, it would give 
general satisfaction to non-resident sportsmen. 

A position well taken was the argument of 
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Mr. Farrington that in so much as the state is 
not called upon to provide money for the care 
and protection of its game, it may well afford 
to adequately provide for the propagation and 
protection of its fishing interests. The returns 
from this source are abundant and too well 
known to permit of any policy on the part of 
the law makers other than such as will provide 
for maintaining these interests as they now 
exist, and also enlarge present privileges. 
Without the assistance now received from the 
United States government and private sources, 
present conditions, the report urged, could not 
long be maintained. Increasing the facilities 
for reaching the best fishing waters, the neces- 
sity for constantly restocking those where 
trout and salmon abound, and the desirability 
of stocking such as are equally good for grow- 
ing trout and salmon were suggested as im- 
portant matters for legislative consideration. 

Under the existing law, it was pointed out 
that fishing through the ice in water which was 
being stocked by the state was in most cases 
forbidden, though in some lakes and other 
waters which the state was stocking, fishing 
through the ice was allowed under the general 
law. In many counties local laws had been 
enacted. In Franklin, for instance, ice-fishing 
was prohibited, and Oxford county prohibited 
it in waters where trout and salmon abound. 
In fact, there was a multiplicity of laws and 
commissioners’ rulings on this mode of fishing, 
and a general state law was recommended that 
would prohibit such fishing in any and all 
waters being stocked by the state. 

It was also recommended that this general 
law cover brook fishing for trout, there being 
so many local regulations and decisions of com- 
missioners that it was practically impossible for 
a person to know where he might or might not 
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legally fish. Fishing in brooks or other streams 
which flow into lakes or ponds stocked by the 
state, it was held, should, under this genera] 
law, be prohibited within stated limits, such 
limits to be fixed by the Commissioners of 
Inland Fisheries. 


TEXAS LAW NOT ENFORCED 

Under the provisions of the game and bird 
law of Texas, which was passed by the general 
assembly and approved in March, 1903, no 
birds may be killed or molested, or their nests 
interfered with, except such as are mentioned 
in the act as being not included in the list of 
protected birds, viz.: English sparrows, hawks, 
crows, buzzards, blackbirds, rice birds and 
owls. Following the passage of this act the 
Audobon Society posted warning notices calling 
attention in brief yet comprehensive terms to 
the provisions of the law and its penalties, and 
stating that any one violating the same would 
be dealt with accordingly. A fine or imprison- 
ment, or both, may be imposed for violations 
of this law. 

Notwithstanding the protection such a 
measure affords, according to recent reports, 
birds continue to be slaughtered in open viola- 
tion of the law, robins particularly being killed 
by the thousands, and even cardinal birds 
and mocking birds being shot by barbarous 
individuals to satisfy an appetite for what 
they term “sport.” 

It is gratifying to note that the Audobon 
Societies of the state are taking active steps 
looking to the enforcement of this law, and it 
is to be hoped that the officials will lend a help- 
ing hand and bring about a few convictions now 
so well deserved in almost every community in 
the state. A law not enforced is worse than 
no law at all. 
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THE BEST WOLF DOGS 

Isee in February FreLtp AND STREAM a writer 
who signs himself F. W. K. wants to know 
which are the best wolf dogs. I have been 
breeding dogs for fifty years and have tried 
different ways. Foxhounds crossed with blood- 
hounds make good dogs; they are great fighters, 
and game. Foxhounds, one-quarter or a third 
greyhound, crossed with the English blood- 
hound are great rangers, fast runners and will 
kill a wolf. One-half greyhound and one-half 
bloodhound or foxhound will follow and kill a 
woif. I have greyhounds that go with the 
foxhounds; they soon learn to take a track. 
They catch a fox very quick. I usually keep 
the greyhounds in until the foxhounds come 
near with fox or wolf. They end the chase very 
quickly. If a man has hounds one-quarter or 
one-third or even one and three-quarters grey- 
hound, he doesn’t need pure greyhounds to 
sight the game, as dogs bred in that way will 
do the same business as greyhounds when let 
loose. My foxhounds are large, tall dogs, and 
I think them the fastest in the state. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. O: F. 8. 

HAS WILD CELERY 

In reply to the request in the January 
FIELD AND STREAM in regard to wild celery, 
would say that there is plenty here, but I do 
not know what part of the plant they want 
and what season of the year they gather it and 
in what form, and what price brings it. I am 
a regular subscriber to this magazine, and 
would like to get an early reply in regard to 
this from a few sportsmen desiring wild celery. 

Constantine, Mich. Harry G. Sanger. 

ARTIFICIAL BAITS 

It has occurred to few bass fishermen that 
bass will start for a bait that is twenty-five or 
thirty feet high in the air and get it when it 
strikes the water, but as a matter of fact they 
do, and from my observations I am convinced 
that eight out of ten start after the bait while 
it is high in the air. This can easily be proved 


by fishing where the weeds come close to the 
top of the water and the bass lie on top of 
them, so that when they run they leave a 
“wake” that is plainly visible. 


On one particu- 


MAN _TO 
MAN 


While we reserve the right to use only such letters, 
or parts of letters, as we deem advisedly written, we be- 
speak the co-operation of all our readers to make this 
f Be assured your effort will be 
appreciated; we grow through interchange of ideas. 
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lar lake this occurred so frequently that it set 
me to thinking. I concluded that a_ bait 
should be built to have a proper appearance 
while in the air as well as when in the water. 
No one else ever seemed to think of this point 
as it has never before been brought out in arti- 
ficial baits, with the exception of the bass fly. 
Besides this, the necessary qualifications are: 
very bright colors—so it can be seen quickly at 
a distance, easy to cast, weedless, graceful 
and natural design. And it should have only 
I have made such a bait, and, while 
it is a freakish looking thing, it is the best 
thing I have ever seen used. That is to say, 
it attracts bass quicker. It may not be quite 
so ‘‘weedless” as some other baits, but that is 
the fault of the design, and in no wise conflicts 
with my theory. The body I made of cork, 
about the size and shape of a plumb. I passed 
the shank of a large hook through this length- 
wise and concealed the bend in red feathers, 
held fast between the halves of the body of the 
bait. I now weighted with a small sinker the 
side of the bait away from the barb of the 
hook, and pared off the other three sides con- 
siderably; then I gave it a pair of funny little 
wings of red felt. The body I painted white. 
It floated with the point of the hook up out of 
the water, but when I trolled it along, the 
front of the bait raised and the hook was sub- 
merged. Although it would sometimes ac- 
cumulate floating weeds, the hook itself would 
seldom catch in any, either floating or growing. 
I have found this a very killing bait, and I lay 
it to the fact that it attracts attention while 
being cast through the air, as would a falling 
bug. I have patented this bait, but I offer 
the theory to the angling fraternity for what it 
may be worth. Ws ws Oe 
Chicago, Il. 


one hook. 


THE SWEETS OF ADVERSITY 

I was much pleased with Mr. Frank D. 
Johnson’s story, in the February FreLD AND 
StreaM, of the failure of himself and companion 
to get a moose on their first trip to New Bruns- 
wick. I had a somewhat similar experience in 
Newfoundland last summer, save that I was 
after woodland caribou. 
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I made the mistake of going for salmon and 
I found I was a little 


caribou on the one trip. 
late for salmon and a little early tor caribou. 
The caribou go deep into the wooded hills to 
escape the flies in August, and one may only 
catch a glimpse of one or two of them on the 
edge of a barren at dawn or dusk. I hunted 
caribou steadily the last week in August, and 
only saw three; two of these were cows and the 
third was too wary to stalk successfully. 
Then on the last day before we turned for 
home, while I was trout fishing, with never so 
much as even my little grouse pistol beside me, 
a whole band of caribou forded the river up 
wind; there were some fine heads among them. 
It was evening, and I made haste to go after 
them in the morning; but I came home without 
having seen another caribou. 

I had no one toblame but myself. The 
caribou are there, and I shall have a good 
head next time—if Iam lucky. If not—like 
Mr. Johnson, I shall not blame my guide. 

Middletown, Conn. A. B. 


FOR A DOG’S EARS 

I saw in the December, 1904, Fretp AND 
STREAM where a party had a dog that shook 
its head and did it so much that its ears had 
slits in them, and that he could not cure it, so 
he shot him. Now I had a dog the same way. 
My dog, like his, had a headache and also ear- 
ache. <A few drops of sweet oil, warmed and 
placed in the ear, three times a week for two or 
three weeks will cure the trouble. EZ. D. B. 

Pomona, N. Y. 


A REMONSTRANCE 

I notice in the February Fre_p anp Stream, 
on page 392, a paragraph under the heading, 
“Western Lynchings.” Although I admit 
receiving good value for my subscription, I 
feel called upon to object to paying for reading 
matter so foreign to the general tone and pur- 
pose of your magazine. I doubt very much if 
one reader out of every thousand cares the 
snap of his fingers about the hanging of noto- 
rious cattle thieves of the early West. That 
such men had to be hung is bad enough 
without making it a subject for discussion in a 
The little I know of 
lynehings leads me to believe that a lynching 
is a dead issue after the deed is done. Why 
drag in this unseemly subject? Will Kk, 

Centerville, Iowa. 


sportsman’s magazine. 


DEER HUNTING BY AUTOMOBILE 

As to hunting deer in the automobile, as so 
interestingly outlined by Mr. Babson, I was 
unsuccessful last fall. I made several trips of a 
little over half a day at a time, as I do not 
leave business for any length of time, the fall 
being my busy season. I succeeded in jump- 
ing three at different times, but did not get a 


AND 


STREAM 


shot. The season of 1903 I made two, out of 

three, successful trips, once killing a nice 

yearling buck and the other time killing one 
with freak antlers,  ‘y hunting partner, Mr. 

Atkins, killing another one. That time we 

were back to work at 12:40 p.m. the same day. 

This can not always be done, of course, but I 

have made at least a dozen successful trips of 

this kind in less than that many years; of 
course, making many with less success, but 
getting the much needed and healthy exercise 
that one at the bench for twenty years, as | 
have been, needs. I take much pleasure out 
of my automobile, with my family, and in the 
flight shooting on the Yellowstone river in the 
fall I am out every morning at 4 A.M. and back 
to work at 7:30 to 8, killing from 150 to 200 
ducks during a fall. E. F. Confarr. 
Livingston, Mont. 
TO TRAIN BLOODHOUNDS 
Will some one please direct me how to train 
bloodhound puppies to make man trailers? 
If not, please give me the address of some one 
or firm who publishes a book on the training of 
bloodhounds. Ben F. BeDell. 
Menominee, Mich. 
HAWK, OWL, CROW AND QUAIL 
I found an article in the Council Lodge 
columns of FreLD AND STREAM asking why we 
shoot the chicken hawk; the author seems to 
advocate its protection. I have here beside 
me a circular from the Audobon Society, on the 
same subject and of the same pattern. 
I must say that they have made a serious 
error, or else I do not know what a hawk is. 
I was born and reared in the country and if you 
can show me the person who knows the deni- 
zens of the woods and fields practically better 
than I do I would like very much to meet him; 
on scientific studies of them I will take a back 
seat. Perhaps this bird I have in mind is a 
Looloo bird, or a Wangdoodle, but the farmers 
-all them hawks. I have studied nature in all 
its phases from a natural inclination, ever since 
I could talk, and there is no bird or animal 
that inhabits the woods and fields of Massa- 
chusetts that is not thoroughly known to me 
in all its habits and actions, and I am telling 
you, and can prove it, that it is a constant 
warfare with the farmer to protect his fowls 
from the ravages of the hawks of all kinds, from 
the little sparrow hawk to the red-shouldered 
hawk. 

Now, I will tell you my experience with the 
red-shouldered hawk. During the last year, I 
have shot two red-shouldered hawks in my hen 
pen, one had a hen when I shot; the other had 
struck a hen, and she had got away and ran 
into the house, and he was trying to light on a 
small stake when I shot him. Yet a scientist 
in the city has told me that a red-shouldered 
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hawk will never kill poultry! Well, that 
lovely specimen of bird has killed six fowls for 
me in two years and I have caught them trying 
to do the same with four others and this winter 
I have shot two which were devouring the 
bodies of partridges. 

Now for chicken hawks. My loss last year 
was fourteen pigeons and seventeen small 
chickens, and I shot three hawks with pigeons 
and two with chickens, each hawk having its 
booty when shot. I have also seen chicken 
hawks swoop down and carry off quail and 
grosbeaks. 

My fields are near the woodland and are over- 
run with mice of all native species and I have 
never seen a hawk of any kind swoop down on 
amovse. But I have seen the sparrow hawk 
in several instances catch blue birds and song 
sparrows and linnets, and I shot one that had 
a scarlet tanager. And I have seen both 
hawks and crows kill and devour quail. Yet 
the esthetic scientist will advocate a law to 
protect these villainous birds and try to make 
us farmers think that, because some of them 
eat a few grasshoppers and moles once in a 
while, we should protect them from being killed. 
That law would be like making one to save 
from arrest the loafer who habitually commits 
petty larceny, because he does a day’s work 
sometimes when he can’t find anything to 
steal. 

The most troublesome bird of all is the crow. 
The farmer has no earthly use for him. It 
costs the farmer throughout the state, on an 
average, twenty-five dollars per year to protect 
himself from its ravages and the loss sustained 
thereby. If you are in any doubt of my ver- 
acity you had better canvass among the farm- 
ers, and they will prove my statement, or 
better still, try farming yourself two or three 
years in the country and you will find out for 
yourself, 

I have heard of no one who expresses a wish 
to save the farmer’s best friend. He seems 
never to enter into your calculations when you 
are advocating some measure to benefit the 
farmer. The only friend he seems to have is 
the man who wants to devour him. I refer to 
Bob White. There are no ten birds of any 
species which do the solid work for the farmer 
that does this little friend. I state here that 
every quail on a man’s farm is worth one 
dollar to him per month for nine months of the 
year and fifty cents the other three months. 
He lives in the cultivated fields all the 
time if he is not molested, and gets 
his whole living entirely from injurious 


grubs and insects and noxious weed seeds. 
You philanthropists who wish to do something 
to benefit your agriculturist brother, if you 
will drop the vandals of the field and poultry 


yard from your list and work for the salvation 
of this, the farmer’s best feathered friend, you 
will confer one of the greatest blessings im- 
aginable upon posterity and emblazon your 
names on your country’s roll of honor. 
Edw. M. Eager. 
Midwood, E. Longmeadow, Mass. 


CROSSED PIGEON AND DOVE 

A friend of mine has crossed a male pigeon 
with a ring-neck dove; he brought out three 
squabs, all males. And he has tried to cross 
these squabs with a female pigeon and also 
with a female dove. They bring eggs, but 
these will not hatch. We would like to hear 
from other readers on this matter. 

Mobile, Ala. Joseph Langan. 


NO TROUT IN MISSISSAGA 


In the March FreLtp AND STREAM I notice, 
among other waters included by Mr. Edwyn 
Sandys, he mentions as among the trout waters 
of Ontario the Mississaga river. I doubt if 
Mr. Sandys has ever been on the Mississaga, 
otherwise he would not have included it. There 
never was a trout in it. Also, there are some 
good trout waters which he overlooked. 


New York. G. R. 
ANOTHER TAME MOOSE CALF 


The experience of Mr. Moore of New Bruns- 
wick in taming a young moose without con- 
finement, suggests telling my experience in 
that line. In June, 1903, my oldest son, 
Sandy, and I started out to set two bear traps, 
going in different directions. I returned first. 
Shortly after his horse came out alone,with a 
“toggle” tied to his mane, saying: “Caught a 
moose calf. Meet me at No. 1.” For a few 
minutes there was a lively scramble harnessing 
a horse to a buckboard. By the time it was 
ready there was a shout from the children, 
and looking up the lane I saw an odd sight. 
There came, on the run, a bareheaded young 
man, very warm and holding on to the end of a 
rope, attached to a light reddish-brown thing— 
the body about the size of a foxhound’s, perched 
up on long, awkward, stilts, galloping fast, 
with tongue lolling out. The calf evidently 
had the boy in charge. The rope was drawn 
very tight about its neck, partially choking it, 
for in an instant it flopped down, the boy 
following suit, as if time was called for the 
next heat. In less than a minute they both 
were up and at it again, finally reaching the 
barn. The story of the capture is best told in 
Sandy’s own words: 

“T left the horse at the meadow dam and 
went across the deal road to Big Board camp. 
Just before arriving there I saw, off on the 
side of the road, a cow moose quietly browsing 
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and two calves playing in the road. It was 
amusing to watch their antics. While watching 
them it occurred to me that I might catch one 
of them. So slipping the trap off my shoulders 
I crept to within twenty feet of them, behind a 
blowup, where I could watch them still playing, 
the cow still feeding. On breaking a stick, the 
cow instantly disappeared, one of the calves 
following her. The other hesitated for a few 
seconds, when I rushed him, and before he 
realized what was up had him down. He at 
once began to blat. Knowing my danger if the 
cow should hear him, I at once choked him 
silent. Then jumping up I ran him back 
about one hundred yards, when he again 
began to blat. The choking act was again in 
order. The next rush brought me to the trap. 
Here, waiting a while to make sure the cow had 
not heard him, I tied the rope from the trap 
around his neck. Then weestarted on again. 
To say that I looked back occasionally to see if 
the cow was after me, would be putting it very 
mild, as I knew fully what it meant if she 
should overtake me. With one blow from her 
forefoot I would be out of the moose-nursery 
business for some time. 

“T supposed leading it out of the woods six 
miles would be quite a task, but was not pre- 
pared to have this wobbling monstrosity lead 
me out; it will be something to remember. 
He would tug and pull on that rope until com- 
pletely out of wind, then he would drop, 
usually in a swamp hole or brook. This 
seemed to at once refresh him, for he would 
be up and at it again as fresh as ever. On 
reaching the meadow dam I put him in the 
camp and turned the horse loose with the 
message tied to its mane. 

“When I went into the camp to get him, he 
surprised me by instantly showing fight, 
striking fast and vicious with both of his fore 
feet. 

“Starting out on the road again, he caught 
sight of the horse ahead and thought it wes his 
mother. He gave me all the run I wanted this 
hot day, and want no more in mine until the 
day’s a cooler one. Just one hour and twenty 
minutes for six miles, with ten minutes rest is 
not bad time.” 

This was the first of June, 1903, the calf 
being then about four days old. We called 
him “June.” We put him in a natural park, 
with a Jersey calf two weeks old for a chum. 
The first two weeks we fed him on warm 
separator milk from a bottle, when he began to 
come to the trough with the calf. At the end 
of a month we turned them both loose in the 
natural woods, but they always came back 
night and morning for their milk. 

By October the moose calf would come 
anywhere on our calling his name. He liked 
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best to hunt the orchard for windfalls. This 
he usually did by getting down on his kneg 
and then walking around. Always at night, 
unless it was very calm and fine, he would go 
back in the big timber to stay. So tame did 
he get that he got to be quite a nuisance, He 
would come into the dining-room at meals 
and eat from the table or the hands of any one 
that would feed him. Every morning he 
would be at the kitchen window and as soon 
as preparations began for breakfast he would 
begin tapping on the window with his fore foot 
for something to eat—any little thing, a slice 
of toast, potato, or apple; but, best of all, he 
liked the porridge and cream left from the 
table. He usually got more than his share, 
We could always tell by his actions when it 
was going to storm or blow. He would rush 
around the yard and rear up in the air and 
strike with his fore feet, then end up by rushing 
off to the woods. A study of his ways from 
-alfhood until he was fifteen months old was 
very interesting to an old moose hunter, 
He became such a nuisance, however, that we 
had to dispose of him. The accompanying 
*photo will give you an idea what he looked 
like, and how he fed off the level ground, 
B. B. Barnhill. 
Two Rivers, Nova Scotia. 
RULES FOR A FISHING CLUB. 
Herewith I hand you Rules and Regulations 
for a fishing club. These Articles, etc., have 
not been copyrighted and with a generosity 
characteristic of all anglers I offer them to the 
great body of unorganized anglers without 
price or hope of reward. By filling in blank 
space for name of place where organization is 
effected, the club can start off at once in good 
shape with eclat and other good things: 
ARTICLES OF FairH AND CLUB RULES 
OF THE 
TAuKMuTCH FisHinG CLuB, 
OF 


Article I. 

Sec. I. This club shall consist of as many 
members as can get in under the rules. 

Sec. II. The officers shall consist of Chief 
Caster, Marker, Scaler, Finder and Getter. 

Sec. III. The Chief Caster and Marker may 
be elected, at any time, by a four-fifths ma- 
jority of the members, and shall serve until 
their successors are elected. 

Sec. IV. TheScaler, Finder and Getter shall 
be appointed by the Marker with the advice 
and consent of the Chief Caster, and they shall 
serve as long as they ought to, 


Organization 


*See engraving on page 605. 
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Article II. Duties 


Sec. I. The duties of the Chief Caster shall 
be to preside at all general meetings of the club 
and decide all questions of ethics—when the 
members will allow him. 

Sec. II. The Marker shall be ex-officio Vice- 
Chief Caster, and in addition to duties thus 
devolving, he shall decide disputes between 
members as to length and weight of fish—when 
he can. 

Sec. III. The duties of the Sealer shall be 
to keep all records of the club—at all hazard. 

Sec. IV. The Finder shall conduct any 
member who so desires, to or from a fishing 





place—if he knows the way and can be made 
to do it. 
Sec. V. The Getter may be commanded by 


any member to secure live bait at any time 
except the 29th of February, and shall furnish 
it gratis to the commanding member. 

Sec. VI. All members should encourage the 
officers to do their respective duties. 


Article III, Ethics 

Sec. I. The motto of this club shall be: 
“Tt is the man that fishes that catches fish.” 

Sec. II. This club discourages the use of 
live bait when artificial lures will answer the 
purpose as well, from both humanitarian and 
labor standpoints. 

Sec. III. If by any chance this club should 
ever become in rightful possession of any funds, 
said funds may be held in trust by any member 
who happens to get hold of them; but such 
funds will have to be shown to the Scaler on 
demand. 

Sec. IV. Any member who doesn’t think 
that the two species of black bass are the finest 
fish that swim hasn’t the good of the club at 
heart and should be compelled to dig angle 
worms one hour each day for a month. 

Sec. V. This club reserves the right to fish 
in any water that will float a fighting fish. 

Sec. VI. These Articles cannot be changed 
when once adopted. 


Article V. Meetings 


Sec. I. This club may meet whenever and 
wherever it can. 
Sec. II. Four-fifths of the members must be 


present at a general meeting before any official 
business can commence. 

Sec. III. Any officer and one or more mem- 
bers may hold a social meeting at any time or 
place. 

Sec. IV. No action at any social meeting 
shall be binding upon any member not present. 

Sec. V. Death or removal—otherwise— 
from —— dismisses one from membership 
in this club, 
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RULES 

1. To be eligible to membership in this club 
a person must own and operate a rod and reel. 

2. A member may borrow as many hooks 
froma companion as the latter seesfit to lend him. 

3. It is always in order to ask the Getter for 
any favor. 

4. No member shall be required to wade 
six-foot water to loosen another’s hook. 

5. A member shall not be held responsible 
for his outbursts of temper when his string 
registers two or less. 

6. In determining the choice of ends of a 
boat, an upset may be used if other arguments 
fail. 

7. No member shall lie about the size or 
number of the catch—of another member. 

8. Don’t look for trespass signs. 

9. Don’t try to wade twenty-inch water 
with sixteen-inch boots. 

10. Remember where the big one got away 
—but tell it not in Gath. 

11. Remember the Sabbath day. 

12. No member shall be allowed to use any 
fishing device not sanctioned by at least two 
other members—and the law. 

13. The killing of fifty bass or other game 
fish in one day by any member, except the 
Chief Caster, shall earn to such member the 
name, “ Piscapig.” 

14. No member shall make disparaging re- 
marks about the brand of tobacco he has bor- 
rowed from another member. 

15. No member shall go entirely naked 
while fishing. 

16. No member shall participate in any 
foot-race, fisticuffs or gun play with any game 
warden. 

Obligation 

We, whose names are hereto subscribed, do 
hereby endorse the foregoing Articles and 
Rules, and promise a faithful performance of 
duties therein set forth, and further, swear by 
the great horn spoon and also che Skinner, that 
we will never intentionally fish for bull-heads, 

Golden City, Mo. B. F. W. 


QUAILS IN MONTANA 


Four years ago the late C. E. Conrad, of 
Kalispell, imported 800 quails from Iowa and 
turned them loose here in the Flathead valley. 
We now have thousands of cheery Bob Whites, 
there being a covey on almost every farm. 
One of our neighbors, who makes a practice of 
feeding quails, says there must be over 200 of 
them on his ranch. He recently caused the 


arrest and heavy fining of two hunters whom 
he caught indulging in the pleasant pastime of 
quail shooting. We have as yet no open season 
on quails. 
Holt, Mont. 


O. H. Barnhill. 
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THE SPRING SHOWS 

American vim, backed by American dollars 
is a mighty hard combination to beat, and this 
is as true in dog show matters as in many other 
things. It really looks as if there was some- 
thing in the cry for protection to the infant 
industries of American bregders when we find 
so many hopes of the home producers frus- 
trated by a long pocketbook with which to buy 
the best in the foreign market. Yet after all 
how would we have got where we are in a good 
many of the breeds if “protection” had been 
the cry twenty years ago, or even ten vears 
ago. Take St. Bernards, for instance. What 
earthly chance had home-bred ones against the 
importations in the Sir Bedivere era. But we 
got the dogs. Sir Bedivere was not one of 
those that built our kennels up for he was a 
counterfeit Chinese cash as a sire. But there 
were others and there were bitches, and we 
bred them, and built up on the foundation of 
the high priced ones till we produced the right 
stuff to breed good ones from and we are to-day 
on a level with England. 

We would be there to-day in setters had our 
setter men had good judgment ten or fifteen 
years ago, but they bred away from type and 
it will take some years yet to get back to where 
‘we were and produce the bitches that will 
throw the right sort. In pvinters we are 
doing very well, and even in such a thoroughly 
English breed as the bull terrier we can match 
the best in the old country. 

There has been talk about restricting classes 
to American-breds to keep some of the prize 
money in the home channels, and some shows 
have had such classes, but the support has not 
been altogether encouraging, and it is preble- 
matical whether it would not be better to let 
all hands meet as of old. Anyway we are not 
going to breed dogs by discouraging importa- 
tions of the best that our wealthy exhibitors 
ean get hold of. They do not bury them or 
reserve them for private use at stud and in 
many cases the fees are quite nominal con- 
sidering the cost of the dog. It will be found 
in the course of a few years that the shrewd 
buyer in this country will do as well as the im- 
porter and at less cost. It takes a dog worth 
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$2,500 in England to be able to win at New Yor & 


in fox terriers and it is not a bit of exaggeratig 
to say that the cost of the new Irish terries 
shown at our springcircuit this year was notshor 
of $8,000. Wedonot say that they will alll 
of future benefit to us but they will help to buili 
up and increase the prospect of producing good 
ones in the course of four or five years. 

The Irish terrier is one of the breeds in which 
the American producer has lamentably failed, 
One Masterpiece and one Milton Droleen jp 
fifteen years is not a creditable record, but w 
do not seem to have got to the stage of the 
right sort of producers yet. Take the showd 
puppies for the past three years and there js 
not one of class in the lot. Red Lion is th 
best American bred dog out to-day, and heis 
not a dog of class, though quite at the head g 
American breds. We have had what we sup 
posed were good sires for several years, ye 


their progeny have been anything but promis 


ing. In this year’s influx we seem to have got 
what we are after to start building up this 
breed here, but we have thought so before and 
have not moved a peg nearer the front. 
Take collies and see what we have done, 
True, the most of the money at the big show 
has gone to imported dogs and bitches; but 
how close was the margin? There was room for 
difference of opinion time and again when the 
imported and home-bred met. The with 
drawal of Mr. Morgan for the few years he was 
out of the fancy led plenty of breeders to 
import really good dogs, good individually and 
good producers and we have got collie classe 
very little if anything below the merit of thos 
at the best English shows. Mr. Morgan has 1 


such easy row to hoe now as he had in the old | 


Rufford Ormonde, Sefton Hero and Chorlton 
Phyllis days. Such puppies as. Glady’s May 
and Thorndale Baroness are indicative that we 
have got there in the producing line. True, thes 
are from imported stock, but it shows that the 
good ones are wide spread just now. Glady’ 
May’s sire was one of the first Piccolo dog 
imported and is now in Kentucky, and the sir 
of Baroness is Pabold Polygamist owned in the 
West. Noone has any mortage on good collie 
or their production in this country now, andi 
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breeders stick to the lesson. they seem at last to 
have learned—to breed to the best procurable 
dog at all times, not to any home stuff because 
it is well bred, they will go on improving. 

But all this is not what I started out to write 
about, which was something about the shows 
from Providence to Rochester. It is too big : 
task to go into any description of the dogs at 
each fixture. In fact it would take more space 
than my allotment to give details of the 
smallest of them. New York is getting so big 
that a report that is satisfying to all exhibitors 
at that show is well nigh impossible. I was 
there all four days and there were some aisles I 
never passed along, being tied up with other 
interests, and so when it came to the last day 
one was still meeting a friend who had been 
there all the week but who had not been seen 
before. But one of the kennel papers made 
any pretense to “cover” the show in its en- 
tirety, and that with some six or more writers. 

Of the breeds I did see, I may mention 
English setters, which I thought very good 
indeed as a whole, more of the right sort and 
fewer of the bad ones than was the case five 
years ago. Dr. Jarvis shook them up some- 
what in Ivish setters, and Mr. Contoit was 
much cut up over the defeat of St. Cloud ITI 
by Shan Lau. I will not take sides in the con- 
troversy and merely say that I have seen St. 
Cloud move and shape himself much better 
than he did at New York. 

The pointer judging was weird and won- 
derful. The ring at Madison Square is no 
place for experiments in the way of judges. A 
man may never have judged before and yet be 
tried with reason, but he must be aman who 
has shown capability in breeding good ones, 
keeping them and showing them himself, or 
showing good ones he has bought individually 
and brought out successfully in his own name. 
Aman who has been in the fancy and has never 
bred a good one, nor shown any ability to buy 
a good one is not the man for a New York 
judging ring. Exhibitors put up too much 
money to have the result a mere lottery. 

I saw the Russian wolfhounds in the ring 
and noticed that Mr. Thomas did not succeed 
in picking up a dog to beat Bistri when he was 
abroad last summer. He brought a very good 
bitch, however, and showed some good home- 
bred ones, with quality and size. 

Airedale terriers were excellent classes and 
this breed has taken hold in great shape. 
Strange how we have succeeded in this breed. 
The secret is doubtless that we got good ones 
to start with and bred to good ones, and it 
takes a big check to buy anything abroad that 
has a chance to win over here nowadays. 
Fox terriers ‘was one of the breeds I did not 
see as they were in the gallery on a side I 
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failed to visit. The Irish I was mixed up in 
and it was a very warm corner indeed. The 
judge was Mr. Donner and he is a good judge; 
but there is some truth in the comment of an 
English visitor who asked who Mr. Donner 
was and on being told that he had judged the 
breed for three years remarked: 

“Three years! is he the only judge of Irish 
terriers in the country? Why at your largest 
show it is surely good policy to change judges 
more often than that.” 

This may be right, for a judge who fancies 
any particular dog is likely to keep putting 
him up and forcing perhaps a wrong type on 
the fancy on account of repeated successes at 
New York. I feel I can say this in this con- 
nection, for there is no reflection whatever on 
Mr. Donner as he very well knows. We have 
been friends for many years and will ever 
remain so, at Jeast I hope so. 

Boston was another good show and well 
managed. There was the usual kick in the 
papers on account of the prolonged judging. 
I do not support it, but it is the Boston way 
and there is nothing in the constitution of the 
United States which compels any one to show 
dogs there. So that it being a voluntary action 
on the part of those who know what the pro- 
gramme is going to be, kicking is out of place. 
The makers of the programme of judging 
should, however, endeavor to get the heavy- 
coated dogs on the first day’s card, putting the 
shorter or smooth-coated breeds after them. 
The best objection that has been voiced against 
the strung-out judging is that puppies are kept 
for three or four days, practically setting at 
naught the provision for early withdrawal, 
which was incorporated into the A. K. C. rules 
in response to a peremptory demand for that 
safeguard against distemper. 

With the exception of the heavy Boston 
terrier classes, Boston was a little New York, a 
large number of the Madison Square winners 
going to the Hub. The English judge, Mr. 
Jewett, should have had better support from 
the Airedale men than he did. He made a 
most favorable impression upon the club 
managers as well as exhibitors and we hope he 
may visit this country again ere long. 

Pittsburg was an excellent show, quite a 
banner entry for the Smoky City and one Mr. 
Stedman may well be congratulated upon. 
For some reason Rochester failed to catch on 
and Mr. Mortimer had almost the entire show 
to judge, for Mr. Lacy’s twenty-one classes 
only produced thirty-six entries and Mr. 
Oidham got but sixty-one in a similar number 
of classes, leaving over 300 for Mr. Mortimer. 

Buffalo is yet in the future as I write, but it 
is with feelings of pleasure that I chronicle a 
brilliant success. Over 900 entries shows the 
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soundness of what I said about the necessity 
and benefit of a change of judges from men 
whose opinions were known. Buffalo had 
three men who were known to be good and 
whose opinions upon the dogs to be judged 
were entirely unknown, hence the good entry. 
I was surprised to learn, however, that Mr. 
Crabtree has a light lot in bulldogs. Evidently 
some people do not want to know the truth 
about their dogs, for every bulldog man in the 
country, who knows anything at all, is aware 
of Mr. Crabtree’s standing abroad. No better 
judge of a bulldog can be named and personally 
he is in quite a different class from some we 
have had from abroad officiating in the bulldog 
ring here. 

It is a wonder no one has yet unfolded some 
inner history in connection with the American 
Kennel Club and its last meeting. A prominent 
Eastern club conceived tlre idea of a grand turn 
up in the officials. The project was to put Mr. 
G. M. Carnochan in as president, Mr. Barker 
as secretary and another much less known man 
in place of Mr. Day, who has so long been in 
charge of the registering of dogs and the 
pedigree and stud book departments. There 
was a leak in the information and when it came 
to a probable outlook the prospect of the new 
ticket going through was so infinitesimal that 
it was never broached. The A. K. C. is not an 
infallible body by many a mile, but any such 
change as the one proposed would have been 
the death knell of the club. — Jayses Watson. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S DOG 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

N. H. J., New London, Conn.—As a regular 
reader of FreELD AND STREAM would like to ask 
a question in regard to “droppers.” Will the 
dropper breed or not? I have been told they 
will not. If not, why not? 

Answer:—The cross between pointer and 
setter is called “dropper” and these breed, just 
as any cross-bred dogs would do, but are not 
fit for progenitors of field dogs—field qualities 
all run out in subsequent generation. The first 
cross usually retains the hunt‘ng qualities of 
sire and dam, while puppies of these mostly 
prove worthless. It costs no more to keep and 
train a full-blood dog than a mongrel and there 
is nothing to be gained in experimenting with 
any kind of crosses, hence it is best to keep 
breeds pure. 

G. B. W., Columbia, Pa.—I have a young 
setter dog, fourteen months old, who has been 
on the sick list for quite a while and the worst 
of it is that I cannot make out what ails him. 
No one here can tell me. Whatever it is seems 
to be in the muscles of his hind quarters. 
These muscles will quiver and start all the 
time, even when lying down. He will stand 
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still a second or two, then raise one hind facta 


and then the other, the muscles tWitehiry 
continually. Then he will slowly sink downy 
sitting position. He is all right in Other respery 
sats hearty and is active, and does not seem, 
have any pain. He has always been a yq 
timid animal but has the making of a splends 
bird dog and I would hate to lose him. 

Answer:—This dog has chorea, which is th 
usual bad after-effect of distemper in cag 
where proper treatment was not restored toi 
time. I am constrained to state that in ally 
experience of more than forty years, I hg» 
never found a cure for this malady. Such dog 
may linger along for quite a while, some a 
gradually partially outgrow the twitching, \y 
as a rule they gradually waste away and 
from exhaustion. Even those recovering, to; 
degree, never amount to much and had betig 
have been chloroformed so soon as afflicted, 


D.E., Jr., White Plains, N. Y.—I 


wish to ag 


why the breath of my two dogs is so foul? |f 


am careful in feeding them, giving nothing by 
clean table scraps and food specially prepani 
for them. Also why both their mouths » 
filled with warts and whether they are cunti 
and if so what course to pursue? The wartse 
not tender to the touch apparently, but ms 
be annoying to the dogs as some of themx 
quite large and protrude beyond the dogs lip 

Answer:—Bad breath is usually caused lj 


the presence of worms in dogs, and the wanh 
Treat for worms, and as i} 


augment this. 
warts proceed thus: Draw out the larger war 
with waxed silk thread. Tie these close up av 
for a week feed on soft foods. In course of ta 
days the larger warts will have dried up a 
will drop off, the smaller ones disappearing i 
the meantime without attention. 


Y. R. J., Detroit, Mich.—I have a Lleweli 
bitch that is getting much fatter than I wis 
Is there any line of diet that I can follow thi 
will appease her appetite and keep up be 
strength and still not make an undue amout 
of fat? I have to keep her on a chain andd 
not have the opportunity to give her exeris 
(in the winter) more than perhaps a short mu 
once or twice a week. She is about four or five 
years old. I feed once a day (in the evening 
cooked rolled oats or corn meal mush with tabk 
scraps, the mush is cooked with soup bones. 

Answer:—Evidently you are feeding ta 
highly, and the exercise is insufficient. Wit 
no work to do, a dog should fare well with jus 
the table scraps from an ordinary family 
without adding special cooked foods such # 
oatmeal and mush cooked with soup bone 
Could you allow freedom, added exercise wouli 
keep her down in flesh. As it is you mus 
reduce the ration by at least one-half. 
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€ hind jf) R. T., Dunedin, Fla—I wish to buy a 
+ tWitehiol wood quail dog. Should be of good stock 
bk downy snd preferably trained by the force system 
er respedie without the whip. Will pay a reasonable 
Ot seem put not a fancy price. Can you put me on 
Pel & Vee the right track? 
& splenii Answer.—Good dogs, so trained, are 
_ usually not for sale, or command a high 
hich ith priee, and the demand for such also by far 
T IN Cami) oxeeeds supply. An adlet in FIELD AND 
lored to) Gregamt would probably put you in com- 
ty) » munication with the owner of such a dog. 
rs, I hay 
Such deft T. L. S., St. Louis, Mo.—My setter bitch 
some dy is now about eight months old, and I don’t 
ching, be} think has ever scented a game bird. She is, 
y andéf however, an ambitious and persistent hunt- 
ering, to), er; but my time prevents taking her out to 
had bet where game could be found. It is my in- 
flicted, tention to place her with a trainer before 
rish tose Nest Season to have her worked. Now what 
) foyl? jp. 1 Want to know is, would it be any disad- 
thing be} vantage to breed her before she has an op- 
prepare portunity to learn “bird sense” and get ex- 
vuths gf perience in the field ? ; 
e cuniie Answer.—To breed the bitch before hav- 
wartsgf ing put on game would rob her, to an ex- 
but me. tent, of the ambition and sagacity so essen- 
them wf tial during course of training. Then, too, 
dogs’ lip she is entirely too young to be bred. A 
aused hfe Ditech of this breed comes in season for the 
the want first time at about one year old, and, if in 
nd asp good health, almost regularly every six 
er wa, months thereafter. If bred at her second 
€ Up ant heat, the proper time, she would be nursing 
se of taf. 2 litter of puppies about the time you wish 
| up aif her in the hands of a trainer. _ Therefore, 
earingiy get her initiated in the mysteries of bird 
hunting first, and use for breeding purposes 
Lleweli later on. 
1 I wish P. D. L., Minneapolis, Minn.—Appre- 
low th { ciating the extent to which you are annoyed 
up ke} about field dogs, I have felt considerable 
amout fF reluctance to add to your burden. But out 
anda of love for my dog have overcome it and 
exert} would thank you to give me some advice. 
hort ru My English setter bitch is about three years 
rorfre} old and will work on ehickens, quail, part- 
-venitg | ridge and pheasants. She breaks shot, and: 
th tabk another trouble is that she points every- 
ones. thing, such as small birds, meadow larks, 
ing ‘} ete. The other day she came to a point and 
. Wit I went up behind her and she had a field 
ith jw mouse; several times lately she pointed 
famil } mice. But the climax came the other day 
such 8 when she pointed nearly half a mile from 
- me and on going up I found her pointing a 
ie four-legged animal that looked like a lizard. 








Is there any remedy? She is affectionate, 
has a good disposition and is easily handled 
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aside from breaking shot. Should greatly 
appreciate any advice. 

Answer.—Pointing birds and animals 
other than those desired to be hunted is not 
an unnatural thing for the bird dog to do, 
but is very annoying and must be overcome 
by training which, if the proper course be 
pursued, is an easy matter to accomplish. 
Breaking shot is simply a desire on the 
part of the dog to get to the bird at the 
earliest moment after dropping—an effect 
of bad handling which is also very readily 
overcome. Put the force collar on her with 
a twenty-foot cord trailing. When she is 
on point come up, securely fasten end of 
cord at nearly full length from standing 
dog, flush and shoot the bird. In the en- 
deavor to make the usual break for the bird 
she inflicts severe punishment to herself by 
getting a bad snubbing, and will thence- 
forth refrain from breaking shot. If not, 
repeat the procedure. If she points mice, 
ete., take up cord and give a vigorous jerk 
to completely turn her over, ordering at 
same time “Quit that!” At any future 
time when standing anything not desired, 
merely speak to her harshly, “ Quit that!” 
and call her off. This in a very short time 
will teach her not to point anything but the 
birds you wish to hunt. 


B. M. J., Travis City, Mich.—I have a 
six-months-old dog, a between a 
Chesapeake and Irish water spaniel, and am 
breaking him to retrieve. Can I also train 
him to hunt and point game birds just as a 
setter or pointer would? 

Answer.—Sueh a eross should produce a 
very good duck retriever, but, of course, a 
straightbred of either breed would be pre- 
ferable, because then le could be used for 
breeding purposes. Although hunting and 
pointing birds (in a manner) ean be taught, 
it is best not to waste any time doing so. 
Neither of the breeds mentioned is endowed 
with pointing instinct and should be used 
for retrieving only, for which they are es- 
pecially adapted. 


T. O. P., Zanesville, O.—Owing to sick- 
ness I was unable to do anything with my 
English setter puppy last fall and he is 
now past one year old. I should like to 
work him on snipe, but fear he is getting 
rather old to train. About the yard he is 
very easily handled, also seems willing to 
mind, but will not hunt for game when 
taken out into the woods, and just hangs 
close to me. What would you advise to get 
him into the habit of hunting? 

Answer.—Having grown up in the city 


cross 
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and not taken afield before being a year old 
is the reason your dog clings to you when 
taken to the woods. All he sees and hears 
out there is new to him, and to get him 
used to it is the first thing necessary. The 
open field is preferable to brush or wood- 
land for starting a puppy, and if an active 
dog can be associated for the first few out- 
ings progress will be more rapid. When 
enthusiasm has been aroused the puppy 
should be hunted alone, so as to put him 
upon his own resources. Your fear that the 
dog is already too old is unnecessary—a 
puppy may be too young to commence train- 
ing in earnest and systematically, but never 
too old. In fact an older puppy acquires 
accomplishments quicker than one but six 
or eight months old. 

I. L., Lamar, Mo.—I have a very intelli- 
gent English setter, about two years old 
now, and can make him do most anything 
but hunt in briars and underbrush. He 
has plenty of ambition and in open country 
does excellent work, ranges well and is 
stanch on point. When we get into brush 
he comes to heel. I elipped his tail early 
last season because the briars and burrs 
bothered him so, and am afraid I have made 
a mistake. Can you suggest a remedy? 

Answer.—Probably your dog has a vig- 
orous tail action, and elipping robbed him 
of the natural protection, thus rendering 
work in briars and brush painful, hence his 
refusal to work in such places. In that 
ease foreing onward would but result in a 
total “quitter.” Allow the hair to grow 
out to natural length, and upon the return 
after a hunt relieve him of the burrs by 
combing out, and all should be well. In the 
meantime, when hunting in brush, protect 
the tail by wrapping it loosely with bicycle 
tire tape upon the start and remove same 
after returning. 

C. H., Clearwater Harbor, Fla.—I have 
a valued dog which after a hunt is almost 
always in trouble from cracks which appear 
between the toes, and especially between 
the pads under his paws. After greasing 
with tallow the affected parts for several 
days he is able to hunt again, but the 
trouble appears to be chronic. <A local doc- 
tor suggests that it may be “tetter”’ Do 
you know what it is, and if there is any 
remedy ? 

Answer.—Probably the dog has but little 
work and the feet have no chance to harden 
and, being soft, crack and get sore. Im- 
merse feet in mild solution of tanin and 
borax once daily and give lots of exercise 
before taking afield, to harden feet. 


J. D., Fitehville, Conn.—I have beep 


subscriber to FIELD AND STREAM for oyeh 


four years and look over the “ Questigft 


30x” in each number and have founj,f 
great deal of interest and value to me they 


in. Will you kindly answer the followight 
for me and greatly oblige? Cana og seen, 


and point birds in a tree as well as if » 
the ground? Can he find and point just, 


well when snow is on the ground, or dup 
snow interfere? q 

Answer.—The scent of birds is to )P 
compared to a light film of smoke waftin{} 


over the ground, and ean thus be taken y 
by the dog as he chances to pass the strei 
Seent emitted from a bird up in a tm 
would hardly be carried to the ground fy 
the dog to sniff, but carried away on th 
breeze and never detected by the dog rm 
ning under it. Snow does not elimina 
seent. When snow is moist dogs do bette 
in finding by scent from birds runny 
over it than would be the ease if the grou 
were bare and probably emitting odor ¢ 
decaying matter, which often baffles th 
best of dogs. 

W. H. W., Crested Butte, Colo.—I ha 
a puppy now four months old whose sin 
and dam are both young dogs—a little ove 
one year old, and had not been trained k 


fore breeding. Some of the dog men tlp 


me this puppy will not amount to much 
cause of the age of its progenitors. Whi 
is your opinion ? 

Answer.—The offspring of dogs so youn 
usually turns out weak and nervous ani 
lacking hunting propensity. Although 1 
particle of the accomplishments of th 
progenitors is transmitted, development it 
the field—getting “ bird sense ”—before be 
ing used to breed, is very desirable, as tha 
has a marked influence on the youngsters. 

L. A. E., Humboldt, Neb.—I am think 
ing of getting a puppy to train for m 
shooting next fall. Am not decided ast 
which breed to chose from. By the sports 
men’s papers I see everything is Englil 
setter. Why? Have Gordon and Irs 
setters no standing compared to the Eng 
lish setter? 

Answer.—The English setter has becom 
the “fashionable” dog, owing to stride 
made in field trials, leaving the other bree 
of setters far in the rear. There are it 
dividuals of either breed just as good every 
way, but of late years the Gordon and Ins 
setters have almost completely dropped ot! 
because of their inability to compete swt 
cessfully with the English setter in fill 
trials. Ep. F. HABERLEIN. 
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PRINTING METHODS 

Last month we described in detail the work- 
ing of gas-light papers with reference to the 
needs of the amateur. This month we will take 
up printing-out papers, P. O. P. as our English 
friends call it. There are at present on the 
market several different kinds of these papers, 
including the glossy-surfaced brands like solio, 
the matt collodion papers like aristo-platino 
and the self-toning matt papers. The glossy 
papers like solio are the kind generally employed 
by beginners, possibly for no other reasons than 
that they are cheap and that in printing they 
show the full image of the negative plainly. 
Solio, too, does not easily spoil by keeping, 
though like all photographic sensitized papers 
it is best when fresh. 

P. O. P. printing should be done in a fairly 
strong light if the negatives are hard or dense, 
but when printing from thin or weak negatives 
then place in the shade. It is a very good plan 
to cover the top of the printing-frame with one 
or more sheets of tissue paper, or cepa skin 
paper, as it is sometimes called in the supply 
stores. This will lengthen the time of printing 
and permit of the frames being placed in the 
direct sun, and stronger, crisper prints will 
result. If you want to do any modifying of the 
print, too, you will need this tissue covering, as 
I will explain in a later article. 

The directions supplied by the manufac- 
turers generally say that you should print two 
or three shades darker than the finished print 
is required to be. This is very hard to judge at 
first and the best plan is to have a finished print 
at hand and to print a little darker than that. 
The reason of this is that the print loses 
strength in the fixing bath, and this has to be 
allowed for. 

One of the greatest difficulties the amateur 
will have with P. O. P. will be in getting several 
prints of the same depth of tone off the same 
negative, and this is a little annoying in the case 
of a portrait. Only experience will remedy this, 
however. 

Be very careful to see that your negatives are 
dry and that no drops of water have lodged on 
them. If the negative is damp or wet the 
glossy gelatine paper will stick to it and you 





will find it a very hard matter to remove the 


paper without spoiling the negative. Keep 
your negatives well covered, therefore, when 
using chemicals or water. Spoiled negatives 
occur very frequently from this cause. In 
summer, when there is much moisture in the air, 
it is a good plan to dry the negatives over the 
heat of a spirit or other lamp. Not too near, of 
course, or the film will melt. 

Do all your printing together, placing each 
print, as soon a ‘one, in a covered box or in a 
drawer. It is not good pian to tone each 
print as it is done. “seave the toning for 
afterwards, when youcan give your full atten- 
tion to it. It can be done in the evening if 
necessary and the printing in the early morning. 
I have frequently done my printing in the 
mornings,while dressing, and the finishing of the 
prints at night time. Do not handle the prints 
more than you can help, especially the glossy 
side, or with hands that have been in any 
chemical. 

Do not leave a print out in the light. It will 
darken over until quite black and the image 
undiscernible. To finish a solio print it is neces- 
sary to tone and fix it so that it obtains some 
degree of permanence. Toning and fixing can 
be accomplished in a combined-bath, as it is 
termed, or the print toned in a gold solution and 
then fixed. This last method is the more satis- 
factory and will give the more permanent 


prints, although it is a somewhat longer 
process. Combined-baths can be bought 


ready prepared containing more or less gold 
according to the price demanded and the con- 
science of the dealer. Some combined baths do 
not contain any gold at all, only a lead com- 
pound, and prints toned with such will not last 
overlong. If you must buy a combined bath 
see that it bears the label of a reputable 
maker. We will not give a formula for one here, 
as we do not believe in them. 

The separate toning bath can be made up as 
follows: Buy a fifteen grain tube of chloride of 
gold and dissolve in a bottle containing fifteen 
ounces of water, distilled if you can get it. 
Also buy a pound carton of powdered borax, 
also some red litmus paper. When ready te 
tone take one ounce of the gold solution and 
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add to it 10 ounces of water, and then add 
sufficient borax to turn a piece of red litmus 
paper blue. The solution will then be neutral. 
Make up a fixing bath of hypo 3 ounces, dis- 
solved in 16 ounces of water. 

Now take your prints one by one and place 
them into a dish of clean water, then throw the 
water out and add fresh water, doing this 
several times until the water has no longer the 
appearance of being milky and the prints on 


being examined against the light have a red 
appearance in the shadows. Now transfer 


them one by one into the toning bath, and keep 
moving them about, turning them over and 
over. If you allow them to stick together they 
will print unevenly. Ten minutes will gener- 
ally suffice to tone them. As fast as toned 


transfer them to a dish of ciean water. Then 
yash them again for some ten minutes in 


running water or in four or five changes before 
placing them in the fixing bath. In this bath 
they will change color. Leave them here for 
ten minutes and then wash the prints again 
thoroughly for one hour in running water or in 
a dozen changes. If the prints are not properly 
fixed and washed they will fade in a very short 
time. Their permanence depends on proper 
precautions during fixing and washing. If it is 
summer time and the gelatine gets too soft it is 
a good plan to give the prints a hardening bath 
made up of one ounce of alum dissolved in 16 
ounces of water, before the final washing. To 
dry the prints lay them face up on clean 
blotters or pin them up by one corner. The 
handling of all printing-out papers are subject 
to the above mentioned directions, only the 
formule for toning or fixing changing according 
to the brand of paper being used. In a later 
article we will say something about mounting, 
burnishing, etc., of prints. 


VELOPING LIGHT 


Ruby glass is the best medium to use in the 
construction of a light. Some ruby 
pass light which will fog a plate in a short time, 
but a large percentage of them are safe for all 
practical purposes. The principal object is to 
see what is doing. There is least strain on the 
eyes when the light which illumines the work 
is moderately strong, but not harsh. A little 
diffusion through several sheets of yellow tissue 
paper will secure this quality. It will 
found that no light in which the shape of the 
illuminant (gas flame or candle or incandescent 
filament) can be distinguished is a safe or 
pleasant one to use. There is hardly any light 
which is safe, and at the same time strong 
enough, to be very useful. The proper way is 


glasses 


be 


to get a diffused red light which is comfortable, 
and then make a practical test to see how soon 
a plate exposed to it fogs. 


Put a plate in the 
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STREAM 


plate-holder in perfect darkness; then place the 
holder where you generally de velop, draw they 
slide half across the plate, and expose to the 
developing light as long as it generally takes tg 
develop a negative. Then develop the plate 
in perfect darkness the usual time, wash, and 
fix. If any difference is then found between 
the exposed and unexposed parts of the plate 
it is proof that the light is not safe for very 
sensitive plates. It should be pointed out 
that orthochromatic plates are very much 
more sensitive to the developing light than 
regular plates, and therefore require some 
special care in handling, though they do not 
necessarily require a special light for their 
development. The ordinary light will be 
quite satisfactory unless the development of 
the fastest ordinary plates by it is risky. After 
the developer has been poured on, orthochro- 
matic plates are not a great deal more sensitive 
to red light than ordinary plates. The greater 
care should be in handling before development. 
Keep as far away from the light as possible 
until the plate is covered with developer— 
Seed’s Handbook. 


SOME HINTS 


Those amateurs who intend trying a flash- 
light for interior work should keep on the safe 
side, and not employ anything but pure mag- 
nesium powder. All mixtures containing chlor- 
ate of potash are liable to be dangerous, and 
should be carefully avoided. They have a 
nasty habit of behaving in a terrible manner 
when least expected. 

In storing chemicals, those of a like kind 
should always be kept together. For all acids 
should be kept away from alkalies; otherwise 
the fumes given off by them may cause the de- 
posit of salts round the necks of the bottles, 
and fall off, and contaminate solutions made 
up from them—or even get into the bottle and 
spoil the chemical itself. 

Those who use backed plates, and back them 
themselves, need not make their fingers in the 
dirty state they usually get if they will lay the 
plate, film down, in a printing frame, if there is 
nothing handy, with a rebate just the thickness 
of the plate to be backed. 

In developing bromide prints always rinse 
out the dish before going on with the next print, 
as the successive accumulation of the solution 
at the bottom of the dish will lead to staining 
of the print. Also mind and not get any hypo 
no your fingers. Fix the prints face down. 

For blacking the woodwork of cameras, melt 
some good glue, having sufficient water to make 
it of the thickness of glycerine. Then add lamp 
black or drop black in sufficient quantity. If 
you do not use enough pigment the color will 
dry shiny. 
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By H. D. Ross 


Third Prize in Monthly Compet ition 


AN ADIRONDACK GUIDE 


A STITCH IN TIME 

Now that spring is coming, kits will be un- 
packed, cameras overhauled, and general prep- 
arations made for outdoor work, When the 
time comes for setting forth on excursions 
there will be the old story of things left behind, 
important items of one’s impedimenta forgot- 
ten, a day’s pleasure spoilt for want of a little 
foresight. We are constantly being recom- 
mended to write out a list of such things as we 
shall require on our outings, and to affix 
the inside of the camera case, so that by check- 


ing off each article we may be quite sure that 
Unfortunately, no one 
It is put off from time 


nothing is wanting. 
ever makes such a list. 
to time, and ultimately forgotten. We would 
urge, therefore, to make this list now, and by 
taking time by the back hair dare Fortune to do 
her worst. 

For the benefit of beginners we append a few 
of the items that should c« ymprise this catalogue, 
and render it of practical value. Each, of 
course, must choose for himself as to what he 
thinks of chief import, but it will serve to indi- 








Not entered in competition 


SPRING IN THE HILLS 
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cate the right line to follow Sandwiches, cork- 
" g 


canned fruits, bottle of 
matches, 


screw, say ginger-ale, 
can opener kettle, 


mera. 


(important), 


COPYING WITH A SINGLE EXTENSION 


Vans amateurs finch it impossible to photo- 


i raph prints or small objects the natural size, 


ind when they inquire ‘ Why ?” they are in- 


med by the more advanced that they have 
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or who decide to invest in this de 
porta 


short draw, 
scription of instrument on account ol 
bility or cheapness, the copying difficulty Phase 
very well be overcome by the use of a suppl 
mentary lens. For use it is simply placed over 
the ordinary lens in a similar Way toa cap. It 
action is to very considerably reduce the focu 
G-inch lens may 


of the lens. For instance, a 


be reduced to three inches. and in this cnase 


full-size copy can be secured | placing the 




















By R. L. Dunn 

“ CAGI 
insufficient camera extension. To make this 
lear, let us explain that the bellows provided 
have only a little greater length when pulled 
out than the focus of the lens, so that objects 
at a nearer distance than, say, five feet, cannot 
be sharply depicted on the plate. If our small 
object or print were photographed at such a 
distance, it would appear insignificant and use- 
less for nearly all purposes, To copy full size 





one needs a camera provided with bellows or 
some other means of extension to twice th 
length of the equivalent focus of the lens, bu 
tor those who already cameras with 


POSSESS 


birst Vrize 


D 


indicator at the infinity mark on the scale, and 
setting up the print at a distance of six inches 
from the lens, carefully examining the screen 
and making any slight adjustment of focus that 
appears necessary. Somewhat enlarged images 
may be obtained by drawing the camera out to 
its limit, viz., the 5-foot mark, and moving the 
print nearer the lens until a sharp image is ob- 
tained, at which point it must be fixed ready for 
exposure, It will be generally found advisable 
to employ a medium size diaphragm, Copying 
will be found extremely interesting, since one is 


able to reproduce designs, print ond posteards, 
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and to make illustrations of curios, bric-a-brac, 
flowers, ete.: for making lantern slides, and in 
innumerable other ways. When indulged in it 
gives one an altogether keener appreciation of 
the camera hobby. 


ISOCHROMATIC PHOTOGRAPHY 
There is a good deal of truth in the statement 
that amateurs in general do not interest them- 
selves to any extent in isochromatic, or ortho- 
chromatic, photography. These words are 
used indiscriminately, says a writer in the 
Photographic News, of England, to re;resent 
photography by means of plates, which have 
been prepared in such a manner as to ensure 
a better rendering of certain colors in mono- 
chrome. All amateurs must have been struck 
with the fact that in their photographs the 
relative degrees of colofs are not so bright as 
in the originals. A striking illustration of 
this may be seen in a photograph of a vase of 
flowers of different colors. To remedy this de- 
fect, several plate-makers have made a special 
feature of preparing isochromatic, or orthwo- 
chromatic plates, and by their use, the photog- 
rapher can secure a much better proportion 
between the various colors when they are seen 
in monochrome, These plates would, no 
doubt, be much more frequently used if ama- 
teurs were not under the impression that their 
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manipulation is more difficult than the 
nary kind, 
to be taken, and that is to see that the, 
are handled by deep ruby, and not by » 
light, but otherwise the isochromatie plat 
be treated in the same way as any other 


There is one precaution that 


ESTIMATING DISTANCES 


The simplest way to estimate dist 
when using a hand-camera, is to take g 
in the fields, and selecting some fence o 
or other object, settle in your mind yw 
certain number of feet or yards, and they 
up to it and without hesitation stop at 
you believe to be that distance from jt 
measure and see how far out you ar, | 
may be done over and over again for eq 
tance marked on the scale of the camer, 


couple of friends do it together the compet 


is a great help to persistence and to accuyp 


and an hour or two will be enough to give 


When t 


a surprising degree of efficiency. 


done, the same sort of exercise can be gl 


through, only walking away from the ¢ 
with the back to it, stopping at the sup 
distance, and turning round and meas 
This is a most useful thine to be able t 
since many of the best street groups ands 
subjects can only be got, without consciow 
on the subject’s part, by some such praet 
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By B. B. Barnhill 
A TAMED MOOSE CALF 


Each photographer will have his own way 
in feet or 
consciously in 


f estimating distance; some do it 
ards, others more or less 
“lengths.” This is perhaps the commonest 
and the easiest way of estimating a distance 
hat cannot be paced out at the time. All that 
s needed is to try and imagine lying on the 
pound a number of people of the average 
height, with the feet. of one against the head 
of the next, in a line from one’s self to the 
object. If the number of persons is doubled, 
he approximate distance is given in yards, and 
is accurate enough, as a rule, for all practical 
purposes. Whatever be the actual mental 
standard adopted, a little practice will be 
found to give a speedy improvement in one’s 
powers of judging distance—an accomplish- 
ment which, with snap-shot type of camera or 
kodak, is an absolute necessity. 
JENERAL HINTS ON INTENSIFYING 

Before thinking of intensifying make sure 
the negative is thoroughly fixed. 

Let the fixing be followed up by equally 
thoroughly washing. 

Water will be found the best hypo eliminator. 

When the washing is finished, go gently over 
the whole surface with a tuft of cotton wool or 
the ball of the thumb, and then rinse the nega- 
tive and stand it up to drain. 

Alum or formaline harden the film and so 
prevent it from frilling. 


Not in Competition 


SHOWING HOW HE FED OFF THE GROUND 


If a plate has to be int nsified, and it shows 
any sign of frilling, there is no better plan to 
stop the trouble going further than to allow it 
to dry and then to intensify it. 

Use a plain saturated solution of mercuric 
chloride, to each ounce of which two drops of 
hydrochloric acid have been added. 

Always rock the dish while the negative is in 
the mercury solution. 

Let the mercury act 
whitened right through. 
this, leave it in too long rather than not long 


until the plate has 
If in any doubt about 


enough. 

After the mercurial bath has been given, the 
plate should be washed in six or eight thorough 
changes of water, before going in the acid 
baths. 

The secret of successful intensification lies in 
the use of at least three acid baths, the plate 
being rocked for two or three minutes in each, 
and well drained before being put in the next. 

One ounce of strong hydrochloric acid in fifty 
ounces of water is quite strong enough for the 
acid baths. 

After the acid treatment the plate should 
have at least a couple of changes of water, be- 
ing left a few minutes in each, and it may then 
be blackened. 

The plate should be left in this until the 
blackening is complete. 

If there is any doubt about this, give the 
negative the benefit of it. 

Juan C, ABEL. 








THE SPORTSMAN’S PRIMER 


NIL.— WRESTLING 


The manly art of wrestling is as old as the 
hills —some writers indee@l claiming it to be as 
elderly as the At any rate 
know that it was a gray-headed science when 
the whale threw Jonah on the beach—this being 
the first authenticated wrestling-match wherein 
the participants are mentioned. 

Wrestling should be avoided by the cadaver- 
A man of lean, rambling archi- 
tecture should shun the wrestling-match like 
the deadly Upas-tree. The ideal wrestler is 
short and squat, heavy-haunched and with a 
back like a sample-trunk. 
toxicating beverages, whether in liquid or pow- 
der form 


mountains, we 


ous person. 


He never uses in- 


late hours, 
profanity or the society of sewing circles. His 
diet should cold-rolled raw 
meat (horse and dog may be seasoned a trifle) 
and iron filings. 

As the ambitious student of wrestling lore 
approaches the age of consent and can lug two 
pails of slop to the hogs without batting his 


tobacco, leaf or plug 


consist of oats, 


knees black and blue, he may begin light general 
exercise. At this period nothing is more im- 
portant than a _ well-calculated routine—all 
future success depends upon the thoroughness 
of the preliminary. training. 

Rising with the lark (the common house-fly 
will do in a pinch) a “cold plunge” should be 
taken. A young 
friend of mine whose lark gets up before day- 
light goes out and crawls down the cistern by 
a rope ladder, This is an excellent plan pro- 
viding the iadder don’t break or your paternal 
relative tumble to the facts in the case. <A 
safer way is the good old rainbarrel—but where 
facilities forbid even this the student may 
substitute a short dash around the block, 
after which the gooseflesh should be carefully 
rasped down with a coarse towel orthedoor-mat. 

Following this, light breakfast should 
taken, at which it is advisable to wear the regu- 
lar daily apparel. This meal should be eaten 


This may be taken variously. 


be 


in silence—organ-playing being especially for- 


bidden 


Kat slowly, with a circular moti; 
the jaws like the horse, or cow. — Place the fy 


well back in the mouth with the knife, Closiy 


the teeth firmly upon the blade that not 
lost when the withdrawn, 
chanking noise is a sign of perfect masticat 
and should be carefully cultivated, Space | 
bids further directions as to diet in this br 
summary, but the author will cheerfully ang 
all queries enclosing stamp and _ photogr 


be knife is 


naked to the waist. 

Six months of this course of training and 
should begin to feel your oats, At this j 
ture should wit! 
smallest boy in your neighborhood and thr 
him heavily 
a smaller boy 


you arrange a match 
if possible. 
a cripple, if one can be had 
If you get a ticklish boy, remember that 
underholt on his ribs may win the mateh 
We will now suppose you are ready fort 


match—hat and coat off, pants rolled up 


your knees and one of the little boys holdiy 


your sack of marbles. 
fed youngster 
up your two-headed nickel and take your by 
Get a good grip on your opponent’s pants, | 


Your opponent a} 
stands before you. 


“ready” and try to throw him before he know 


you have started. Many wrestling-matele 
are won in this manner. 

But you fail this time, and presently yout 
yourself on hands and knees,with your facet 
Your opponent 
dancing a two-step on the back of your nee 
Do not despair—he is at your mercy. Ally 
have to do is stick your head into the spitto 


inches above the spittoon. 


turn a handspring and land on your opponent: 


with both feet. This is called t 
“‘nivot-blow” and is a favorite move with ¢ 
vreat wrestlers. 

Another popular way is to bite your man 
the back and throw him when he reaches arou! 
to lam you in the eye. 


stomach 


There are so many valuable points abot 


wrestling with which the student shot 
familiarize himself that only a small portion 
them can be given here. Study them carefull 
And often. 


If you fail—chow 


You tes 


} 
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Suggestion 1.—If your arms are shaggy, roll 
your sleeves up high. It may frighten your 
opponent. 

9—Cultivate a blood-curdling wheeze. It 
will fool nine out of ten wrestlers. When he 
thinks you are strangled and loosens his grip 
throw him quickly and gracefully. 

3.—If the referee calls ‘‘down” on you, jump 
up and inform him that his ancestors stole 
This is sure to bring applause. 


sheep. Lo . 
The crowd likes it and it 


4.—Grunt a lot. 
shows you are a worker. 

5.—If defeated, explain that you are just 
vetting over the smallpox and are somewhat 
weaker than usual. 

6.—If you win, casually remark that your 
opponent is the easiest mark you ever met. 
He will enjoy it. 

7. Take a bite out of your man as early as 
possible. You can tell by the taste whether he 
chews tobacco or not, and if he does you are 
pretty sure to get some of it in the eye. 

8.—Grease with angle-worm oil 
every night before retiring. This will insure 2 
warm time next morning when Ma makes the 
bed. 

9—It is not advisable to wrestle men as 
Pick out a man at least fifty 


yourself 


heavy as you are, 
pounds lighter if you want to win. 

10.—Chew root. The 
think you are using the real article when you 
spit “yaller.”’ 


licorice boys will 


N. H. Crowell. 


NEW BOOKS 

Mr. Jack London has considerably revised 
and rewritten ‘“‘The Sea-Wolf” since its ap- 
pearance in serial form, and as a book it is en- 
joying a good run of popularity. The opening 
chapters are the best; but the story as a whole 
is wonderfully full of power, its atmosphere of 
a world where each man must stand upon his 
own legs and be rated according to what he 
ean do with his hands and his will. The 
character, though not unlike Cooper’s ‘Red 
Rover,” is a character in himself as lonely in 
literature as the author caused him to be in 
life. The illustrations by W. J. Aylward are 
remarkably good. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

“Birds by Land and Sea,” by John Maclair 
Boraston, is the record of a year’s work with 
fieldglass and camera. The author has set 
down his experiences in chapters devoted to 
the successive months of the year, which he 
has opened, not according to calendar, but at 
one of the two critical periods of bird life. 
Beginning with September, he has much to 
note on the question of migration, and his 
éxamination of the progress of the various 
earlier theories which were propounded to ex- 
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withdrawal of birds during the 
winter season—such as the idea of hibernating, 
and the still more curious notion which Dr. 
Joi.oson himself accepted that swallows “‘con- 
gl culate together by flying round and round, 
and then all in a heap throw themselves under 
bed of the river,” there to 


plain the 


water, and lie in ti 
remain all winter—is ost interesting. Not 
the least attractive and valuable feature of 
this book is the series of photographs which 
the author has succeeded in taking, showing a 
great variety of birds in characteristic poise. 
It is an English book, hence will be of small 
interest to American bird lovers as a means to 
broadening their practical bird lore. John 
Lane, New York. 

That much-talked-of beek, “Johnny Reb 
and Billy Yank,” by Alexander Hunter, who is 
an occasional contributor to FrELD AND STREAM, 
proves worthy of the p iblicity it is receiving. 
The author served in the Civil War as an in- 
fantryman for two years in the famous Pick- 
ett’s Division, and for two years more in the 
eclebrated Black Horse Cavalry, and the facts 
gathered from a diary 
Neither 
prejudice nor bitterness mars its pages; the 
author says “A private in the ranks can afford 
to tell the truth as to what he saw and heard, 


of his narrative are 
kept from start to finish of the war. 


and, having no grievance, can be fair and just.” 
By its appeal to the imagination, and to the 
heart, the book holds the reader to its last line. 
Unfortunately, the largely 
from photographs taken especially for the pur- 
pose, and where figures are introduced there is 


The Neale 


illustrations are 


lack of a feeling of 
Publishing Co., New York. 


renurmeness, 


“Photography for the Spertsman Natural- 
ist,”’ by L. W. Brownell, is one of the latest 
additions to the American Sportsman’s Li- 
brary, published by The Macmillan Co., New 
York. The work is everything that the title 
implies, Mr. Brownell having handled his sub- 
ject admirably. This author, whose work is 
known to readers of FreELD AND STREAM, is well 
versed in the practical side of field photography 
and is a naturalist of the right sort. It is a 
pleasure to commend his book to our readers. 


“The Tree Doctor,” by John Davey , will be 
appreciated by our rural and suburban readers. 
It is a most excellent guide to amateur tree 
culture, a help to fruit growing and floriculture. 
The author has had more than thirty-five years 
of practical experience in this pleasant work 
and in his most concise, readable, and hand- 
somely illustrated book covers the best of prac- 
tically all that has been written on tree culture, 
The Saalfield Publishing Co., Akron, Ohio. 

“American Small Arms,’ by Edward 8. 
Farrow, late Assistant Instructor of Tactics at 
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FIELD 


the United States Military Academy, and 
formerly commanding Indian scouts in the 
Department of Columbia, is, in brief, a veritable 
encyclopedia for military men and sportsmen. 
It is a valuable addition to the sportsman’s 
library. The Bradford Company, New York. 


Ten cents in stamps, to pay postage, w_ll bring 
you one of these handsome books. Specify “In 
the Maine Woods, Edition of 1905,’’and address 
your request to C, C. Brown, Gen’l Pass’r and 
Ticket Agent, Bangor & Aroostook R. R., 
Bangor, Me. 


The ‘Hunter-Trader-Trapper,’ of  Gal- 
lipolis, Ohio, will remove to Columbus, same 
state, on May 1. 


W. J. Jamison, 1388 Lexington St., Chicago, 
Ill., is the inventor and manufacturer of several 
novel casting baits that embody valuable 
principles. Chief among them is the appear- 
ance of the bait in action. Every black bass 
angler has had the thrilling experience of seeing 
a bass start for his bait long before it touches 
the water. Mr. Jamison utilizes this interest- 
ing knowledge by making a bait which resem- 
bles both a bug and a water insect. His 
“Coaxer” and ‘“Teazer” baits are well worth 
investigation, and will unquestionably establish 
a leading position as lures for black bass and 
pickerel. Mr. Jamison himself is an angler of 
no mean repute, and his baits exemplify his 
own humane principles of sportsmanship. 


If there are times when live bait will catch 
more game fish than the Dowagiac minnow, 
those times are the exception. Nineteen times 
out of twenty, perhaps, game fish ‘‘strike’”’ 
only through a desire to attack and kill or de- 
stroy the lure. Anybody can daub a piece of 
wood with paint and attach a fish hook; but it 
requires delicate machinery, skilled help and 
the “know how” of experience to produce a 
casting minnow perfectly adapted to the me- 
chanical needs of the bait caster. That is just 
why so many Dowagiac baits are sold. Drop 
a line to these people, mentioning this paper, 
and catch one of their booklets. Jas. Heddon 
& Son, Dowagiac, Mich. 


See the various advertisements classified 
under the heading ‘‘Where and How to Go,” 
in our advertising pages before you decide 
about your next trip. The best resorts adver- 
tise for the best trade in FreLp anp STREAM. 
They pay you a compliment by soliciting your 
correspondence. Send a few postal cards and 


let them teil you about it; it is always well to 
knew about the different resorts, if only to be 
well informed. 
pleasant find. 


Besides, you might make a 


AND 


STREAM 


The Taylor gaff-hook takes the place of 
landing net, and, so used, is a good tool, Ty 
secure a fish that is fanning the water on the 
jagged edge of uncertainty, with the odds jp 
favor of his escape, with more or less good 
tackle, is often an undertaking which calls for 
a quality which was once a frontier necessity— 
unerring quickness. The Taylor gaff-hook js 
ninety per cent. unerring quickness and tey 
per cent. metal and wood. Get a circular 
from T. B. Taylor, Jackson, Mich. 


Before arranging for your trip to the North 
Woods, a-fishing, canoe cruising, or a-hunting, 
get in communication with the New Brunswick 
Guides’ Association. Mr. R. P. Allen, Fred- 
erickton, N. B., Canada, answers inquiries— 
and with a typewriter! 


The newest catalogue of the Hunter Arms 
Co., Fulton, N. Y., embodies everything the 
Hunter brothers manufacture, from the lowest 
grade, yet excellent, L. C. Smith hammer gun 
to the marvellously clever and handsome 
Hunter ‘‘One-Trigger,”’ which is the pride of 
the factory, from the oldest gunsmith to the 
youngest office boy. Gunners should have a 
copy of this handsome catalogue. Send a 
stamp and mention F1ELp AND STREAM, 


The National Waterproof Boot Co., James- 
town, N. Y., manufactures a very complete line 
of sportsmen’s footwear. The new catalogue 
describes some very taking boots and shoes, 
Catalogue mailed free if mention is made of 
this magazine. 


For ideas on trout or salmon fishing requisites 
get catalogue ‘‘S” from the Abercrombie & 
Fitch Co., 314-316 Broadway, New York. This 
concern makes a specialty of catering to the 
individual sportsman. Be your order ever so 
small, it will receive the most careful attention, 
and, thanks to an excellent system and an ex- 
tensive stock, will be forwarded promptly. 


“Fishing On the Picturesque Erie”’ is a right 
interesting book of 100 pages which should be 
appreciated by Eastern anglers. If you live 
in New York or vicinity and have fishing in- 
clinations, you owe it to yourself to see this 
book. Send two two-cent stamps to Mr. R. 
H. Wallace, G. P. A. Erie Railroad, New 
York, and tell him you saw it in Fre.p Anp 
SrreamM. The postman will bring the book. 


Champicn dog biscuits, made by the St. 
Paul Bread Co., St. Paul, Minn., will keep the 
dog in good condition. Table scraps alone are 
almost sure to give insufficient nourishment, 
and, to provide against the times whenever 
these are few, the man who values his dog will 
keep a supply of good dog biscuits. Otherwise 
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the dog will become a scavenger and a “bum- 
mer.” A good dog deserves good fare. Get 
an illustrated booklet and a free sample of 
Champion dog biscuit by addressing St. Paul 


Bread Co., Dept. F., St. Paul, Minn. 


The American Mercedes touring car dupli- 
cates the quality of the famous German Mer- 
cedes. Such drop-forgings as the axles, 
radius rods, and steering knuckles are formed 
in the parent company’s own dies, and in most 
of its vital parts the American model is built 
of materials imported from the home factory. 
Persons interested in high-class automobiles 
should procure the free booklet of the Daimler 
Mfg. Co., Steinway Ave., Long Island City, 
N. Y. 

Now that it is boat ordering time, be sure to 
get the handsome catalogue of the Truscott 
Boat Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Mich. Address 
Dept. F. 

You getting bald? The Restorine Co., 77 
Main Street, Sackets Harbor, N. Y., advertises 
for your patronage, believing it can save your 
hairfor you. Weare not getting bald—as yet ; 
but these seem like real folks and we suggest 
that interested readers inquire into the value 
of “Restorine.”” If it don’t work, we want to 
know it. 

One of the things which FreLp AND STREAM 
cannot keep house without is “* Hydrozone,”’ ad- 
vertised on another page. We advise every 
reader to take advantage of their offer to send 
a free sample bottle by cutting out and mailing 
to them the coupon in their advertisement. 


Anyone who can handle a camera can adjust 
a Collinear lens, and the cost 1s most reasonable 
when the added resources of the camera are 
considered. Wider angle, greater definition 
and depth of focus are advantages worth paying 
for. For free instructive booklet address 
Voigtlaender & Son Optical Co., 137 W. 23d 
Street., New York. 

Four different models of the celebrated Olds- 
mobile offer any desired type of car to the man 
who is looking for a ‘“tried-out’”’ automobile. 
Send ten cents for a six months’ subscription 
to “Motor Talk”? and see what users have to 
say for the Olds. Address Dept. 38, Olds 
Motor Works, Detroit, Mich. 

Persons inclining toward the purchase of a 
piano-playing attachment for their piano will 
be interested by the announcement that the 
prices of the Angelus music rolls have been re- 
duced to approximately one half of what they 
have formerly been. For catalogue, ete., ad- 
dress The Wilcox & White Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Good trout fishing may be had at the 


A fine field to 


>; ‘ 4 
Ripogenus Lake Camp, Maine. 


practice live wild game photography; fine 
scenery; great canoeing; good accommoda- 
tions. Write for circular and map and men- 
tion this magazine. Address Reginald C. 
Thomas, care Grant Farm, via Roach River, 
Maine. 

The Boston and Maine Railroad advertises 
reduced rates to all principal fishing points 
commencing May 1. A descriptive pamphlet, 
“Fishing and Hunting,” will be mailed upon 
receipt of a two-cent stamp, if mention is made 
of this magazine. Addyess Passenger Dept., 
Boston & Maine R. R., Boston, Mass. 

The “Utility” 
the thing for a fishing trip where there is an 
It serves the purpose of 


sportsman’s cushion is just 


occasional portage 
a swimming collar, life preserver, cushion, and 
shoulder pad; weighs one pound and can be 
rolled up and carried in the pocket. Address 
the Metropolitan Air Goods Co., Reading, 
Mass., for further information. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Savage Arms Company, Utica, N. Y., was 
held on January 25 and the following officers 
were elected: President, Benj. Adriance; Vice- 
President, Walter Jerome Green; Seec’y and 
Treasurer, J. DePeyster Lynch. Mr. Arthur 
W. Savage is no longer connected with the 
Company in the capacity of Managing Director. 

Rambler automobiles have, in support of 
claims for reliability, an excellent record made 
in the various reliability tests. These are 
good, sensible cars, made, like the old-time 
Rambler bicycles, to do their work. There are 
several models, ranging in price from $750 to 
$3,000. The manufacturer has representatives 
in all leading cities, or address Thomas B. 
Jeffery & Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

For a handsome booklet descriptive of the 
advantages of The Pontiac Game Club, which 
is situated on the northern slope of the Lauren- 
tian range of mountains in the county of 
Pontiac, Province of Quebec, Canada, address 
Mr. A. Irving, Secretary-Treasurer, Gouver- 
neur, N. Y. Good sport up Pontiac way. 

We have just received the new Marlin catalog 
for 1905, containing full details of Marlin re- 
peating rifles, .22 to 45 caliber, and Marlin re- 
peating shotguns, 12 and 16 gauge. It also 
has a section on ammunition, giving proper 
loads of black and smokeless powders and 
telling what bullets may be used in the various 
A third section has chapters devoted to 
“Care of Rifles,” “Sighting Rifles,” “ Reloading 
Ammunition,’ ‘Low Pressure Powders,” 
‘‘High Power Powders,” ‘How to Lubricate 
Bullets,” “Accuracy, Velocity, Trajectory and 
Penetration,” “The Choice of a Rifle” and 
many other similar topics. Readers may pro- 
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PUBLISHER TO READER 





With this number Fre_tp AND STREAM Closes 
its ninth year, and even allowing liberally for 
the glamour of the retrospective glance, the 
publishers feel that the magazine has been 
wonderfully successful. It stands, on the 
threshold of its tenth year, the foremost 
periodical of its class in America. It has had 
no sky-rocket rise, but has grown steadily, its 
influence stretching out, and out, until it has 
become a power of the first magnitude. 

During the coming year the policy of Fretp 
AND STREAM will be even broader, bigger, better 
than it has been. Our editor is not a believer 
in the infallibility of any one “Old Man” in a 
magazine office, and the policy of Fretp ANpD 
Srream will be just what the combined judg- 
ment of our entire editorial staff agrees upon. 

We trust that our readers will like cur nev 
department,““Man to Man,’’ which is open to the 
helpful discussion of topics of interest to 
sportsmen. “The Sportsman’s World” is open 
for contributions from our readers, as is ‘The 
Council Lodge” also. We believe by this 
arrangement that FIreELD AND STREAM can be 
made somewhat to convey a personal touch to 
each reader, that every subscriber will feel 
himself entitled to equal privileges with the 
editor’s best friend. 

We call attention to the increased size of the 
magazine this month over that of the March 
number. This will be the standard size here- 
after. We also call attention to the better 
grade of paper on which our halftones, and 
most of our text, are printed, 

In future the magazine will be mailed so that 
subscribers will get it on or before the first cf 
the month. During the past three months 
there have been unavoidable delays, due 
largely to an overwhelining influx of subscrip- 
tions. Arrangements have been made with 
one of the best appointed printing establish- 
ments in New York by which the magazine fer 
May will be printed and mailed before the first 
of the month, and this arrangement will con- 
tinue so long as satisfactory to us. 

We have pleasure in promising a very 
attractive number for May; a few features are 
mentioned on another page in this number. 
Pictorially the May number will be even better 
than the present number, which is, we are sure 
you will admit, much the best we have ever 
produced. 

We have already in hand, for publication in 
future issues, a number of unusual stories and 
articles by men who have had strange expe- 
riences in far, lonesome places, Among these 


wandering, venturesome spirits who have put 
their dearly-bought knowledge on paper for 
FieLp AND STREAM may be named Konrad 
Brandt, who has had wide experience jy 
unknown South America; Dillon Wallace 
author of “The Lure of the Labrador Wild” 
the graphic story of the ill-fated exploring 
expedition conducted by Leonidas Hubbard. 
Jr.; W. H. Wright, who has hunted bears, with 
a rifle and for sport only, for over twenty 
years, and our own Unele David, formerly of 
Texas, and ex-deputy United States Marshal, 
ex-deputy sheriff, sportsman, explorer and 
philosopher. We have in prospect other good 
things, but as yet they must 
uncertain, since this man, that 


be considered 
man, and th 
other have gone their several Ways In se arch of 
sport and adventure in strange places and as 
yet have not been heard from. However, 
expect big things, for these men who work for 
FIELD AND STREAM are chosen from among the 
most reliable of the men who can do things, 

This department will be a regular featur 
hereafter, and we take this opportunity t 
impart the good news that Mr. Jolin P. Burk 
hard has returned, after a year’s absence, wit! 
renewed health and added financial strength to 
again occupy the manager’s chair. The effect of 
his presence will be beneficial to every depart- 
ment in the office, but most of his energies will 
be directed toward an aggressive circulation 
campaign and the executive management of 
the business. 

The contributions of Mr. Wm. C. Harris have 
been omitted on account of Mr. Harris’ illness 

Mr. Perry D. Frazer, well known as 2 writer 
on outdoor topics, is an addition to our edi- 
torial staff. 

A new feature will be the publication each 
month, on the back of the frontispiece, of the 
portrait of a prominent contributor, artist or 
photographer. The first man so honored, and 
who is surely worthy, is Mr. Charles Hallock. 
Mr. Hallock was the first editor of FreLp AND 
Stream. We have from him a manuscript for 
publication in our June number, His portrait 
will appear in May. 

We invite suggestions and criticisms from 
our readers. We shall strive for a_ better 
magazine and will be guided by the desires ol 
our readers. We are not here to sell anything 
but the best sportsman’s magazine in America. 
If at any time you think we have sold you 
froth, we want to hear you “holler.”’ And we 
will print your “kick” in the magazine if you 
will have the goodness to make it printable. 
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FIELD AND STREAM # 


A JINCHESTER 


CARTRIDGES 
LOADED SHELLS 
REPEATING RIFLES 
and SHOT GUN. 











S AWARDED 


» <The Only Grand Prize 


THE HIGHEST ATTAINABLE HONOR 
GIVEN FOR ARMS AND AMMUNITION 
BY THE SUPERIOR JURY OF THE 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 





This recognition of superiority is one which cannot be duplicated 


| 
| 
“WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONN 

















THE GREATEST EVENT IN 1904 











The Grand American Handicap was won with 


“INFALLIBLE” 


During this meeting “ Infallible” also won High General Average 
while 


“SCHULTZE” 


won the Preliminary Handicaps and 
cK, C.” 


The Consolation Handicap 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO. 



























and Stream 





Please say you saw it in Field 










ADVERTISING SECTION 





IT’S ALL IN THE CASTING 
First Kip: Wot! fishin’ wid a bent pin? Say, w’y don’t you wise up an’ use a real hook. Just watch 
me an’ I’ll show you how to hook fish. 

















The HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 


Absolutely Perfect 







Put on any L. C. Smith Gun new or old 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Hunter Arms Co. 


FULTON, N. Y. 


SMITH GUNS SHOOT WELL 











Please say you saw tt tin Field and Stream 














FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 


Don’t tell your 
guide why U. M. C. 
cartridges are the 
best. He has prob- 
ably used them since 
the day he put away 
his ‘‘muzzle loader” 


U. M.C. Quality 


means the best 


Ask the Old Hunter 





The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
AGENCY DEPOT 
313 Broadway, New York City 86-88 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 





FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 
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WHEN THE 
DUCKS FLY 


Sportsmen betake themselves to their 








favorite shooting haunts, booted and 
canvas-clothed, equipped with decoys, 
gun and shells, What shells? Why, 


Peters Shells 


ofcourse. Four different kinds, loaded with any standard 
smokeless powder, each built to give best possible results, 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 95 Chambers St., T. H. Keller, Mgr. CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 

















Good Dog! Good Gun! Good Cartridges! 








These are the foundations 
of success afield. 
Nothing better in the way 
of ammunition than 


AUSTIN 
Cartridges 


A reliable product; not 
made by a trust. 
Send for particulars to 


AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CO., Ctevetanp, O. 


906-912 Society for Savings Building 














BRANCH OFFICES 
Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 35 W. 2d St., Cincinnati, O. 72 W. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 
130 Hanover St., Baltimore, Md. 321 South Fifth St., Springfield, Ill. 
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Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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FIELD AND STREAM 


ADVERTISING SECT 


ION 





DIAMONDS 


WIN HEARTS 
one’s heart. 


the saying—‘‘ To be successful, 


HEY are Cupid’s chief ally when he angles for a fair 
On a woman’s finger, a sparkling solitaire bespeaks and 
reflects some man’s enduring regard and affection. 
mond bespeaks prosperity; in fact helps to gain it, and renders literally true 
look successful.’’ 


AWARDED 
AT ST. LOUIS 
EXPOSITION 


Worn by a man, a Dia- 


You Can Wear Or Give A Diamond 





: Is to write for our beautifully 
Your First Step illustrated 1905 Catalogue, 
every page of which is laden with reproductions of the latest 
and most artistic Diamond pieces, watches and jewels. Your 
first impression will be of a bewildering variety of the finest 
goods at most reasonable and attractive prices. 
. A Some one particu- 
Making A Selection jeryiece Wi we 
believe, attract your special attention, and we hope create a 
desire to see and examine it closely. ‘if so, you have only to 
designate it to us,and it will be our immediate pleasure to 
send it to you on approval, We do this without expect- 
ing you to assume the slightest obligation to buy, and 
without incurring a penny of expense for we prepay 
everything. 
If your 


. 
Decide for Yourself “3ect 
ion pleases you inevery way ; if you believe 
it to be splendid value for ‘the price asked, 
pay one-tifth and it is yours to wear, or to 
place upon a loved one’s finger. The bal- 
ance you may send to us in eight equal 
monthly payments. The entire trans- 
action may be as confidential as you 
wish, and if you prefer, may be a 
strictly personal matter of busi- 
ness between ourselves. 
G The quality 
uarantee ofanything 
sent you is absolutely guaran- 
teed. No Diamond 
leaves our establish- 
ment without a sign- 
ed certificate of value 
and quality. The 
signature  at- 
tached is the 
one of greatest 
responsibility 
in the Dia- 
mond an 
Jewelry trade. 
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™ B k Offi While our busi- 
oney ac oy ness involves 
very largely the extension of credit courtesies to distant 
buyers, we of course seli for cash as well, and it is In con- 
nection with cash business, that we make the refund offer 
following: Pay cash for a Diamond and we will give you 
a written agreement, to permit you to return the Diamond 
to us at any time within a year,and upon its return, to 
pay you in cash, all you paid us—less ten per cent, the 
reasonable cost of transacting business. You might, for 
instance, under this offer, wear a fifty dollar Diamond for 
a year, then return it to us and get #45, making the cost 
of wearing the Diamond for a whole year, less than ten 
cents per week. 


Advantages Offere 
tages offered by our house that are cle 
reach of small concerns. We are for instance, the largest 
retailers of Diamonds in the world, and the only Diamond 
Cutters in the world offering their product at retail. 
These facts are very signiticant of the price advantages 
which we can offer. The quality of our goods is atected 
by the Highest Award made in the Diamond and Jewe iry 
section at the Saint Louis Exposition; while our respon- 
sibility is attested by the highest commercial rating 
(by far the highest) enjoyed by any house in our line 
of business. 


Our Credit Offer 's,07°2,'o. a7 


ing capacity and honest intentions in the United 
States. The account of the small salaried em- 
ployee for anything within reasonable require- 
ments, is just as welcome on our books. as is that 
of his or her well-to-do employer. The Loftis 
System is universal in its scope and application, 
It is open to every honest man and woman. 


— re are cer- 
ain advan- 
rly beyond the 


















Please write today for Suseingas 
and Souvenir Booklet 


7) Loftis Bros. & Co. 


DIAMONDS—WATCHES—JEWELRY 


Dept. D109, 92 to 98 State Street, Chicago, Ill, 








Please 





say you 





saw it 





in Field and Stream 
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DuPONT 
SMOKELESS 


(THE CHAMPION’S POWDER) 








7176 STRAIGHT BREAKS 





By Mr. Fred Gilbert of Spirit 
Lake, Iowa, at New London, 
Ia., Oct. 18, 19 and 20. 


FIRST AMATEUR AVERAGE 


j Won by Mr. Russel Klein, 
can be of Spirit Lake, Iowa. 

depended on. . 
Superiority in every ; , 
detail ante, workman- eeorT a SHO. 
M ship and finish results in 
safety, accuracy and relia- 

bility. Send for Catalog. 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. D U P O N T 
882 Park Avenue, : 


WORCESTER, MASS. NEW 


SMOKELESS 
~~ 
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Marble’s 
Field Cleaner 


USED AND ENDORSED BY U. S. GOVERNMENT 


This cleaner has a cord at each end, so that by hooking the loop over some projection, holding the weight in one han 
working the rifle backward and forward with the other, it is not necessary to drop the weight and pull the cleaner throug 
barrel every time in order to clean one bad spot. ’ 











The brushes are sections of brass gauze washers strung on a spring tempered SPIRAL wire. They are smaller the 
bore of gun. Thus the spring forces them to follow the twist and reach into every angle of the rifling. Exceedingly dun 
Price, 75c. Cleaner without cord attachments, soc. Strongly jointed rifle or revolver rod, $1.co. Mention CALIBER. 

All sold by dealers or direct postpaid. Marble’s extra quality specialties described in catalog C. < 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE COQO., Gladstone, Mich. 



















b 
g 
p 
No. 4. $100 \ 
List § 
Send for 
ART CATALOGUE 
and special prices on 16 grades guns $17.75 to $300 





ITHACA CUN CO. . ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 















Ghe Man Who Knows 


never lets anything come between him and 
the game but a MARLIN. He finds MARLIN 


accuracy a pretty good thing to depend on. 
MARLIN repeaters are made to get the game. 


















7 They take heavy loads and stand hard service. 
it They never fail. 
n, The MARLINS with the ‘‘Special Smokeless Steel’’ 
barrels —using powerful, sinokeless loads—are 
the rifies for big game. From the light .30-30— 
AGE tothe heavy .45-70—every calibre has proved 
its wonderful accuracy and value a thousand 
ny times. 
Hundreds of vivid tales of MARLIN 
T prowess are told by ‘““The Men Who Know’’ 


in our Experience Book. It’s worth reading. 
Sent with our catalogue jor 3 stamps postage. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS C0. 


No. ) WILLOW STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 























The Year 1905 
— is here and so 
= are we with 


p) 
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1 one han ’ 
er throug 
naller thas 
dingly dur Fitted 
BER. 
with 
GRADE «A” . 
Krupp 


Steel 






“1! st $50.00 


ae 

If you are desirous of a strong, well- 

built, evenly balanced hard shooting 
gun, bored to shoot any nitro or black 
powder, place your order at once with your regular dealer. 
We manufacture seven different grades, ranging in price from 
$50.00 co $500 list. 


Write for iilustrated and descriptive catalogue. 











Please say you saw it in Field and 












Send three stamps for 


latest catalogue. 
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O 
: IDEAL N22 RE &DE-CAPPER} - pe 
Straight Line Movement. Used asa bench or hand tool. L “_" : 
aigh nt. . Lever“A 1 y 4 

be caerien in pocket. Weighs but eight ounces. Is strong and pal I Nea — 0 ‘i 

easily and positively to the bottom of pocket, which prevents misfires. Ejects old primer and r 
a one without removing the shell, which is handled but once to perform the two operations if = 
os ing pory ha see to do nearly twice the work ina given time. Now ready 25-35, 25-36, 3@-30 30-40 ra rod 
rag, 30-45 Springfield (headless), 32-40, 38-55. Ask your dealers, If they will not serve you send cash to _— 
THE IDEAL a 
MANUFACTURING CO., 25 U. St., New Haven, Conn., U. s. Ag oo 


The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., of San Prancisco, Cal., Agents for Pacific Coast. 
When you write please mention Fietp aNnp STREAM, 
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“CAMP FIRES | 


IN THE rz 
WILDERNESS” | 


A little book, brimful of useful 
pointers, to the man who finds 
recreation in the woods and loves 
the rough life of the out-doors. A 
book that tells you where to go, 
what to take, how to select the 
camp equipage, food and camp 
location; how to build a log cabin, 
and a thousand other things a 
camper needs to know. Panton 

You'll find in it all the little I 





“kinks” and “wrinkles,” the 
knowledge of which makes camp 
life worth while. 


Commercial Price, $1.00, prepaid. 
Game and 
Ornamental 
Pirh. Culture. ; 
anJ Angling FIELD AND STREAM, New York 


Silas Sash ae i 


The NEW LEFEVER 


























16and 20 gauges as light 
as 54 pounds. 12 gauge as 
light as 5% pounds. Eject- 












Do 





ors Automatic 

or Non- Auto- Guns 
matic at will of ree 
operator. All s onies 
wearing parts fishing 
thoroughly com- I 


pensated. We 
give more op- 
tions than any 
other Manufacturer. Strong and simple in construction, beautiful in pro- 
portions. Our Perfect Gun Cleaner by mail, 45 cents. 


D. M. LEFEVER, SONS & CO., Not connected with Lefever Arms Co. Syracuse, N. Y. 


































Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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$1.50 
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Fine Fishing Tackle ; 
Particular Anglers 


Our Diamond Rods are as nearly 


perfect as the most skilled labor 


ig i Wherever you fish 
can render them. 
We make Split Bamboo Rods, Diamond Wood Whatever you fish for 


Rods and rods to order for especial uses, every 
gods and rods 


“ ° » a , a 
rod trimmed in the best possible manner and Bristol Steel Rods will give 
wrapped from butt to tip with four separate and you perfect satisfaction. I hey 
setinc ond Metal Whippings, imparting . ; g 

distinct Diamond Meta 1ippins impartin are light, flexible and quick 











extreme strength without detracting from the 





perfect elasticity and action. handling, not clumsy or easily } 
Our Service Fly Book and Soak Box combined, broken. 
is exclusive with us, keeps loop and gut moist ais . 9 " ‘i 
. § Y f a4) 
: ‘thout dampening the fly; capacious pockets ’ Bri: tol Quality ha a New 
and extra tray give room for extra flies, etc. England conscience behind it. 
Service Flies, in grez arie ade o 
Our Service Flies, in great variety, made of > A handsomely ‘sh aateotall 
natural feathers, are dressed on tested hooks a r iad 
Bristol” catalogue 


and gut. 


“a ver Gtatien, © exrill « > 
Our Service Lines, Tackle Kits and Anglers’ A Lucky Strike,” w ill add to the 


pleasant anticipations of your 
1905 fishing trip. 





Accessories in general, are of the same high grade 





of consistent excellence. Your dealer will supply 
ANGLER’S TACKLE, but if for any reason THE HORTON MFG. co. 
he is unable to do so, write direct to us. 

. 81 Horton St., Bristol, Conn., U. S. A. 








Catalogue-Booklet free on request. 


THE ANGLER’S COMPANY, INC., 
913 Main Street Hartford, Conn, 
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The HOOK that NEVER Fails 


Flegel’s Famous Casting Hook---Is Weed and Snag Proof 
-— Hooks Both Ways--- FISH CANNOT BREAK LOOSE 


















a " A HIS hook is warranted to do 
a AI the business-and to ho/d what 
ly eee it hooks. It is absolutely weedless, 
N. a (TG and can be ‘dropped in” just 

. = Pa , aa where the big ones lie. No other 

po rennnennmeenansnnet q hook made can be used to such 

Sa advantage in rough and inacces- 


\ =| Sible places. It is impossible to 
22LLLLLLLLLLLLELLLLLE==-H|_ |e a fish with this device, as it 
hooks both ways and, when open, 

















== =p 

—— is three times as far across as the 

Dotted outline shows position of hook in either real frog or minnow, and course ordinary hook. If the bait is 
taken by hooks when strike or bite is had ” 

— «pulled back’’ or hook “* pulled 


ahead” the trick is done—you've got your fish. There's no chance whatever for hard luck 
stories when you use the Flegel, and it’s just as good for any other kind of frog or minnow 
fishing as it is for casting. 


If not a fisherman yourself, get one for some good friend who is—he'll appreciate it. 


SPECIAL If unable to obtain them from your dealer, we will senda Flegel 
OFFE patent hook, hook extractor and three needles, all finely nickel- 1.00 


plated, with full instructions, postpaid to any part of the U. S. for 


Write for Descriptive Circular BENJ. F. FLEGEL, (oe n) RACINE, WIS. 














Please say you saw tt tin Field and Stream 


Eee 












































TELESCOPIC CASTING ROD tee 
: . . Lake 
The Perfect Telescopic, Automatic-Locking, Steel Rod half 
7 . . thirt 
All seamless stee! tubing and aluminum Grip on handle never becomes loose—always with 
No wood in handle to shrink, it’s aluminum, perfectly rigid—all joints telesc ope in handle. one 
with cork-covered grip. Full nickel piated or oxidized— strongest steel Be day 
ae ine ¢ ° ‘ Res 
Extends instantly from 26 inches, to any fod made—can be carried in suit case, J. 
length, and locks automatically in any position. “You have it—send me 500." That's a big 
Line passes through trumpet guides, on Chicago dealer’s testimony < 
outside, insuring perfect delivery of line. Tele- BOOKLET B FREE 


* scopic rods with line on inside corrode—line THE FISCHER & TESCH MFG. CO. 
binds 1n delivery. 50-52 N. Canal Street Chicago, Ill. 





Ae 6 ese» 


THE ODELL ADJUSTABLE WEEDLESS CASTING BAIT h00 


saves your bait, and 

hooks and lands over 

90% of all the fish that 

: strikes it. Prices, No. 

No. 8.—For Bass, Pike or Pickerel. 3, 35¢., No. 4, 25¢. No. 4.—For Sunfish, Perch, Crappie and Baa 
For sale by ~‘l Dealers, or by [ail on Receipt of the Price 


, 
SALES OFFICE, No. 512 LIVINGSTON BLDG. Au 






















D. W. ODELL, Manager ROCHESTER, N 


PSSA o 


haw Welt Y\ hat ae) Melt) Vaba 2 
2,000,000 Sold in Twelve Years.O° 
EVERY REEL WARRANTED. 











Over 800 Styles and Sizes. 


BOOKLETS MAILED FREE 
CATALOG 
€ ONLY VE 
STANDARD METAL GOODS 
Ow fo} olor —! € 
MANUFACTUR 
Tide M-Vilem a ViNiit- Umm Of-t-4-1-F 
Cage Specialties,Fishing Reels, 
Artificial Baits, Spoons, Etc. 
CHAIN — Brass, Bronze, Steel and Iron. 
WIRE PICTURE CORD. 
198-Page Tackle Catalogue on Receipt of 25 Cents. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO, New Haven Conn, U 























RLESS BAIT artificial minnow, 4 in. 5 treble ; ne yy pene 
Bass or hooks, 2 jeweled spinners glass eyes, > | =) ~ ras > 7< 
Pickerel swivel, white or colored for night FIELD AND ST REAM’S 


or day fishing, natural, durable, in wood box, 5O0c. postpaid. 3 \N 
*Y "FRANKLIN SUPPLY CO., KENT, OHIO. SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE COLUM 
































































[THE PILOT ( FOR TROLLING OR CASTING | THE PILOT, Th 
They carry moving bait over weed beds A guide to be es 
s rs ‘ e ed 0) 
TURN-A-FROG & | stsiacroriivelnts deepwater ade: | wt in foot he 
PILOT SPINNER | line. The fins do the work. The side tins | bait. KS 
are adjustable and bait can be made to rise 
or dive in an instant by simply tipping the fins y ree! 
: up or down on their axis. By these devices bait Ca Z 
can be kept on the surface it a 
at the end of 300 feet of line. 
Send for circulars. will and 
rp plots Ree cure. o-Frogs. = ~~~ Tf ino: 
ts r a : 
y” three, postpaid, $1.00 0. : Sey {70g in the water. 6 





R. STEWART & ©0O, 
935 Fist Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago. 

























lease say you saw it in Field and Stream 








FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 

















CAUGHT THIRTY BASS. 


Warsaw, Ind., Oct. 14, 1904. 
Icaught a bass in Yellow Creek 
Lake weighing seven and one- 
half pounds and a total of 
thirty bass, all beauties, 
with the “ Dowagiac 
Minnow. 1 ama “Dow- 
agiac” friend every 
day in the week. 
Resp. yours, 
J. C. GAMBLE. 


**Dowagiac”’ 


CASTING AND TROLLING BAITS 


““Dowagiac’’ Patents. 
1—Hooks attached so as not to mar the body of the bait nor to tangle into each other. 
2—All trebles instantly detachable 
Note especially the glistening white belly and the beautiful rainbow finish of the back. 





















TROUT 


NJ - s | 4 
, 4 Automatic Aluminum Reel, ‘it ¢e°! 
4 ings, holds 300 feet of line and winds 130 feet with- 
out rewinding. Price . - - - $3.75 
- a f 2 
special lot, 6 on acard, well tied 
5; 9 4 Trout Flies, and good quality. Try a sample 
FOR. TRIAL = dozen assorted for - ° - - e 12¢, 
Plenty of other good bargains in my FISHING TACKLE 
SEND US CATALOG which will be sent free upon request, 


15c tor an assorted Sample Doz. Regula: 


A()c for an assorted Sample Dozen. Regular 


(65c for an assorted Saiuple Dozen. Regular 


J 


Made It takes several years to learn to make a casting minnow right and we have 
arrived at the “know how” stage of the art. The manufacturers of “Dowagiac” baits are 

In @ var- practical bait casters of long experience among nearly all the species of game fish in North Ameri- 
lety of sizes, can waters. Every detail of a casting bait has been carefully wrought into the finished product. 
styles and colors. Ask you dealer to show you the “Dowagiac” bait or send direct to us for fully descriptive 
circular with pointers on practical bait casting. 









JAMES HEDDON & SON, ° ° - Dowagiac, Mich. 




















‘mall Profits—Quick Sales rare Fishing Tackle Bargains 


ee ee Fly or Bait Rod, bet w aoaie Split Bamboo, 





h cork handle, extra tip, 
and put up in wood form. Fly Rod ro feet, weight 
6 ozs., Bait Rod 9 feet, weight 8 ozs. Price each, 


postpaid - - - - - 75¢. 





CHARLES DISCH 
322 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y- 





Price, 24 cents. Quality A Flies. 











0 for an assorted Sample Doz. Regular 

Cc Price, 60 cents. Quality B Flies. 
Price, 84 cents. Quality C Flies. 
Price, 84 cents. Bass Flies. 

Split Bamboo Rods 


WITH CORK GRIP 
3-piece, with Extra Tip, all in Wood Form. 


Fly Rods, Bait Rods 
10 feet, 6 ounces 55c¢c 9 feet, 8 ounces 























on" H. H. KIFFE Co. “THE ANGLER’S FRIEND,” A Line Drying Ray me 

N ‘ iG G : = ‘olds yhat y i angler has beer trying to fin 

: “ wae, SPORTING GOODS DEALERS a a * MORE ROTTEN LINES, Lost FISH, OR STRONG 
23 Broadway, - - - - NEW YORK LANGUAGE. Invented by a Veteran Spertemen WHO BELIEVES = 

x 38 GOOD. Sent o proves o y true sports n. : 
Tackle Catalogue Free on Application weal card will bring a ceactiptive booklet. Co A. LAUGHTON, 
| Litchfeld, Minn. 

MS 

out BAIT CASTER 

“\ 2 The Wonderful Reel of the Year 

S 

SS 


At last a free running spool that is a perfect 
reel and handy to use—CARLTON has got 
it and it is perfect. Made of German Silver 
and rubber. Price, $8.00; with jeweled bear- 


ings, $9.00. We make other styles. CARLTON MFG. CO. 


= =SEND FOR CATALOGUE—— _-——- ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 





———— 


4 . 


NEW “MONARCH” FLY Boon 


Holding 4 doz, flies, $1.50. Holding 6 doz. with extra fine cone, 


A. cgi ae ROD FOR § 


frequent inqt 1 iries oF a well made, low price rad al 
in stream fishing, which we can fully recommend, To mee e 



































and ave ha id lat lea Arete = rod which, we believe cann t bed 
ated f ich more than the price. It is our ‘TUSC ARORA,” 
m tp bamboo, oxidized m unting Ss, sni “* guides. For other bi 


lengths and fir aha: see page paper. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE beautifully na, 
h many half-tones, etc., and containing a very large amount fe 
nceernimnys tamer ce Is f ang fling, tackle, et , sent free mn receipt of ant 





Wn. Mills & Son, sai 
"The Fishes of North America Treman, King & Company 


By W. C. HARRIS ITHACA, N. Y. 


In two volumes, Edition de Luxe form. Sn = Monulectavers THE WHITE HAT SPI 


Plates (each 12x19 in.) and 250 illustrations. 
Habitat, Modes of Capture, etc. Send for descriptive circular. 
The most elaborate work on the subject eve issued. and other 
P TACKLE SPECIALTIES, HAND SLEDS and Sf 
9 , 
The Sportsmen’s Library | 
____—WRITE _FOR R_ QUOTATIONS. 


Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY 


In ten volumes; treating on the Deer, Bear and Big Game 66 ‘D | R I G O 99 H 
Hunting; Wildfowl, the Shore Birds, Guns, Ammunition and 
Fishing Tackle. Trouts, Salmon, Bass, and the Big Game 
Fishes. Send for descriptive circular. Split Bamboo Fishing Rods 


Are Unexcelled in Quality, Finish, Action and 


Address, H. R. HARRIS, Agent, All Styles, Weights and Lengths. Send for my new 


FRED E. THOMAS, 117 Exchange Street, Bangor, Mai 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. P- 0. Box 127. | | eve weatin Pit ant seem 
| p When You Go Fishing 


be sure that your EQUIPMENT includes the 





































TAYLOR FISHING GAFF HOOK 


m4 ry yy 
Big or little, the TAYLOR GAFF hooks them 
me all Price $1.00 well and 
sengie nadie tae Sak toot 


ade and will last a life -tin Cire 


— T. B. TAYLOR, Jackson, Mich. 


EDW. K. TRYON COMPAI 
Fire Arms, Fishing Tackle, Outing 


611 MARKETSTREET | PHILADELPHI 


10&12N 6TH STREET | 


Bait Casting Special 
ERS 


FROG AND MINNOW HOLD 
























One Bait good for a Half Dozen Fi 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


a2 . < d 
PATENT APPLIED FOR If your dealer does not handle send direct! 

Minno\ pl acer d in fix e seconds. Thre« tvles, 
two sizes of each, No. 2 can be used witha WEST WEEDLESS HO‘K 0. 
bucktail or feathered rear hooks Dept. B. COUNCIL BLUFFS 


Prices, 50 to 75 cents. No.2 


JOLIET SPINNER BAIT The Joliet Spinner Bul 


Made of aluminum, handsomely 
mounted; swivel at both ends 
revolves in the water, and whe 
in action is a perfect imitation of 
minnow .*. The latest bal 


PRICE, = 25 CENT 























Manufactured by GEORGE BRUTON & CO., Joliet, Ill. 
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FIELD AND STREAM 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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€ rod for ge 
nd. To mee 

Cann 't be ded 
LRORA." gi 


‘or other 


uxba 


Sportsman’s Clothing 


legs 


ting Of 144 Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 
ifully  illuste: 
ount. of infor Absolutely waterproof and looks well and 


TECEIDE Of tig feels comfortable in fair weather. Made of 
cloth treated without rubber or paraffine. 
More economical than rubber—wears three 
times as long. Can be folded and packed 
and always remains soft and pliable. Patent 
bellows under the arm of the coat allows 
free movement with rod or gun. Well 
tailored and trimmed. 
4 SPINN Samples of material and booklet free. 
Order from your dealer or send us your 
S and sr breast measure for coat—waist and inseam 
measure for trousers, and we will express 
; them, charges prepaid. Colors—Light Tan 
or Dead Grass Green. 


& H | Men's Coats, $5.00. Trousers, $3.(0. Hat, $1.00. 
Cartridge or Business Vests, Corduroy Coats and 
J Jackets, Ladies’ ** Duxbak”’ Coats and Skirts, 
Special discount to dealers. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 
No. 2 Blandina St., Utica, N. Y. 


PARK P ' 
W YORK 


npany 


‘ods 


and D 
for my new cally 


Bangor, 























IBLE” SINGLE-HOOK SPINNERS AWARDED 


GOLD MEDAL 


ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR. KNOWN IN EVERY 


SPORTING CAMP. ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
FREE TO ANGLERS. 














The Excelsior Folding Canvas Minnow Pail 
——S Made better and of better material than Any 
OTHER Minnow Pai and for the angler with 
cE whom QvuALITy CounTs. 
: Guaranteed. 
f Ask your dealer or send 
gus your address and learn 
@ all about it. 







——_ 





Fishing Rods 
Reels and TacKle 


Snelled Hooks, Leaders 
Minnow Cangs and Flies 


New Catalogue (profusely illustrated), of all grades 
Fishing Tackle, Reels, Fish Hooks, Silk Worm Gut, 
Flies, Artificial Baits, and every requisite for anglers. 

ANGLERS, send 4 cents in stamps for this large 
catalogue. 


Full line of Fly Tyers’ and Rod Makers’ Supplies 


CHARLES PLATH & SON 
62 Fulton Street New York 































































- Correspondence with Dealers selicited for Trade Prices 
= LPHIA ag ae solic 
ma, Ind. 
Cl > 
eR ( 00 hey 
10LD Ww 
Dozen Fit 0 0 a=s SHAKESPEARE FREE WS 
s s > 
A size | Fishing Tack . 
ond direct! OFFER IS ing ac e ON TRIAL 
OrK af _ My Fishing Tackle is for sale by all first class dealers, but I want you to : H 
, BLUFFS, see it and try it for yourself. 1 will send a complete outfit to you, free, ; 
express charges prepaid, for a free trial on your next fishing trip. I offer $100 in prizes ps | 
Ba for largest fish caught in yout locality this year. rite for particulars and let me send M/i{iy\ 
ier you free my books on ‘‘How to Catch Bass,’’ ‘‘The Art of Bait Casting,’’ and my 100 3 
= A see : g y ; 
andsomey page Catalog of Fine Fishing Tackle. Simply send your name and address and the es 
oth ends name and address of a fishing tackle dealer in your city, and Zhe 
nd = — send you a complete outfit for free trial. Write today to William =H 
tation of a akespeare, Jr., 433 Shakespeare Building, Kalamazoo, Michi . a 
est bet a Ds Se - 0 oe mes 
CENTS —— - : — __ ane nannies 
Please say you saw it in Field -and Steam 








FIELD AND STREI 











7AM DVERTISING 








SECTION 


















ef. 


First Kip: You’se needn’t git mad an’ trow yer line away jest because I said dat 


SECOND Kip / aint Crowing nothin’ away, Kid I’m mak in’ a 



















| Richard Harding Davis 


BEGINS AN ARTICLE ON 


IN SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE FOR APRIL 


BY SAYING: 

“Tn this article I will try to describe 
outfits I have seen used in different 
parts of the world by travellers and 
explorers, and in different campaigns 
by army officers and war correspon- 
dents. My hope is that among the 
articles described the reader may learn 
of some new thing which, when he 
next goes hunting. fishing, or explor- 
ing, he can adapt to his own uses." 





Mr. Davis has done just that. 
No sportsman should fail to read this article. 


IN SCRIBNER’S FOR APRIL, Price 25c. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK 


Kits and Outfits 


334-316 acclnenciian York, U S. A. 




















These game fellows are next for your 
attention. 

Weare ready to send you the supplies 
to renew andround out your outfit so 
that you may enjoy right royal sport. 

The Touradif and Bic Rods are our 
own make, but we have every fishing 
requisite, and especially desire tosupply 
the fisherman who has ideas of his own. 

e want you to see our new idea of 
a wading shoe. Send for catalogueS, 
or come in and see it 





a rs & FITCH C0. 
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Pleasy Sdy you saw 





and Stream 
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from ch 
strength, 
ageing is 





























Seven kinds 
Holland G 


Always ready. 
ice and serve. 


guesswork cocktail is always a new experi- 
ment. 


You rarely get the same thing twice 
same mixer. 

COCKTAILS are scientifically blended 
oicest liquors. Their aroma, taste, 
are always uniformly excellent, and their 
a virtue the tried taster can appreciate. 
Just strain through cracked 


Manhattan, Martini, Vermouth, Whiskey, 


in, Tom Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 


Hartford 


New York London 














Don’t Waste 
Your Money 


THE CONSOLIDATED 





lubricates the mechanism, prevents rust 
on the metal parts and cleans and 
polishes the stock. For cleaning out 
the residue of burnt powder, especially 
smokeless powder, it is unequaled. 

Free samples to those who have not tried it. 


G. W. COLE CO. 
£13 Washington Life Bldg. 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS xo“Situx. 


EXCHANGE, 948 Broadway, XK. Y. 
ts tho World (Eusbhiated 1801} soon 


Exchange q 
Supply all standard makes of typewriters at from $15 to 0; 


with written guarantee; Re 


Den 
Frankl 


ject to examination and trial. 


Also excha 
writer line 
combinatio 


ammonds, and oth 8 25: Guligraphs, 
n ers 

lickensderfers, and others $15. Wes ~~ 
Send for ‘Special Bargain list." 
nge, rent and do repairing. Everything in the type- 
at reduced prices. Not connected with any trust or 
n. Send for particulars and prices. 

L PRICES TO THE CLERGY 


























In a Hudson Gun Cabinet which 
is made expressly for its preser- 
vation, and safety. Send for 
catalog of largest line and lowest 





















stand 
the bottle 
upside down 
or lay it on 
its side: 
Or shake it up, 
or shake it 
down, 
It stays the 
same inside 


No Sediment 























BROTHERHOOD CHAMPAGNE 


st The Wine says the rest :: 














‘This fold Wace the 
. s 5 
are rei 





WANT 2 Cc U N 
FREE CATALOCUE 
it saves you money on 
SPORTING COODS 
Hunting Supplies, Rifles, Foot 
Balis, Basket Bails, Roller 
= Skates, Punching Bags, etc. 


SCHMELZER ARMS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO, ° 





- 
sa 
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UPTHEGROVE PATERT FOLD 
HUNTING & FISHING 
CLOTHES 


Made to your measure. Send 
for free [illustrated Catalogue. 
THE UPTHEGROVE 
SPORTING GOODS Co, 


Dept. F - Valparaiso, Ind, 








T 


Holds as much as a Trunk. 
pounds. 


nee 


e Kinstler War Bag 


FOR SPORTSMEN, CAPIPERS, ETC, 
Weight, 8% 


A Valise on the cars. A Pack-Bag 





prices. } , 
= HUDSON & 8ON in the woods. Send for Circular C. 
— ons J. KINSTLER, 126 Oak St., Chicago, Ill. 
Vlease say you saw it Field and Stream 
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Jrom your 


IT’S THE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


entury Cameras 


world-wide celebrity. 
insured by the finest quality of workmanship 
— lead the purchaser to cheerfully pay the somewhat higher price— 
but the difference in price is apparent in the g ds. 


atal 


guecan ? 
dealer or by mai 





That Have Given 







These points of advantage, together with durability, 
** Century Quality” 


be ob 


cance CENTURY CAMERA CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


















Amere description cannot do justice to these Moc- 
casins, See them, order a sample Pair by mail, if not 
more than pleased, return them and your money will be 
refunded, 


HUNTING MOCCASINS 


““A’’ quality, genuine Moose Hide, Men’s, - - $2.78 
" ” ‘ Ladies’ & Boys’ 2.28 


HOUSE MOCCASINS 


These are low cut, handsome and practi- 
cal, genuine Moose hide, once seen and used 
you will prefer them to slippers, Men's, 
$2.75, Ladies’ and Boys’ $2.25. 

» Sent prepaid on receipt of price 


METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Write for illustrated circular and 
price list of hand-made hunting 
shoes and moccasins of every de- 
scription. Mention Field & Stream 


“ “ 












Still Hunting Shoe 


The Shoe illustrated by the cut below has a DOUBY 
BOTTOM—two thicknesses, the outer one coming up to“4". 
**B"’ but not included in the seam, 

We thus produce a shoe whiche 
be worn over rough surfaces with 
injuring or hurting the foot—and, 
the same time furnish a noiselessshy 
Japonica, waterprd 


—B-ex stock, full be 
< lows tongue 
Above Style, $34 
Knee Length, iH 


Here is what one man says of them. 
Mr. Frank S. Hyatt, Vice-President New York National 
change Bank, S. W. cor. Chambers and W. Broadway, N. Y. Cay 
“The Still Hunting Boot is the best ever produced of its kinds 
farasleanlearn. They were waterproof and perfectly satisx 
tory. Even my guide from Ashland, Leon Orcutt, said he ta 
never seen anything so good. Yourstruly, F.S. HYATT 
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E. A. BUCK & CO., Bangor. Me) 


| Buil 


load 


tridg 


Ha 
meni: 
finder 








COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Every 


SPORTSMAN 


Should know 
how to make 


PICTURES 


We can 
TEACH you 


SEND us two 2-cent stamps for 
full particulars, sample 
LESSON pages, andif you are an Amateur 


send one of your prints and we will make 
a careful criticism of it FREE. 


We can SELL your good photos of 
Game, etc. 


WRITE TO-DAY TO 
ALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, Inc. 


277 University Avenue PALO ALTO, CAL. 








VELOX 


All the beauty of 
platinum and none 
of the difficulties. 


Ask your dealer or write us for a copy 
of the new Velox Manual, 


NEPERA DIVISION, 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Please say you sau 
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nt Field and Stream 
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lurability, 
Quality” 


* price— 
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Gray day No sun 


4 
Collinear Lenses 
‘ are now made so that they fit a No. 3 or No. 3a 
s a DOUB Molding Pocket K - r ; 
ng upton Aenewon Pocket Kodak, without disturbing the 


¢e seam. 
wat Built on the Kodak plan—Daylight Tene < CAN ADJUST THEM 
. p and the cost. $30.00 1 3: 
* {oot xf | loading, Daylight Development. Uses able when thier malts ane Pans ts mane Semeas 
wat Non-Curling, 6 exposure film car- of the camera are cons sidered. |The thinking 
stock, full be z ‘ 7 amateur will find that the lens give him 
lows tongs || tridges for 2'4 x 3'4 pictures. frider rangle, greater definition and de “pth of 
ryle, : Bae ata cus, and ap sibility of doing better and 
nth, vr Has automatic shutter with iris diaphragm stops, more artistic work. Equally suitable for Premos, 
them. meniscus lens, automatic focusing device, reversible r fie exes. It me cats te mi —_ Sene é 


: Natio : 
ee -y TO finder, two tripod sockets. Collinear wha will be supy a to you gh ye n0to 
oe dealer ¢ opti n, or ¢ os “et. Te dia str xte om Ms If 

- = " = ™ unsati sf ete money of ded. ee tive abe okle t FREE. 


fectly satisix 

t said be be EASTMAN KODAK CO. VOIGTLAENDER & SON OPTICAL COMPANY, 
HYATT. © Catalogue f Kodaks Roch — s 7 W. 23d St., New York City 

OW. Mem] iccecor ty ixar ee me 
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“99% of Camera value is in the lens 


= 


The "Style B" Goerz lens lets lighi 
| through with the least possible resistance— 
: this is necessary for instantaneous photog- 


K raphy. Our new formula for the Goerz Style 
i 9 B has produced a lens which enables the 


of amateur to make pictures under conditions which 
ne fihave heretofore been considered unfavorable. When you 
uy a camera tell the man you want a Goerz Lens. 
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copy 











N, Sample Photographs sént on request | 


For Full Particulars Write for Catalogue Form El or Apply to 


. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 52 Union Square, New York 


Orrices :—BERLIN—LON DON—PARIS—-CHICAGO 
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THE GOLD MEDAL 


of the St. Louis Exposition, the highest 
prize for QUALITY, was awarded to 


NEWHOUSE STEEL TRAPS 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
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WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ONEIDA, N. Y. 


Send 25c. for TRAPPER’S GUIDE, by S. Newhouse, which describes the habits of animals and best ways to catch them 
Mention Fir_p AND STREAM 


Made by Oneida Community, Limited, 














| Now Is Boat Cries seg ‘Time 


Se L's ax 


me a Ca eT 


"Truscott 1905 eendhiedl 


are not ordinary boats in quality or appearance. You can tell a 
Truscott—you can trust one. Won the GRAND PRIZE at St. 
Louis—the first and only Grand Prize awarded makers of small boats 











rua 

{ and co 
ulp 
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or engines at any exposition anywhere. Complete catalog shows } 


why. Sent for five stamps. Our quarterly “ The Launch”’ is free. 
| Mention Field and Stream. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MEG. CO., Dept. F. 


sr. JOSEPH, ) MICHIGAN 





Please say you saw it in Field and Streum 















FIELD AND STREAM 


he pone 


: BUI aay g ge do, you'll want a canoe onal 
' _- yn. We can supply the needs of all 


ADVERTISING SECTION 









ae 





own 
—we carry canoes for pleasure pad- 
dling—sporting uses—rough and open 
water trips—in short, canoes for all 
purposes. | 

All canoes built of seasoned Maine | 
cedar, canvas coveredand finishedinthe |} 
best possible manner. In addition, we 
“offer row-boats and yacht tenders, 
=) Our newly designed power canoe 4 
boats are a pronounced innovation 
in power driven craft, and are light, | 
speedy and durable. 

Write for our Sree catalogue. 


= Old Town Cance Co., 
23 Middle St., Old Town, Me. 












OWN BOAT 
BY THE BROOKS SYSTEM 


build your own Laur 












yurce of profit and pleasure. 





will bea 
It’s easy when we show you how, 


| $12 covers the cost of a $50 Boat. 

Cheaper Boats cost less in proportion. 
Wri:e us—we’ll tell you how. 

The Brooks system consists of exact size 
Printed Patterns of every piece, with De« 
tailed Instructions, a complete set of 
Working Illustrations, showing each step 
of the work, an itemized bill of Material re- 
quired and how to secure it. 

Over six thousand amateurs successfully 
built boats by the Brooks System last ye “‘ Fifty per 
cent. of them have built their second b« Many have 
established thermaglves in the boat anane turi ing busine 8s, 

’atterns of all kine Is ae sizes from 12to 55 ft. Prices 
from $2, 50 up— d particulars FR ER. For 2x 
as age catalo nation fort 
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L@ e Always Dependab le”’ 


Guaranteed absolutely safe, seaworthy, speedy 
andcomfortable. Elegantly built on graceful lines 
Equipped with Pierce Noiseless Motor, Jump 

Spark Igniter. Inside reverse, solid propeller 
This 18 foot, 2H. P. Pierce Motor Boat, com- 
plete as illustrated, price $235. Not rigged $200 
It will pay you to investigate this re smarkable 
* offer. We build boats to order and can save you 
pe money on almost any model 
Write for new iliustrated catalogue and our 
Special One Week FREE Trial Offer. 
PIERCE ENGINE COMPANY, 
3404 Clark Street, = «= Racine, Wis. 


Siegel-Cooper Co., New Vork City, 
Eastern Representatives. 




































Mullins 


Stamped Steel Boats 


Can’tSink 


Hunting and Fishing 

Boats, Auto Boats, 

Motor Seots® Row Boats. 
Staunchly bt - of strong, rigid, 
steel plates, with air ——— in 
each end like a life boat. Strong- 






















safe peony. I cael by all 

le iding sportsmen 
“Get There” mn k Boat illustrated $20. Motor Boats i6 ft., 1% H. P., $135; 18 ft., 3 H. P., $240. Special quot ations 
on Auto Boats.. EVERY BOATMAN SHOULD SEND POR 1905 CATALOGUE which shews al! our new 






models and mz * innovations in boat building. € 
The W.H. Mullins Co,., (The Steel Boat Builders) 127 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 
mber National Association of Engine and Boat 
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FIELD AND STREAM 


ADVERTISING SECTION 











now there is something better. 





somest boot ever made. 
to measure and to order. 





A WATERPROOF BOOT 


Every man who is much out-of-doors needs a waterproof Boot. 
Every man who is much out-of-doors hates a rubber boot, but 
Every man who is much out-of-doors thinks he has to wear rubber boots—but he doesn’; 


Hunters, Fishermen, Explorers, Prospectors, Ranch Men, Oil Me, 
Here is something you have wanted for years! 

Here is a leather boot that is absolutely waterproof, that we guarantee in every Particuls 

Besides being Waterproof it is soft and pliable, and is the most comfortable as well as the hay, 
All sizes and heights, from low shoes and mocassins to hip boots mad 
We also make the best quality of sportsmen’s gloves; also the fing 
kind of shields for mounting game heads. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST TO 


She NATIONAL WATERPROOF BOOT CO. 


REFERENCES: Dun or Bradstreet. 


Gokey Bidg., Jamestown, ¥.}. 

















WE ARE THE LARGEST BUILDERS OF BOATS & LAUNCHES IN THE WORLD 

SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATE DeCATALOG 

ALL BOATS FITTED WITH WATER TIGHT COMPARTMENTS 
CAN NOT SINK. 

WE CARRY A FULL LINE OF BOATS READY TO SHIP. 


MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT Co. tts aor een 








MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 
Unequalled in Strength. Beautiful in Finish. 
TTT ANT 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF SPECIAL INDIAN MODEL. 


B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 











Everything for the 


FISHERMAN 
HUNTER 
TRAPPER 
CAMPER 


AND OUTDOOR ENTHUSIAST 


retailed at wholesale prices 


2a@-Send to-day for our com- 
plete mail order catalogue 








The Wm. R. Burkhard Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1855) 
319 Robert St. - St. Paul, Minn. 











ad 


OUR LEADER | 
20 ft. launch, equipped with ou 
new “‘ Speedway ” gasoline motor 
$425.00 


Send ten cent stamp for new catalogue of 
AUTO BOATS 
GAS ENGINE & POWER CoO., and 
CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., Consolidated 
Morris Heights, New York City 











Down Town Office, 11 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Office, 1409 Michigan Ave. 








CANOEISTS 


Send 10 Cents for Sample Copy of 


““CANOEINC”’ 


The only publication devoted EX- 
CLUSIVELY to your favorite sport. 








CANOEING is the one recog: 
nized authority on all canoeing 
matters, and is official organ of the 
American Canoe Association. 

In CANOEING’S pages, the 
prospective canoeist finds expert 
advice on craft and equipment. 
worth many dollars to him when 
purchasing his first outfit. 


appress FE. T, KEYSER, Péitarss 


112 West 18th Street, New York 


eT 
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0. Accept no Substitute 
pwn, N.Y. 
ee 
es 
Mean so much to 
PN EU MATI C the invalid, and 
h our » aresocomfortable 
and “‘Perfection”’ io well men that 
motor they are necessi- 
ties in every 
MATTRESSES 2.75" 
' ht or incamp they have no equals as 
= beds, life gecservess or cushions. They 
do not gather vermin, moisture or lose 
their shape. 
lidated Send for price list now ! 
; The Pneumatic Manufacturing Co. 
3 South Street, New York 
| Established 1845 
ry of Y A ; H i 
: CUSHIONS 
EX. 
port. 
COg- 
eing 
the 
Everything in the 
the UPHOLSTERY and BEDDING 
pert Line 
aa for Yachts, Launches and 
™ the Marine Trade 
im 
ama 202 Front Street 
‘ork M. W. FOGG New York 
~ an Please say you saw it 
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After Shaving 


Bathe the face with Pond’s Extract. 


“The Old Family Doctor.” 


Sold only in sealed bottles under buff wrapper 





Prevents soreness and 
roughness, allays inflammation, checks bleeding and prepares 
the face for the next day’sshave. For the toilet nothing equals 


POND'S EXTRACT 




























































ONLY 20 


AN IDEAL PIPE AT LAST °Exx5 


THE SENSATION COB PIPE does not $-in. Pure Hard 

bite the tongue. Rubber Stem 
The FILTER BRUSH through which the smoke 
vasses condenses the steam on it. It’s the steam 
that bites the tongue. The Saliva Receptacle pre- 
vents the saliva from getting into mouth or bowl. 
The tobacco is always dry,and pipe always sweet. 
Pipe complete with sufficient filter brushes to last = 
a year, mailed on receiptof 20cents. VAN WyYNEN Filter Brush, 


NOVELTY Co., 725) Broadway, N. Y. City. 
AGENTS WANTED. oe 












Clear View Acetylene Searchlight 


FOR 
Yachts, Launches, Sailboats, etc. 
No modern boat is complete without 
this powerful — 

Write for Catalogue. 
American Acetylene Stove Co., 
5th Floor Masonic Temple, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Rushton Canoes 


There’s No Time Like the Present 



































A week’s delay now, in order- 
ing your canoe, may mean a 
month’s delay in deliver- 
ing it. 
Every season finds the ca- 
noeist who has put off 
ordering fuming and 
fretting atthe open- 
\. ing of the sea- 
SS. son because 
his canoe 
has not 
come. 


My 
Indian 
Girl Model 


the result of 29 
years’ experience 
in canoe building, 
will be as popular as 
ever. Light and speedy 
strong and graceful, this 
canoe is made of seasoned 
white cedar, covered with 
best quality canvas, 
Lengths: 15, 16, 17 and 18 feet. 
Price, packed, $32 to $44. 

Free catalogue of pleasure boats, all-cedar 
and canvas covered canoes, Oars, paddles, sails 
and fittings. Write to-day. 


J. H. Rushton, 810 Water St., Canton, N.Y. 
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) Racine Boats 


ARE the best money can buy. They 
have been before the public 22 
years and embody all the good points 
that to make a satisfa tory outfit. 
The TRaarations herewith :how a few 
of our creations, our catalogs show 
many others and tell you how to select 
a good Boat or Motor at a minimum 
outlay. Send to-day for catalog wanted 
and address of our nearest agency. 
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Catalog No. 1 gives the illustrated 
truth in detail about Motor Boats, Auto 
Boats, Cahin Launches, Motors, etc. 
Cost to mail 5 cents. 
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Catalog No. 2 beautifully describes 
and prices Row Boats, Hunting Eoats, 
Sail Boats, Canoes, Dingheys, Barges, 
etc. Cost to mail 4 cents. 





S RAs ae 


Catalo¢ No.3 will illustrate and 
describe Steam and Sail Yachts in Steel 
and Wood, Shallow Draft Steamers, 
Marine Engines and Boilers Cost 
to mail 5 cents. 


ROBEF 


Racine Boat Mfg. 


Box 35 Muskegon, Mich., U.S.A, 


Fl 
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Distributing Agencies in 
New York Boston 
169 Broadway 16 Columbus Ave. 
Philadelphia Chicago 
38 Delaware Ave. 1321 Michigan Ave. 
Providence NewOrleans Los Angeles 
Savannah Sault Ste.Marie Louisville 
Minneapolis Spokane Mobile 
Green Bay Syracuse Neattle 
St. Paul Washington Buffalo 
Portland Nashville Reading 
Baltimore Memphis Detroit 
Jacksonville Indianapolis St. Louis 
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Please say you saw it Field and Strean 
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—_ 
)R your Dens and 
Cozy CORNERS this 

peautiful WATER-COL- 

or 14x36 Panel, ready 
for framing. with ONE 

Year's subscription to 

this Magazine only 

$4.00. 

Send Draft at once to 

c. A. ZIMMERMAN, 
101 East Sixth St., 
ST. PAUL, [INN 


(CUT THIS OUT.) 








Extra so Gein Specialties for Sp Sportsmen 





GLADSTONE site MICHIGAN 











anvas, Corduroy and Leather— 


— and Hunting Goods 


————— of Every Description 


Manufactured for the Jobbing Trade only by 


Sportsmen’s Sunnty C~_— 


eee 


When You See This Ad 


Send $25 fora Combination 
Rifle and Shotgun 


Bbls. side by side, 12 ga., two bbls., two guns in 
one. Good for all seasons, 


on me _MORRISETTE, > . ere. VA 


ar'ssubscription to Freiy avo Statau r for above gun 











38-55 cal., 








Fletcher Hardware Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Largest Jobbers of Sporting Goods in the Middle West. 
We will be pleased to mail our complete catalogue and 
price listto dealers. If you are interested, write us. 
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We can 
Mountinga teach you 
Wild-Cat, how. 





LEARN TAXIDERMY BY MAIL. 


SPORTSMEN 
We want to send you Free our new illustrated catalog. 


It tells how we teach taxidermy by mail. We have 
hundreds of sportsmen students, who are making 
splendid collections of their fine trophies, The work is 
easily learned, fascinating and profitable. But our cata- 
log tells all about it. Let us send youone. Write to-day, 
THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
Suite 73 Com. Nat. Bank OMAHA, NEBR. 











Romeike’s Press Clipping Bureau 


ie the oldest 2nd most reliable Bureau of Press Clippings. 

The Press Cutting Bureau founded by the late Henry 
Romeike, reads, through its hundreds of employees, every 
newspaper and periodical of importance in the United 
States and Canada, and through the European branches all 
the leading papers published in the civilized Globe. 
We read and cut notices on any subject, no matter what it 
may be, or in what part of the world it may appear. Clippings 
collected from these thousands of papers are mailed to our 
subscribers day by day. 

Write for circular, terms, etc. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc. 
33 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK OITY 


Branches: London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome and Sydney 























THE LONG and TAYLOR CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 
WHOLESALE AND Raetait DgALERS IN 
CIGAR, NEWS, STATIONERY 
ATHLETIC and SPORTSMEN’S GOODS 


We will save you money on cigars by the box and on subscrip- 
tions for any magazine or eamndentce published Write us. 
















BROTHERHOOD CHAMPAGNE 





‘= The Wine says the rest :: 

















the future. 


FOR SALE 





The Mail Order Branch of our business| 


We are going to do an exclusive manufacturing business 
Have a select list of 15,000 names uf sportsme 
and constantly growing. 







inf 
Here is a splendid paid 








say you 





Write us for full particulars. 
SPECIALTY MFG. CO., = = GOSHEN, IND. 
Please saw it in Field and Stream 
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BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 





The enormous sales of this old English candy 
in this country as well as abroad have made 
it a great international candy. 
MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE 

has built up a reputation on its merits alone. 
The absolute purity and special flavor that 
characterize it is What makes it so popular. 
Sold by all dealers. If yours hasn’t it, 














A Positive Relief for 
Chapped Hands, Chafing 


Beautifies and ‘ 
Preserves the | 







write me. ’ - F : "13 “re 
10-cent package by mail. A 4-Ib. Family Tin Complexion. and all Skin Afflictions. 
for $1.60. Try your dealer first. Mennen’s { 1 every box; be sure that you get the original, 
ever re, or by mai Sample free, 






| Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUM. 


John Mackintosh téw'vorn” ashe Ss 
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HYDROZONE 


Requests seieemenebes by coupon will be ignored. 
Only one bottle to a family. 















Its action is immediate and beneficial. 


No burning or cauterizing. No injurious effects possible. 
Hydrozone is a standard remedy, indorsed and success- 

fully used by leading physicians for the past fourteen years. 
Sold by best druggists. 


Trial Bottle Free Mo: 


Beware of preparations with similar names. None Coupee ancl eile 
genuine without my signature on label: oh until, May = 5, 1905. 


Caf Chatteris ° 


«Mail coupon, naming your druggist, to 
CHARLES MARCHAND, DI  sciseosnnlititeaabananisdaiienicesinicandeaal 


57 Prince St.,New York City. 
1 | Drmg gist .occcceveccecescccccesessessvevcsevesses secs 


WRITE LECIBLY 


Send 
free trial 
bottle of 


















NO a BALD HEADS. ; 
















Dandruff makes thin, 
falling hair, finally 
causing perman- 
ent BALD- 
NESS. Prof. 
Unna (Ask 
your doctor 
\ about him) 
iy was the first to 
discover the 


AY DANDRUFF 


Sporting Goods 
STORE 
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CIRCULAR 
FOR RAW FURS } 
To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DEPT. 20 








Rony fofedefobeteinbatedeinfateninteteiebnteteiebatntedia 
RESTORINE 4 5 
treats the scalp up- * Is one of the larg- + 
en the microbe theo- - = 
ty and is the only * est and most com- + 
known ~s o ¢ + 
that will posi- ofe : x 
afrely kill the * plete in the world. + 
dandruff germ, cleanse the scalp, and give new life > P 4 
to the hair causing it to grow as nature intended, *~ Eve ry thing for pa 
restoring it to its original color and luster. For - Pi of 
Ladies and Gentlemen. % every kind of ¢ 
"THE RESTORINE CO. : ¢ 
77 Main Street SACKETS HARBOR, N. Y. os Sportsman. + 
WRITE FOR "TE BG STORE a ae a ae a ae a 





NEW YORK 
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\ IF YOU WANT PURITY 


then let us serve you. It stands to reason that we, who run one of the 
best equipped distilleries in the world, making an average of 9,580 gallons 
of PURE WHISKEY a day, are ina better position to supply your wants 
than a dealer who has to buy his goods and probably doesn’t sell one-half 
of 9,580 gallons in a whole year. 

HAYNER WHISKEY goes straight to you from our distillery. 
That’s why it’s so pure. There is no dealer or middleman to adulterate it. 

Buy HAYNER WHISKEY and save the dealers’ big profits. That’s 
why it costs less than you pay them for inferior goods. 

HAYNER WHISKEY is prescribed by doctors and used in hospitals 
and by half a million other customers. That’s why YOU should try it. 


WHAT COUNT GCASSINI SAYS. 


Russian Imperial Embassy, Washington, D. C. 


“The Hayner Whiskey-which has been used at the Embassy has 
given universal satisfaction. It is an admirable 2 ae. 
household whiskey” wh o7Fnr) 
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Russian Ambassador, 


HAYNER 
WHISKEY 


FULL $49.20 EXPRESS 
QUARTS PREPAID 


ee 
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e OUR OFFE We will send you, in a plain sealed case with no marks to show 
contents, FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER PRIVATE STOCK RYE 
for $3.20, and we will pay the express charges. Take it home and sample it, have 
your doctor test it, every bottle if you wish. Then, if you don’t find it just as we 
say and perfectly satisfactory, ship it back to us AT OUR EXPENSE and your $3.20 
will be promptly refunded. How could any offer be fairer? YOU don't risk a cent. 
© Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont.. Nev... N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash., or Wyo., must be 
on the basis of 4 QUARTS for $4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by FREIGHT PREPAID. 

J 


- ESTABLISHED THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, —USTILLERY 


e DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, GA. 
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You Save from*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer's store rent and other 
You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
ts or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 


expellses 





of the ager 

what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit ou a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving? 








SENT ON TRIAL 
Anywhere WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Morey in Advance 
We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 


States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when itis received. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 

A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material isgiven with every Wing Piano, 
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WING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


| ————= YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 








Small, Easy 


MONTHLY Payments 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
yoar own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
neighborhood. Our catalogue contains names and ad- 
dresses. 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
ment is patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. WING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 


























‘ — send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. 
S have to do is to send us your name and address. 
The Book 
é ot Complete Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
F Information it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
about the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
P. formation, also full particulars about the WING 
janos PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the 
selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 
tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 
and how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published. It contains 166 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 
name is ‘‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” 
Allyou 





350-362 W. 13th 
St., New York 






Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- 
formation about Pianos, also 














will be sent to you promptly by mail. 





















WING & SON 
350-362 W. Thirteenth St., New York 
1868———-37th YEAR 





Prices and terms of payment 
on Wing Pianos. 






1905 




















Please 








say you saw it in Field and Stream 












































Monthly Prize Contest 


FOR THE BEST 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Received each month by FIELD ano STREAM 


(1) Cash prizes will be given for the three best pictures that are accepted and 
published each month in the year as follows: $5.00 to the best, $3.00 to the second 
best and $2.00 for third best. 

(2) All pictures submitted should portray incidents of the rod, gun, dog, 
camera, canoe or camp, and must not have appeared before in print. Unmounted 
prints (Aristotype preferred), and not smaller than 3% inches square. 

(3) Seasonableness, originality, appropriateness and action will determine 
largely in the selection of the prize pictures. No ‘‘ poses” or big bags of game 











or strings of fish desired. 


THIS CONTEST IS OPEN TO EVERYONE 








| Address CAMERA EDITOR, FIELD AND STREAM, 35 West 21st St., New York 
a 














‘ai COUNTRY RESIDENCE FOR SALE.—An Ideal Place for a Sportsman. 

| / ” Located in the best section of Connecticut, near Bridgeport. Sixty-five miles from New York City, via N. Y ,N. 
‘ H. & H. R. R.: Electric Trolley to within one-eighth mile of property. Grounds twenty acres in extent; water front- 
age of twelve hundred feet on the beautiful Housatonic River. Improvements consist of the house, containing fourteen 
rooms and built at a cost of six thousand dollars; barn, stable, carriage-house and other buildings. Pear, apple and 

other fruit in abundance; an acre of raspberry and blackbe: bush; excellent water; churches and schools near by. 
Good shooting for duck, rail and ruffed grouse; good fishing for striped bass, bluefish, &c. The river affords 

splendid facilities for boating. For further particulars, price, &c., address, 
CHAS. A. JONES, care Field and Stream Office. 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 


























By Small Monthly Payments 


We offer you, now, the last chance you will ever have to join aninvestment,which has been 
so popular with the readers of this magazine that all the shares have been now taken except the 
final allotment. 

Remember, there are only 6,000 shares all together in this Mutual Rubber Production 
Company, and only a few hundred of them remain. When these are gone the sale must be 
permanently closed. Series A, B, C, D, E, F and G have been closed, and Series H, the LAST 
oe a FINAL ONE, which we are now offering, will at the present rate of sale be quickly 

taken. 
Every series of these shares has been over-subscribed, and the number of shares in the 
final series is so limited that many people will necessarily be disappointed. We reserve the 
right to pro-rate or to reject applications when over-subscribed. 

If you have been procrastinating—if you have been putting it off “until to-morrow,” or 
“until next week,” it behooves you now to 


SECURE YOUR SHARES AT ONCE 


The Mutual Rubber Production Company is divided into only 6,000 shares, each one 
representing an undivided interest equivalent to an acre in our great commercial rubber 
orchard. These 6,000 acres are in Southern Mexico—the finest rubber land in all the world. 
In this orchard we are changing the production of —. rubber from the uncertain method 
heretofore employed—that of reckless and destructive tapping by improvident natives—to 
the most solid and permanent basis known to modern scientific forestry, and under Anglo- 
Saxon supervision. No industry ever underwent so radical a development as we_are now 
engaged in, without making immensely wealthy all those interested in the change. The enor- 
mous fortunes made in the past, by gathering crude rubber from virgin trees scattered here 
and there i) the tropical jungle are as nothing compared to the sure and permanent incomes 
to be deriv ad from this new industry. 

No large cash down payment is required to secure these shares, as they are paid for in 
small monthly installments, as the work of development progresses. For $20, as the first 
monthly vayment, you can secure five shares. Then you pay $20 a month for 23 more 
months, then $10 a month fora limited period, until you have paid $1,500, the full price for 
five shares ($800 each in the present series). But, meantime, you will have received divi- 
dends amounting to $1,050, or $210 per share, so that the actu: il net cost of the five shares in 
this remarkably safe and profitable investment will be only $450 of your own money, or $90 
per share. Then, from the maturity period onward, your five shares, or acres, will yield you 
or ad heirs $1,200 a year for more years than you can possibly live. 

Early dividends are provided by “tapping to death” 400 of the 600 trees we originally 
plant to each acre, and the 200 trees remaining for permanent yield will produce every year 
at least two pounds of rubber each, at a net profit of 60 cents a pound. These statistics are 
vouched for by the Government reports of the United States and Great Britain—the most 
reliable sources of information in the world. 

This means, on your five-share investment, a permanent and certain income of $1,200 a 
year, or $2,400 a yearon 10shares. Or better still, 25 shares will yield you $6,000 a year. 
A single share can be secured on the same advantageous basis. 

No such opportunity as this to secure a permanent annual income has ever before been 
offered to people of moderate means. 


Our Final Offer--Your Last Opportunity 


If you do not promptly take advantage of this remarkable final offer, you will be too late to share the profits 


enjoyed by the hundreds of fortunate shareholders scattered throughout the country. Probably some one of them 
is your good friend or acquaintance, 

Every possible safeguard surrounds this investment. The State Street Trust Co. of Boston holds the title 
We agreeto deposit with them the money paia in for shares, and we file 


to our property in Mexico as trustee. 
also acts as registrar of our 


with them sworn statements as to the development of the property. This company 
stock. You are fully protected from loss in case of death or in case of lapse of payment, an a we grant y 
pension of payments for go days any time you may wish. Furthermore,we agree to loan you money on your shares. 
We can prove to you that the five shares in this investment, pz aid for in small monthly installments will brit ig 
youan average return of tw enty-five per cent. on your Py during the period of pay- 
ment, and will then bring you $100 a month for more than a lifetime, This opens the door for your- 
self, not to wealth, but to what is far better, a competency for future years, when perhaps you will not be able to 
Payme nts of $4.00 per month the first two years and smaller payments thereafer will secure you one share. 
Our literature explains our plan fully and concisely, and proves every statement. We will 
hurry itto you immediately on request, thus assuring you a possibility of securing shares 
before it is too late. This is absolutely the last call, The large demand for Mutual Rubber shares 


has made this final announcement necessary. 


Mutual Rubber Production Company 
115 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


u a sus- 


earn it. 





Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Tells of California and all the far West: | [i 
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Send for Sample Copy Trapper Jit 
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an Francisco, California. 
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Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Any of these Books will be sent prepaid by FreLp AND STREAM on 


receipt of price named. If registration is desired, add 10 cents extra. 
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amil Roosevelt 


Goa TAXIDERMY, PHOTOGRAPHY 
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CAMPING AND TRAPPING 


sng and Camping. Frases $1 MISCELLANEOUS 
Camp Cookery Seneca I 

American Trappin Gibsor I Just about a Boy. EI ¢ n 

s and Cottages 1.5 Lovers of the W. is (Adironda 





Guide. ‘ Thoreau’s Maine W 
“Ness I Life of Thore: 
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ApbrEss all orders and make all remittances payable to 


FIELD AND STREAM, Inc, 


35 West 25st Street, ‘ ‘ > ‘ ‘ ° ‘ NEW YORK 











Please say you saw it in Field and. Stream 
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Makes everyone your neighbor—the 


32 YEARS SELLING DIRE( 





has endeared itself to the feminine heart, just as it | 
has established itself in the business world, by the | 
universality of its merit. Its ease of control and 
freedom from getting out of order make every 


John Lothrop Motley 


«© Give us the luxuries of life, and we will dis- 


woman its friend. said, 


pense with its necessaries’? —the O/dsmodile is both. 





We are the largest manufacturers of vehicl les ay 
harness in the world selling to consumers exe lusivels 
WE HAVE NO AGENTS 

but ship anywhere 
guaranteeing safe 
delivery, You are 
out nothing if not 
satisfied as to 
style, quality, 
and price, 
We make 200 
styles of ve- 








for examination and 





appror 














hicles and 65 
styles of har- 








ness, 





No. 555. 









Fine Covert Wagon with ‘SG in, rubber tires, 
complete, $98.00. 
As good as sells for $10 more, 





No, 342, 


Fine Cut Under Trap. 
As good as sells for $40 more, 


Our large catalogue is FREE, 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., 


Price complete, $103.00 





Send for it. 


Elkhart, Ind 








Our line of light cars is the most complete ever 
built. 


requirements for comfort, and to your pocketbook. 


Satisfactory to your ideas of style, your | 





Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, $650 
Oldsmobile Touring Runabout, $750 
Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car, $950 
Oldsmobile Touring Car, $1400 
Oldsmobile Light Delivery Car, $1000 
Oldsmobile Heavy Delivery Car, $2000 


All prices f. 0. b. factory. 

Detailed specifications of any of these cars sent 
on request. 

Send roc, for six months’ trial subscription to 
Motor Talk, a magazine devoted to automobile 


Address Dept. 38. 


interests, 


Olds Motor Works 


DETROIT, U. S. A. 


Member of Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


Drawing by Henry Hutt. Copyright, 1905, Brownell & Humphrey 


— = 
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You Can’t Armor a Battleship 
With Boiler Iron 


and you can’t build a 40-45-horsepower 
tour car to weigh, without body, less tha 
2,000 pounds unless you put the very fines 
of material into it. 





Ghe 
American 
Mercedes 


is built, in most of its vital parts, of imported 
materials, identical with those used in the 
Mercedes, but scarcely heard of as yet o 
this side of the water. Such drop-forging 
as the axles, radius rods, and steering knuckles 
are formed in our parent company’s owt 
dies. That is only one of the reasons why 
we are able to duplicate Mercedes Quality. 


OUR BOOKLET TELLS OTHERS 


Daimler Manufacturing Company 


Steinway Ave. L. I. City, N. Y. 











Please say you saw it 


in Field 


aud Stre@ wu 





FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 


[ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE}| You get “face 


Shake Into Your Shoes 59 ° 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the V | 7 y t 
feet. It cures peintal” swollen, smarting, a ue eV er ime 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out 
of corns and bunions. 1s the greatest 


mieaiaiatnet$! YOU buy Williams 





It is: a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
sweating, callous and hot, tired, aching feet. 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY UT 


5 . 
TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe y 
Stores, 3c. Do not accept any aubsti- Shay in Soa . 
tute. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps 
TRIAL Rac KAGE reqs . ‘ 
FREE cont ty man Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tabletssold every 
>’ > + . - ns 
DEMS, tte West medicine for Fe ET P pt where. Free trial samiple for 2-cent stamp to pay 
a pinch ildren. Sold by Druggists everywhere. Oste E W ste t -le “< » S eee 
Taped, Td Seckene WEEE, Abbe, postage rite for booklet, «‘ How to Shave. 
Foot-Ease.”  AN.LLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.V-5| The |. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 


T he Graceful 
Duryea 








Large wheels ride easily 
on rough roads. The phae- 
ton body mounts easily 
and is comfortable. The 
curved lines are beautiful 
A family carriage. Get 
our leaflets 


Duryea Power Co. 
Eimer St. : Reading, Pa. 

















The Handy Autocar Runabout 


Its remarkable ease of control and the limited space in which it can be turned and handled, together 





with its lightness and power, make the Autocar Runabout the ideal car for use in crowded streets, for 
short quick trips in city or country, and for all other two-passenger work. 

Owners of large four or five-passenger cars find it economy to keep an Autocar Runabout to save wear 
and tear on their big cars w hen only two passengers are to be carried. 

The Autocar Runabout is positively the best runabout built. It has a 10-horse power, two-c ylinder 
horizontal opposed motor ; the motor is located under the hood in front, where it is instantly accessible ; 
it has shaft and gear drive ; three forward speeds and reverse. 

New catalogue descriptive of Runabout (Type X), $900 ; Type VIII, Rear Entrance Tonneau, $1400, 
Type XI, Four-Cylinder, Side Entrance Tonneau, $2000, and dealer's name sent on request. 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, 


and 





Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 








FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 








SURREY TYPE ONE 
[SISE5]18 horse power, $1350 


' he RAMBLER. engine is so 
~slpowerful in comparison with the 
mx weight of the car that it is seldom 
sImccessars- to use the low specd. 
When running on high speed the power 28 
trazss2279tted direct to the wheels with- 
out the mediation of gears*and with abso- 
lutels~ no frictional loss. Vibration is almost en- 
tirelsy eliminated bs the engine bein rigid 
ls~ braced, and the reciprocating parts excact- 
ls- balancing each other. @Other models $750, 
$850,$2000 and $3000. Q Lz2edsate de7ivery: 


UY: 
saa 























Dlarr Offrce and Facto ry; Kenosha Wisconsin. 
Branches, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
New York Agencs, 134 West Thirty eighth Street. 
Representatives in all leading cities. 


THOMAS B. JEFFERY & COMPANY 


















Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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ae Among all 
automobiles the 
Cadillac stands pre-eminent for its 
low cost uf szaintenance. Simple, durable, common- 
sense construction makes it truly the “ Car of Economy.” 
Because of simplicity of power-development and efficiency of trans- 
mission there is practically no energy lost in the Cadillac—a feature which 
alone reduces by a big percentage the cost of fuel, lubrication, ec. 
The Cadillac mechanism is designed with a view to making it virtually trouble-proof, 
with the result that the liability of damaging the motor or its connections through a 
mistake in manipulation is reduced to a minimum. Absolute control at all times and 
under all conditions is maintained more easily—ivith felver things to think of—in the 
Cadillac than in any other machine. This means that the Cadillac is the safest, the most 
reliable and most easily operated of all motor cars. The new medium-power touring car 
shown above is in every detail a notable example of art and skill in automobile building. 
The many features of beauty, efficiency and appointment which characterize it are found 
also in the other Cadillac models. 


Mode] F—Side-Entrance Touring Car, shown above, $950. 

Model B—Touring Car, with detachable tonneau, $900. 

Model E—Light, stylish, powerful Runabout, divided seat, $750. 
Model D—-Four-Cylinder, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,800. 


All prices f.o.b. Detroit. 
Write for Catalog U. andaddress of nearest dealer, where you can see and try a Cadillas. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE C0O., Detroit, Mich. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 








The Prices of the 


angelus 


MYSIC ROLLS 


‘Have een 


R E D,U:C,E D ) 
to ‘eaiaimminte 

ONIE'!HALF | 

of what ‘they nave, omen been 


Ti: announcement will be welcome news to 








AAA 
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the thous nds fof Angelus onlin through ut the 


IN 
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world, for fthis sweeping reduction makes it possible 
é 
to purchase from us, or our nearest local represen~ 


tative, music rolls at extremely favorabl prices. 





acreage. i thousands of fselections 
(Classical, Operatic, Popular. Dance. Sacred), will 


be mailed upon request. g 
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THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


Established 1876 





H ia 


Meriden 











Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Hunters! Anglers! Campers! find nothing more 
appetizing or satisfying than 


HEINZ 
BAKED BEANS 


cither Plain, Vegetarian or with Tomato Sauce, actually baked, not boiled 
or steamed—the only beans we know of that take the place of Home-Cooked. 
Be sure to include them in your supplies, with others of the 


57 Varieties 


Sweet Pickles, Chow Chow, Apple Butter, Fruit Jellies, Evaporated Horse- 


radish, India Relish, etc., all in convenient packages,obtainable from your grocer 


H. J. HEINZ CO. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 














= INSIST @& 


Do it gently, wisely, but firmly. 
Insist on having HAND SAPOLIO 
from your dealer. He owes it to you. 





He may be slow—hasten him a bit! 

He may be timid—don’t blame him, he nas 
often been fooled into buying unsalable stuff— 
tell him that the very name SAPOLIO is 
guarantee that the article will be good and salable. 

He may hope that you will forget it—that you 
do not want it badly—Insist, don’t let him forget 
that you want it very badly. 

He can order a small box—36 cakes—-from any 
Wholesale Grocer in the United States. If he 
does, he will retain, and we will secure, an exceed- 
“— epnamens thing—your friendship. 








JUST INSIST 


TAKE THIS WITH YOU TO THE STORE! 











Please say you saw it in Field awd Stream 
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2 THE 


MAGIC WAND 
OF 
HAVING 


2 


the Dutch Boy: 


«The man who finds it 
unnecessary to rub the 


lather into his face with 
his fingers, has found 
my shaving stick.” 


Have you? 


SEAMAN 
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